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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


EFFECT OF THE PRESIDENT’S APPEALS TO THE PEOPLE 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ONE of the most striking things about the appeals 

made by President Wilson in Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee, Topeka, Des Moines, Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis was the fact, as stated by the 
newspaper correspondents, that “not once on this trip 
has Mr. Wilson prepared a speech in advance.” Of 
course, that word “prepared” must be taken in a !im- 
ited sense. Mr. Wilson’s whole life has been prepara- 
tion for such an intellectual feat, and special prepara- 
tion for each speech there undoubtedly was. What 
the correspondents evidently meant was that Mr. Wil- 
son did not prepare any of the speeches in writing. 
They were all delivered extemporaneously, and that 
fact is a guide to their character. They were inspira- 
tional, not statistical, nor disputatious, nor even in any 
marked degree argumentative. They were singularly 
devoid of detail. One might go through them all care- 
fully and acquire but a vague notion of the legislative 
program which he desires to have enacted. They were 
free, also, of partisan appeal, and almost entirely free 
of direct attack or criticism upon others. There was, 
in the entire series of extemporaneous addresses, only 
one “break,” only one utterance that seems to have 
been either the result of inaptness of expression or of 
being swept off his feet by the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence or the fervor of his own eloquence. That (all 
newspaper reports of the address agree upon the words 
he used) was in St. Louis, in the last speech of the 
series, when the President declared that in his judg- 
ment the American navy “ought to be incomparably the 
greatest navy in the world.” 





How the Middle West 
Received the President. 


HE effect of the speeches has been threefold — that 

upon the President himself, that upon the people 
and that upon Congress. Of the effect upon Congress, 
one may judge from the statement made by “O. G. V.” 
—QOswald Garrison Villard — who is one of the most 
untiring opponents of the whole preparedness program. 
Writing from Washington as Mr. Wilson ended his 
trip, Mr. Villard said (in the N. Y. Evening Post): 
“Already plans are being laid for the next trips, and 
there is jubilation at the certainty — or apparent cer- 
tainty —that the preparedness program will now go 
through.” The same paper had another staff corre- 
spondent — David Lawrence—on the trip with the 
President. Here is his summing up of the effect of 
the speeches upon the people: 





“After listening to all his speeches, watching the great 
throngs that greeted him everywhere, and talking with 
fair-minded observers in the various States which he 
visited, it is my opinion that the President's trip, itself one 
of the most unusual events in American history, was a 
distinct triumph for the ufniqye personality of Woodrow 
Wilson. The President ‘got’ the people. They showed for 
him a remarkable reverence; a hero-worship that was al- 
most affection itself.” 


In Cleveland, we are told by this same correspondent 

. ; ~ 
of a paper hostile to the purposes of the tour, there 
was “almost unanimity” in the large audience, and the 


President made “the best impression he ever has made 
At 


in a public address since he was inaugurated.” 
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times, “his solemnity inspired one,” at times “men and 
women alike almost shouted their approval.” In Chi- 
cago, he spoke forty-five minutes and “was interrupted 
with applause just forty-seven times by actual count.” 
As for St. Louis, with its large German population, 
“nearly 200,000 poured out to cheer the President,” and 
“Roosevelt in his palmiest days never received from 
the American people a noisier demonstration of their 
regard.” Of Milwaukee (with a population of 40 per 














TEACHER’S COMIN’ 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Daily News 


cent. foreign-born) we are told that “if crowds, great 
masses of people choking the streets, cheering, shout- 
ing, yelling, are true indices of public opinion, Presi- 
dent Wilson might be said to have won the approval of 
the people here for his program of national defense.” 
In Des Moines and Topeka, the reception of the Presi- 
dent was also enthusiastic, but the reception of his 
message seems to have been more doubtful. Twenty- 
four hours after his address in the latter city, 1,500 
farmers who happened to be holding a convention there 
and most of whom heard the President attentively, 
adopted a resolution condemning “militarism and pre- 
paredness,” and commending the attitude of Kansas 
Senators and Representatives “who are opposing the 
present plan of preparedness.” 


Solemn Warnings of Dangers 
“Infinite and Constant.” 
‘THE keynote of all the speeches was struck in Pitts- 
burgh. It was an earnest warning of dangers 
threatening this country — “dangers infinite and con- 
stant.” Here is the first declaration of warning: 


“The world is on fire, and there is tinder everywhere. 
The sparks are liable to drop anywhere, and somewhere 
there may be material which we cannot prevent from burst- 
ing into flame. The whole influence of passion is abroad 
in the world, and it is not strange that men see red in 
such circumstances. What a year ago was incredible has 
now happened, and the world is so in the throes of this 
titanic struggle that no part of it is unaffected.” 


A few minutes later the President reiterated the 
warning : 


“It amazes me to hear men speak as if America stood 
alone in the world and could follow her own life as she 
pleased. We are in the midst of a world that we did not 
make and we cannot alter, and its whole atmospheric and 
physical conditions are the conditions of our own life. also. 
And therefore, as your responsible servant, I must tell 
you that the dangers are infinite and constant. Therefore 
I should feel-that I was guilty of an unpardonable omission 
if I did not go out and tell my fellow-countrymen that new 
circumstances had arisen which made it absolutely neces- 
sary that this country should prepare itself, not for war; 
not for anything that smacks in the least of aggression, but 
for adequate national defense.” 


But “national defense,” in the President’s mind, is 
not limited to the mere repulse of invaders from Amer- 
ican soil: 


“America has not only to assert her right to her own life, 
within her own borders, but she has to assert the right of 
equal and just treatment of her citizens wherever they go. 
And she has something more than that to insist upon, be- 
cause she made up her mind long ago that she is going to 
stand, so far as this whole Western Hemisphere is con- 
cerned, for the right of peoples to choose their own politics, 
without foreign interference or influence. So she has a 
gigantic task which she cannot shirk without disgrace.” 


The World Is on Fire; Look 
; Out for the Sparks. 
ONCE again in this same speech the President re- 
curs to his illustration of a world on fire, saying: 


“Give us time enough, we can assert any amount of force 
we please to assert. But when the world is on fire, how 
much time do you want to take to be ready? When you 
know that there are combustible materials everywhere in 
the life of the world and in your own national life, and 
that the sky is full of floating sparks from a conflagration, 
are you going to sit down and say it will be time enough 
when the fire begins to do something about it? 

“T do not believe that the fire is going to begin, but I 
would be surer of it if we were ready for the fire. And 
I do want to come as your responsible servant and tell 
you this, that we do not control this fire. We are under 
the influence of it, but we are not at the sources of it. We 
are where it any time may affect us, and yet we cannot 
govern its speed and progress. And, if it once touches 
us, it may touch the very sources of our life, it may touch 
the very things we plan for and fight for, too late to enable 
us successfully to vindicate or defend.” 


The President went on to say that he had not left 
Washington in order to tell of “any immediate threat 
of definite danger.” His apprehensions arise from gen- 
eral rather than specific conditions, and he put the 
situation in which he finds himself up to the people in 
the following words: 


“There are two things which practically everybody who 
comes to the Executive office at Washington tells me. 
They tell me, ‘The people are counting upon you to keep 
us out of this war,’ and in the next breath what do they 
tell me? ‘People are equally counting upon you to main- 
tain the honor of the United States.’ Have you reflected 
that a time might come when I could not do both? And 
have you made yourself ready to stand behind your Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of the honor of the country, as 
well as for the peace of the country?” 
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“These Are Solemn Things 
to Say to You.” 


PON these two notes the President dwells over and 

over again in his subsequent speeches. “Every- 
where,” he said at Cleveland, “there seems to be creep- 
ing, even upon the nations disengaged, the spirit and 
the threat of war.” And again, in still more urgent 
words: 


“Gentlemen, let me tell you very solemnly, you cannot 
afford to postpone this thing. I do not know what a single 
day may bring forth. 

“I do not wish to leave you with the impression that I 
am thinking of some particular danger. I merely want 
to leave you with this solemn impression that I know that 
we are daily treading amid the most intricate dangers, and 
that the dangers that we are treading among are not of 
our making and are not under our control, and that no 
man in the United States knows what a single week or a 
single day or a single hour may bring forth. These are 
solemn things to say to you, but I would be unworthy of 
my office if I did not come out and tell you with absolute 
frankness just exactly what I understand the situation 
to be.” 


“America,” he added, “is not afraid of anybody”; 
but— : 


“I know that I express your feeling and the feeling of 
all our fellow-citizens when I say that the only thing I am 
afraid of is not being ready to perform my duty. I am 
afraid of the danger of shame; I am afraid of the danger 
of inadequacy; I am afraid of the danger of not being able 
to express the great character of this country with tremen- 
dous might and effectiveness whenever we are called upon 
to act in the field of the world’s affairs, for it is character 
we are going to express, not power merely.” 


Again at Chicago he spoke of “these tense moments 
of national necessity,” and, he asks, “What army have 
we available?” Replying to his own question he said: 
“I can tell you—because it has been necessary for us to 
take care of the patroling of the very long southern 
border between us and Mexico—that we have not men 
enough in the United States Army for the routine work 
of peace.” It is not the “actual invasion of the territory 
of the United States” that is making us anxious. “But 
is that all that we stand for ?—to keep the door securely 
shut against enemies? Certainly not. What about the 
great principles we have stood for, for liberty of Gov- 
ernment and national independence in the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere? What about the pledges of that great 
principle that has been ours, and guided our foreign af- 
fairs ever since the day of President Monroe?” 


Our Navy Should Be “Incom- 
parably the Greatest.” 


BY THE time the President had reached Milwaukee 

a note of deeper assurance had entered into his 
message. He expressed there the belief that the danger 
of divided sentiment in this country because of any dis- 
loyalty on the part of our foreign-born element has now 
passed. “The trouble-makers have shot their bolt and 
it has been ineffectual.” He disclaimed having any 
doubt “even for a moment” that Congress will respond 
to the demands of the situation and enact the necessary 
measures. He denied that there is reason for any sud- 
den panic. He spoke reassuringly of our navy, which, 
he said, in quality is second to none in the world, tho 


PRESIDENT WILSON APPEALS FOR NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 
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it is fourth in size. Our coast defenses, he assured 
his audience, are equipped “in the most modern and 
efficient fashion,” tho there should be more of them. 
And he concluded his reassuring address by a glowing 
reference to the flag, which may be read as a com- 
mentary on his “too-proud-to-fight” speech of a year 
ago: 


“Do not deceive yourself as to where the colors of that 
flag came from. Those lines of red are lines of blood, nobly 


























PREPARE!!” 
—Hammond in Wichita Eagle 


“PREPARE! 


and unselfishly shed by men who loved the liberty of their 
fellow-men more than they loved their own lives and for- 
tunes. God forbid that we should have to use the blood 
of America to freshen the color of that flag, but if it 
should ever be necessary again to assert the majesty and 
integrity of those ancient and honorable principles that 
flag will be colored once more, and in being colored will 
be glorified and purified.” 


By the time the President reached Topeka, he was 
ready to enlarge his assertion of American rights and 
American duty. “It may be necessary,” he told his 
Kansas audience, “to use the force of the United States 
to vindicate the right of American citizens everywhere 
to enjoy the protection of international law.” Another 
thing we ought to safeguard: “our right to sell what 
we produce in the open neutral markets of the world.” 
While there is a moral obligation to keep out of the war 
if possible, he declared, there is also “a moral obliga- 
tion laid upon us to keep free the courses of our com- 
merce and of our finance,” and he added, “I believe that 
America stands ready to vindicate those rights.” At 
Kansas City, he called for a navy that shall be “prac- 
tically impregnable to the navies of the world,” remind- 
ing his hearers that the stretch of coast from the 
Panama Canal to Alaska is alone “something like half 
the circumference of the world.” And at St. Louis he 
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made the utterance which has provoked more discussion 
than that caused by any other single statement. His 
words were: 


“Do you realize the task of the navy? Have you ever 
let your imagination dwell upon the enormous stretch of 
coast from the Canal to Alaska, from the Canal to the 
northern corner of Maine? There is no other navy in the 
world that has to cover so great an area of defense as the 
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DISGUISED! 
— De Ball in Chicago Evening Post 


American navy, and it ought, in my judgment, to be incom- 
parably the greatest navy in the world.” 


The President’s “Break” 
About Our Navy. 


RITICAL comment on the President’s addresses is 

directed, for the most part at his utterance about 
the navy, at utterances considered unduly alarmist 
concerning the peril of our general situation, and at 
the inadequateness of his defense program if the peril 
is as urgent as he describes it. The statement con- 
cerning the navy came like a bolt from the blue, and 
various more or less successful efforts have been made 
to construe it in a way to lessen the shock. The Wash- 
ington Post dismisses it as an academic expression of 
an ultimate hope which has no practical relation to 
what Congress is asked by the President to do. The 
Chicago Tribune concludes that he was guided by “rhe- 
torical considerations” in making this statement rather 
than by deliberate purpose. It sees another explanation 
in the President’s probable desire to placate the 
German-American sentiment in St. Louis by showing 
that national defense has Great Britain as well as Ger- 
many in view. The Chicago Herald terms the utter- 
ance “the general expression of a pious wish,” and the 
Indianapolis News suggests that the “greatest” navy 
need not necessarily be the largest. The Springfield 
Republican suggests that possibly he meant to say mere- 
ly that if extent of seacoast were the proper measure 
of the size a navy should be, ours should be the great- 
est of all. As it stands, however, the Republican thinks 
that the statement “cannot fail to astonish the country” 
and to “outweigh whatever else he has said on his trip.” 
It fears that he suddenly grew dizzy in the atmosphere 





of popular applause and was whirled into an utterance 
which he would repudiate in a less emotional moment. 


Is Mr. Wilson Inoculated 
With an Overdose of 
Rooseveltism? 


ONE of the efforts to explain away this utterance 

.. by the President has averted sharp criticism. The 

editor of the N. Y. Staats-Zeitung and the editor of 
the Providence Evening Bulletin are alone, as far as 
we have seen, in approving the utterance taken at its 
face value. It is “satisfying” to the former to find 
Mr. Wilson at last realizing that we are threatened on 
all sides and not on one alone. The Providence paper 
notes that the President, in his statement, is in agree- 
ment with Admiral Dewey and the other naval experts 
of the General Board, who, when called on by the 
Secretary of the Navy recently to define what our naval 
policy should be, declared that “the navy of the United 
States should ultimately be equal to the most powerful 
maintained by any other nation of the world.” The 
word “ultimately” covers a long stretch of time, but 
in this case, according to the General Board, it means 
“not later than 1925.” In endorsing this policy, the 
President, the Bulletin feels sure, “is speaking for the 
vast majority of his fellow citizens.” Even the paci- 
fists, it thinks, should subscribe to such a navy as the 
surest way of avoiding the necessity of a large army. 
One pacifist, however—Mr. Villard, who has been very 
close to the White House—sees nothing reassuring in 
this suggestion. Even the supporters of moderate pre- 
paredness, he reports, are “thoroly shocked by the 
lengths to which Mr. Wilson has now gone.” Should 
Congress give the President his way in this matter, Mr. 
Villard foresees “the most dangerous naval rivalry the 
world has ever seen,” and one likely to eventuate in a 
conflict between the two forms of Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization. “Yesterday,” says the N. Y. Tribune, refer- 
ring to Mr. Wilson, “he was with Mr. Bryan on one 
side of the question; to-day he has outstripped Colonel 
Roosevelt in the other camp.” It questions his sin- 
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cerity and charges that, in shifting his position, he is 
“seeking political advantage.” The Duluth Tribune 
thinks that if Theodore Roosevelt inoculated the Pres- 
ident, he gave him an overdose, and if the trip had been 
continued one more week, at the rate Mr. Wilson was 
going, he would have declared war on both the allies 
and the central powers! 


Effect of Mr. Wilson’s Appeals 
as Seen by Foes and Friends. 


E CAN not see any changes in the line-up of the 

press on the subject of national defense as the 
result of the President’s tour. The comparatively few 
journals that are squarely opposed to any material in- 
crease in the army and navy—such as the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, the Topeka Capital, the Jacksonville Times- 
Union, the San Francisco Bulletin, the Milwaukee 
Leader—have not changed their attitude; but there is 
a note in their utterances that seems to indicate a dimin- 
ishing hope of being able to check the tide of sentiment 
in favor of such an increase. On the other hand, there 
is a more jubilant and confident tone in the other 
papers. Says the St. Louis Star, for instance: “Never 
has a President gone to the people, to the fountain head 
of the government, with such effect as has President 
Wilson in this matter, because never before have the 
people realized such a sinking of the individual, such a 
surrender of his natural instincts and long-held thought, 
at the demand of urgent need and imminent national 
peril.” The N. Y. Tribune is far from conceding the 
disinterestedness of the President; but its news cor- 
respondent admits that so far as his purpose was to 
win support for preparedness and to prove that he and 
not Mr. Bryan is the party leader, the trip “can fairly 
be called a success.” The Topeka Capital admits that 
the tour increased the sentiment for “preparedness” 
and that the President has been “frank and straightfor- 
ward in his dealings with the country” in this matter. 
The Toledo Blade is not a Wilson paper, but it sees in 
his meetings a triumph in awakening the indifferent 
and in serving a solemn warning to the obstructionists 
in Congress. The Wisconsin Journal, counted as a 
La Follette organ, praised the President for his integ- 
rity of purpose and his restraint in presenting a vital 
cause to the people without mixing it up with politics. 
As for the Democratic journals, especially those in the 
South, their praise is couched in superlatives. ‘The 
utterances of no man in this generation,” exclaims the 
Houston Post, “have sunk into the conscience and con- 
sciousness of the American people as those of Presi- 
dent Wilson on the present speaking tour.” 


Congress Seems to Be 
“Muddling Through.” 


[N CONGRESS, in the meantime, the situation seems 

to be clearing up slowly but surely. The resignation 
of Mr. Garrison, secretary of war, last month, because 
of increasing opposition to the “Continental Army,” to 
which he had so strongly committed himself, will ap- 
parently hasten action on the part of the committees. 
The speech of James R. Mann, Republican leader of 
the House, has helped to prevent anything like a party 
division on the subject. The progress of the Tillman 
bill, which will appropriate $11,000,000 for establishing 
a government armor-plate mill, and which was adopted 
in the Senate committee by a vote of 9 to 3, is likely 
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to avert a considerable amount of opposition to the 
preparedness program, so far at least as the increase of 
the navy is concerned. A poll of Congress taken last 
month by the N. Y. Herald shortly after the President’s 
tour ended, indicated that 347 members of the House 
were then ready to support the program recommended 
by the President (which includes two first-class battle- 
ships and two battle cruisers for the coming year), 
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MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


“WASHINGTON, CITY OF 


only 88 being unready (77 of them being Democrats) ; 
and the figures in the Senate stood 85 and 11. On the 
army increase the situation was much more mixed, 
owing to the opposition to the plan for a Continental 
Army; but 247 members of the House were ready for 
“substantial increase” in the regular army and for 
either the Continental Army or a much greater federal- 
ized militia, while 113 were doubtful and 75 were for 
an increase of the militia only. In the Senate the cor- 
responding figures were 59, 31 and 6. At about the 
same time the House, without a dissenting vote, passed 
the bill providing for an increase of 300 students at 
Annapolis, and for another bill providing $100,000 for 
additional building ways at the Brooklyn navy yard, 
and $500,000 for building ways at the Mare Island yard. 


Secretary Garrison’s Reasons 
for Resigning. 


ITHIN a week after his return from the Middle 

West, the President was looking around for a 
new secretary of war. The resignations of Mr. Gar- 
rison and Henry Breckenridge, assistant secretary, were 
received by him February 10, as the result of corre- 
spondence between Mr, Garrison and Mr. Wilson that 
began on January 12. At the earlier date, Mr. Garri- 
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son began to see the doom of his plans for a Continental 
Army, or army of federal volunteers, unless the Pres- 
ident brought all possible pressure upon Congress to 
save it. At that time he warned the President that a 
“critical juncture” had come to pass; that any solution 
of the problem of military defense that “does not re- 
sult in national forces under the exclusive control of 
the national government” would be illusory. This 
“critical juncture” was due to the growing favor in the 
military committee of the House for a “federalized” 
National Guard in place of creating a new body of fed- 
eral troops. The adoption of such a policy, Mr. Gar- 
rison held, would merely delude the people and block 
the way for a proper settlement. Mr. Garrison found 
“very little knowledge and very little intense personal 
interest in any of the members of the House concern- 
ing military affairs.” He called on the President for an 
open and unequivocal declaration against the House 
Committee plan, or “be charged properly with lack of 
sincerity and good faith.” The President replied that 
he was not “irrevocably or dogmatically committed to 
any one plan” of providing a reserve, and that even if 
he were, it would not be proper for him to say to the 
House Committee that they must take his plan or none. 
Three weeks later Mr. Garrison was making an equally 
earnest protest against the bill to give the Filipinos com- 
plete independence within four years. The President 
responded that while he regarded that measure “unwise 
at this time,” he would not promise in advance to veto 
it. Mr. Garrison’s resignation followed the same day 
and the President, expressing his “very great surprise,” 
since no definite action had been taken on either sub- 
ject, accepted the resignation with “warm appreciation” 
of the secretary’s “distinguished service.” 


Disastrous Defeat of the 
Continental Army. 


F ROM the first, Mr. Garrison’s plan for a Continental 

Army has been the object of attack by militarists 
and pacifists. Theodore Roosevelt, General Leonard 
Wood, General Nefson A. Miles, are among those 
assailing the plan. Representatives of the National 
Guard have been busy for weeks in Washington in 
opposition to the measure, which, they assume, would 
mean the virtual extinction of the Guard. As a result, 
not a single member of the House military committee, it 
is said, favors the Continental Army plan. According 
to a newspaper poll of the House, only 24 members 
were willing to declare themselves in favor of the plan, 
in spite of the fact that it had been earnestly urged 
by the Secretary of War and approved by the Presi- 
dent. Instead, the proposition to increase the National 
Guard and to “federalize” it has been rapidly gaining 
in favor. This latter plan provides for federal pay to 
the Guard officers, ranging from $800 a year for major 
generals down to $250 for second lieutenants. Privates 
are to receive approximately $45 a year. Soldiers 
are to enlist for three years and to sign an “enlistment 
contract” to serve the federal government, if called 
upon, for two years or until discharged, “within or 
without the continental limits of the United States.” 
Commissions are to be granted only after examination 
by the War Department and promotions are to be made 
by the President. At least 48 drills a year are to be 
required and annual field maneuvers. The Guard is 
to be increased to 200,000 men and a “junior guard” 


organized composed of boys between 12 and 18. This 
is the plan formulated by the National Guard Associa- 
tion, which claims that there is no barrier in the federal 
Constitution to the complete federal control of the 
Guard. 


Deploring the Loss of 
Mr. Garrison. 


‘THE resignation of Mr. Garrison is generally re- 

garded as an acknowledgment that the Continental 
Army plan is dead and that the “federalized militia” 
plan will be adopted by Congress in some form. As 
the form it will finally assume is yet uncertain, com- 
ment on the subject is still more or less at sea. In the 
press of all parties, however, the resignation of the 
Secretary of War is deplored. He is regarded as hav- 
ing been one of the “strong men” of the Administra- 
tion, and many journals express regret that he should 
have felt so strongly committed to any one feature of 
the National Defense program that he should feel 
called upon to retire at a critical time. “If Cabinet 
ministers resigned every time their programs were 
turned down by Congress,” remarks the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, “they could buy sixty-day return limit 
tickets when they leave home to take office.” The Con- 
tinental Army, says the N. Y. World, “was not the 
backbone of preparedness; it was merely one of the 
floating ribs. ...If Mr. Garrison had been as in- 
tensely concerned about defense measures as he thinks 
he is, he would have centred his efforts on the other 
parts of the army program when he discovered that 
Congress was irrevocably opposed to his Continental 
army. ... Congress is not the Russian Duma. It 
cannot be kicked into oblivion whenever it refuses to 
register the decrees of a Little Father.” The Pittsburgh 
Dispatch says there is little doubt that Mr. Garrison 
has had much to do with the transition of the Wilson 
Administration from the “too-proud-to-fight” attitude 
to that of championship of preparedness; but it thinks 
that “it is unfortunate that, unlike his chief, he could 
not admit the wisdom of counsel and conference.” 


Why don’t the Democrats propose a super-tax on all Republicans? 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Very careless of Mr. Garrison to omit the “God Pless You.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Who is this warlike person out West masquerading as Wood- 
row Wilson and making speeches?—-Washington Herald. 
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“IF YOU CAN GET ME OUT AS EASY AS YOU GOT ME IN, 
HUSTLE IT ALONG!” 


—Sykes in Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
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TWISTS AND TURNS OF OUR NEUTRALITY 
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THE PERILOUS ROAD OF NEUTRALITY FOR PRESIDENT 
WILSON AND THE REST OF US 


“THERE is no rest for the neutral these days. Ger- 

many gives us one startling issue after another de- 
manding immediate attention. She at least succeeds 
in keeping our State Department busy with Germany 
first. One day we are assured that diplomatic phrases 
have at last disposed of the Lusitania case in Germany 
and in the United States. Next day we are notified that 
the Central powers have decided that submarines. shall 
sink all “armed merchantmen” without warning. What 
then will our neutral rights amount to on the high seas? 
we ask, and the settlement of yesterday looks like no 
settlement at all to-day at either Washington or Berlin. 
Another February morning a German Lieutenant boldly 
sails into Hampton Roads in command of 450 assorted 
passengers on the missing British steamer Appam, cap- 
tured across the Atlantic. We must decide what to do 
with the prize under our neutrality regulations. Eng- 
land forces issues in less dramatic form, but steadily 
they increase in number and in size. Britain continues 
the pressure of what we protest is her “illegal blockade.” 
We file additional protests against seizure of mails sent 
to neutral countries and attempts to extend a trade 
boycott to American firms having German, Austrian, 
or Turkish members. 


Three Views of Where President 
Wilson is Going. 

OLONEL House breaks silence near the close of his 
special mission to European capitals to tell the Lon- 
don Times that President Wilson “knows exactly where 
he is going and how he will get there.” As in Mexico, 
despite attacks of friends and foes, the President brought 
about Pan-American cooperation for common continen- 
tal good, so, says Colonel House, “the day will come 
when his policy with regard to the war will be absolutely 
vindicated.” The President himself tells the United States 
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U. S. IN THE LUSITANIA CASE 
—King in Chicago Tribune 





GERMANY BOWS TO 


Chamber of Commerce convention that on patient neu- 
trality and sincere determination not to allow the quar- 
rel to become part of ours, he is not afraid of the slow 
verdict of history. But, he adds, we hold this trouble 
at arm’s length. While we attempt to keep our judg- 
ments cooi, “the world is hot, and it may be that at 
any time without our cooperation and without our 
ability to stop it, the flame may extend to us.” Mr. 
Root, ex-secretary of state, takes sharp issue with 
President Wilson and his Colonel. In a very adroit 
keynote speech to the New York State Republican con- 
vention looking forward to the presidential campaign 
Mr. Root says: 


“We have not been following the path of peace. We 
have been blindly stumbling along the road that continued 
will lead to inevitable war. Our diplomacy has dealt with 
symptoms and ignored causes. The great decisive ques- 
tion upon which our peace depends is the question whether 
the rule of action applied to Belgium is to be tolerated. 
If it is to be tolerated by the civilized world this Nation 
will have to fight for its life. There will be no escape. .. . 

“The Government that shakes its fist first and its finger 
afterward falls into contempt. Our diplomacy has lost its 
authority and influence because we have been brave in 
words and irresolute in action. Men may say that the 
words of our diplomatic notes were justified; men may say 
that our inaction was justified; but no man can say that 
both our words and our inaction were wise and creditable.” 


Diplomats Arrange a “Paper” 
Lusitania Settlement. 


ECRETARY LANSING and Ambassador Berns- 
torff said they had found a way to settle the Lusi- 
tania case officially in behalf of their respective govern-— 
ments. The substance of the terms, unconcealed by 
confidential diplomacy from the press, read: On the 
part of Germany, 1) Recognition of liability for repara- 
tion, owing to the fact that American lives were de- 
stroyed by the act of reprisal which resulted in the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. 2) A reiteration of previous as- 
surances given at the time the Arabic was sunk, that 
passenger vessels will not be attacked or destroyed 
without warning and without measures being taken for 
the safety of the non-combatants on board, provided 
such ships do not try to resist or escape. The United 
States for its part accepts, instead of a specific “dis- 
avowal” of an “illegal” submarine attack, Germany’s 
recognition of liability on the ground stated. “Secret 
diplomacy” kept the newspapers guessing about the 
exact wording of a document which President Wilson, 
the Cabinet and the two diplomats deemed “substantially 
satisfactory” as a settlement. Newspapers in Germany 
printed interviews with the German Chancellor and 
Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs referring to “an 
impossible humiliation” and “new demands” on our 
part. Secretary Lansing replied in an interview declar- 
ing that our demands had not been increased since they 
were made in May last. Fairness, reasonableness and 
consideration had been shown to honorably arrange 
the dispute and maintain traditionally friendly relations. 
Our newspapers interpreted all this publicity as in effect 
calculated to make the final text of agreement acceptable 
to the people in both countries when OK’d and pub- 
lished. 
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Substantial Victory or Dis- 
honorable Surrender? 


OME disposition was shown in our press to post- 

pone criticism or praise until a signed settlement 
appeared. A tone of relief rather than satisfaction was 
noticeable in a very large amount of editorial com- 
ment. Assuming that a dishonorable agreement is in- 
credible on the part of any administration, it is not the 
temper of this people, says the Deseret Evening News, 
Salt Lake City, “to imperil the friendly relations be- 
tween the two governments by stubborn insistence upon 
a formal phrase.” It is the substance of any admis- 
sion of responsibility for injury to a neutral and a prac- 
tical disavowal in changing its submarine policy which 
count, in the opinion of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
“the real diplomatic victory of the United States was 
won months ago.” Many papers speak to similar ef- 
fect. Comparatively few shout victory. Nor is there 
yet a very great number of savage critics like the N. Y. 
Tribune which is cocksure that “Thanks to Mr. Wil- 
son’s course, ‘too proud to fight’ has now been estab- 
lished as the controlling spirit of American foreign pol- 
icy, and henceforth no nation will be restrained from 
murdering any American citizen by the thought that 
such murder is regarded as ‘illegal’ by an American 
administration.” But with the actual settlement still 
hanging in the air, Germany-fires a new declaration of 
submarine policy at us, and it appears that Secretary 
Lansing had invited something of that sort in a mem- 
orandum known to all the belligerents. The color of 
“surrender to Germany” and a “bargain with Berns- 
torff” is not calculated to help prepare public opinion 
to approve a Lusitania settlement. 


Germany and Austria Give An- 
other Submarine Warning. 


GERMANY and Austria announce to representatives 
of neutral governments that from March 1, armed 
merchant ships of the enemy will be attacked without 
warning. The announcement is published, together 
with the text of British admiralty instructions, said to 
have been found on captured ships, authorizing the 
“illegal” use of guns by bluejackets against submarines. 
The Teutonic contention is that there is no valid dis- 
tinction between carrying guns for defensive or offensive 
purposes. Neutrals are thus warned of the danger of 
entrusting persons or property to ships that carry can- 
non for any purpose whatever. Such ships will be 
treated as combatants. It is generally recognized that 
the Central Powers by this move put up to us a larger 
number of critical problems of policy than by their war- 
zone decree. Will assurances regarding treatment of 
passenger liners be observed? Bernstorff smiles or 
looks downcast. In practice how will submarine com- 
manders distinguish between “armed” and “unarmed” 
vessels on sight? At our ports we have held that 
Italian ships carrying small guns for defensive pur- 
poses were commercial vessels free to come and go. 
sritish liners, however, at our “informal” suggestion, 
have dismounted their defensive guns. The Lusitania 
carried none. Contrary to hitherto undisputed principle 
and practice shall we give a merchantman with a single 
gun only war privileges of a twenty-four-hour stay for 
coaling and provision in our ports? Shall American 
citizens be kept off ships when we have been pleading 
all through the war for their right to safe travel on the 
seas? Assent to the latest Teutonic demands concludes 






the N. Y. Times, would be the shortest and probably 
the surest road to trouble for this country. 


Secretary Lansing Proposes 
a New Sea-Code. 


GERMANY'S action has all the outward aspects of 

an attempt to trick the United States government, 
as the N. Y. World sees it. For Secretary Lansing had 
recently sent an “informal” memorandum first to the 
Allies proposing that all belligerents agree upon a modus 
vivendi whereby merchantment shall carry no guns, and 
submarines shall observe humane rules like cruisers. He 
suggested that the introduction of the submarines had 
in reality changed conditions. Arming merchantmen 
defensively belonged to the days of privateering—now 
past. Even small guns to-day could prevent exercise of 
the right of search by a submarine; in reality the guns 
might be regarded as constituting superior offensive 
armament. Fair play and protection of innocents might 
be secured by provisions like these : 

“Noncombatants may expect protection under the rules 
of international law and principles of humanity when travel- 
ing on merchant ships. 

“Warning must be given before a merchantman is at- 
tacked. 

“Belligerent-owned merchant ships must obey warnings 
to stop. 

“Merchantmen shall not be fired on except in case of re- 
sistance or flight. 

“No merchantman shall be sunk except when it is impos- 
sible to supply a prize crew or until passengers and crew 
are placed in safety. 

“Merchantmen shall not be permitted to mount arms.” 


No replies had been received from any of the bel- 
ligerents before the German announcement was pro- 
mulgated and German papers spoke out against any 
policy which should render submarine warfare inef- 
fective. The London papers promptly condemned 
Lansing’s proposals as “license for piracy.” But the 
Manchester Guardian scents danger of a traditional 
American hostility to British abuse of sea-power and 
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FORCING THE SUBMARINE ISSUE 


wants to have Mr. Bryce or Mr. Balfour sent as a spe- 
cial envoy to the United States in what it considers a 
serious situation. 


“It will be remembered that at the conference of Paris 
fifty years ago, which abolished privateering, the United 
States refused to agree, on the ground that altho the 
abolition might aid the cause of humanity in war, it fa- 
vored the great naval Powers of the world at the expense 
of the Powers with a large mercantile marine but a small 
navy. Something of this principle influences America’s 
attitude toward Germany’s use of the submarine as an in- 
strument of war.” 


Trouble In Making New Rules 
In War Time. 


PAIR arguments on both sides of the submarine and 

merchantman problem were stated by Mr. Lansing, 
in the opinion of the N. Y..Evening Post. But to say 
that our government seriously thinks of regarding mer- 
chant vessels with guns on board as auxiliary warships 
means trouble. We have been insisting that belligerents 
hold to established principles of international law. We 
refused to change precedent regarding the right of this 
neutral country to ship munitions. 


“Can it be that our Government is now to do the very 
thing which it would not allow in others? Are we to set up 
a new rule about armed merchantmen, off our own bat? 
If so, our mouth will be shut when other Governments bring 
out their own alterations of international law. It is a dan- 
gerous business. If we embark upon such ventures, we 
shall be exposed to the charge not only of inconsistency 
but of violating strict neutrality; and shall be unnecessarily 
heaping up vexation and peril for ourselves.” 


It is not to be expected that England or her allies 
will agree to anything of the kind, says the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. The rule would do our trade 
more harm than that of any other nation, and virtually 
upholds the barbarous form of naval warfare against 
which we have been protesting for a year. “It will be 
far better to make an open enemy of Germany than to 
favor her methods in this underhanded way for the 
sake of keeping on ‘friendly terms’ with her.” But the 
Louisville Courier-Journal expresses a different point 
of view. It is the Entente’s move. The Teutonic warn- 
ing is in line with developing a solution of the new sub- 
marine problem by precise definitions, first of restric- 
tions and now of rights proper to submarines. 


“As between the Teutonic Powers and the United States, 
the question appears virtually settled. Our contentions for 
fair treatment of the Entente’s merchantmen are on the 
way to being expressly granted. Whether these conten- 
tions embrace everything that London and Paris and Rome 
could wish is not pertinent to discussions between Wash- 
ington and Berlin. It is for the Entente to say whether 
they will profit to the full by the results of our endeavor, 
or continue to arm their merchantmen and invite disaster.” 


What Next in Maneuvering For 
“Freedom of the Seas”? 


PRESS correspondents at Washington to whom edi- 

tors and readers look for light upon “inside” de- 
velopments there, are not all as frank as Mr. Olds 
of the N. Y. Herald. “These are perilous days,” he 
writes, “days of much changing here in Washington. 
The man, be he official or mere observer, who under- 
takes to predict takes his life in his hands.” Yet he 
thinks counter proposals on submarines versus armed 
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merchantmen likely to come from the allies. The cor- 
respondent of the N. Y. Evening Sun reports that be- 
hind Lansing’s memorandum to belligerents is a de- 
veloping Wilson doctrine of “freedom of the seas.” 
The idea is to eventually obtain international sanction 
for surrounding legitimate commerce with the same 
safeguards in war as in peace. The N. Y. Sun cor- 
respondent finds that the suggested new sea-code is 
backed by authorities of the American navy. In war 
we should have to rely much on submarines for de- 
fence of our long coast lines. Precedents growing out 





RHAPSODY! 
—Carter in New York Evening Sun 


of this war should not allow them to be at the mercy 
of a large attacking merchant marine. The N. Y. 
Evening Post correspondent sees indications of increas- 
ingly favorable consideration of the Lansing code by 
representatives of belligerents. Until such a code be 
uniformly adopted by belligerents the administration 
will hold that previous international law is unchanged. 
The policy as at present determined is neither accep- 
tance or rejection of the German position: 


“The United States will insist that the lives of its citi- 
zens traveling on ‘unresisting merchantmen’ must be sate- 
guarded. 

“If an armed merchantman of any of the belligerents is 
equipped with guns and contains in its crew enlisted gun- 
ners from the navy of the country whose flag the vessel 
flies, with instructions to attack submarines, that would in- 
vest the ship with the character of an auxiliary cruiser, 
and international law gives a submarine or enemy war- 
ship the right to attack without warning.” 


Each case, explains Mr. Lawrence, “must therefore 
stand on its own bottom, and the United States will 
continue to hold Germany and Austria responsible for 
any loss of American lives on ‘unresisting merchant- 
men.’ This places upon the submarine commanders the 
burden of determining whether a merchantman has a 
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war character or not, and Berlin and Vienna must carry 
the worries of what these commanders may do by mis- 
take or otherwise.” The very next Washington dis- 
patches to all papers flash the news that the “satisfac- 


tory” Lansing-Bernstorff settlement is held up by Presi- 
dent Wilson pending further assurances of safety for 
Americans on “liners” under the new German subma- 
rine policy after March 1. What next? 





It would be even more terrible to threaten to treat the British 
naval ‘ships like merchant vessels.—Springfield Republican. 

Why not keep the Appam ourselves? We need a merchant 
marine more than either Germany or England.—Charleston News 
and Courier. 


Uncle Sam doesn’t blame Germany for wishing to escape humili- 
ation—he knows how it feels himself—Boston Transcript. 


Lansing and Von Bernstorff seem to be searching for a word 
that will sound harsh in English and soft in German.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





DEMOCRATS TRY TO SET A DATE FOR LETTING GO 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


COMPLETE independence, possibly as early as 1918, 

more likely by 1920, probably not later than 1921, 
is the promise dangled before the Filipinos by the 
United States Senate. This is a trifling, dishonorable 
and impossible “scuttle” in the Philippines, according 
to the minority opposition. It seems safe to predict 
that Philippine policy will figure thunderously in 
the coming presidential campaign. What Congress and 
the President may finally decide to do this session is 
less clear. The Senate surprised the country into dis- 
cussion by voting, 52 to 24, to authorize the President 
definitely to withdraw United States sovereignty from 
the Philippines, and recognize them as an independent 
nation, in not less than two nor more than four years. 
If, however, conditions warrant, he might extend the 
time for a session of Congress to consider the situation. 
This proposition, embodied in the Clarke amendment 
to the Jones-Hitchcock bill providing for a more auton- 
omous government for the Philippines, killed a pream- 
ble declaring it to be the purpose of the United States 
to grant complete independence “when, in the judgment 
of the United States, it will be to the permanent interest 
of the Philippine Islands.” Six western Republicans— 
Borah of Idaho, Clapp of Minnesota, Kenyon of Iowa, 
La Follette of Wisconsin, Norris of Nebraska, and 
Works of California—voted with the Democrats for 
the amended bill. Tventy senators were recorded as 
not voting, among them Sherman of Illinois and Weeks 
of Massachusetts, Republican “favorite sons” in this 
presidential convention year. 


Garrison Opposed “Abandon- 
ment of Duty.” 


HE PRINCIPLE of the Clarke amendment Secre- 

tary Garrison named as one of the fundamental 
differences with President Wilson on which he based 
his resignation from the Cabinet. He called it “an 
abandonment of the duty of this nation and a breach of 
trust toward the Filipinos.” The President replied 
that in his own judgment “the action embodied in the 
Clarke ‘amendment is unwise at this time,” but that 
the time to pass judgment would come after conference 
and action by both houses of Congress had given final 
form to proposals. Press correspondents at Washing- 
ton had spread the impression that President Wilson 
favored the Clarke amendment. They report that 
Chairman Jones of the House Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is willing to substitute for promises of ultimate 
independence (which the House approved last session) 
a definite date for independence, say July 4, 1921 or 
1925, provision to be made for setting up a suitable 





form of self-government by that time. The Demo- 
cratic administration appears to feel bound to. make 
somehow good on its party platform pledge. The Bal- 
timore plank called for “the immediate declaration of 
the nation’s purpose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government 
can be established, such independence to be guaranteed 
by us until the neutralization of the islands can be 
secured by treaty with other powers.” That was be- 
fore the war produced uneasy and unsettling world con- 
ditions and changing minds to reckon with. The Sen- 
ate discarded every proposal to guarantee independence 
or secure neutralization by treaty and voted for com- 
plete severance of control by the United States. How 
far the desire thus shown at Washington beyond party 
lines to get rid of the Philippines represents public 
opinion now, becomes a live question. 


A Spectacle of Confused 
Senatorial Counsel. 


BESIDES various attempts to make Democratic 

responsibility unmistakably clear for “scuttling” and 
counter attempts to get Republicans clearly committed 
against “independence,” Senators struggled mostly over 
proposed strings to independence. Senator Norris 























“STEP AT A TIME, SONNY!” 
—Orr in Nashville Tennessean 
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THE WAR CALL 
wanted to exclude all reference to United States naval 
bases, but was voted down. Many senators emphasized 
the menace of the Philippines to our own peace and 
their burden upon our progress. Senator Clarke plead- 
ed that we could not maintain a Monroe doctrine in the 
Philippines and here, too. Senator Borah, Progressive 
Republican, voting for the bill, held that if Filipinos 
were content and if partisan politics could be eliminated 
from our handling of the problem we would better stay 
in. But the Philippines had been and evidently would 
continue to be the football of party politics. And since 
the Filipinos could not be expected to reach an imposed 
“standard” of fitness for self-government in two or 
even three hundred years, independence to try their 
own standard was as good in three or four years as in 
twenty. Senator Smith of Michigan alone indulged in 
a fiery denunciation of the Democratic policy of scuttle, 
hauling down the American flag, and turning the help- 
less Filipinos adrift. From the confusion of Senatorial 
counsel emerged the Clarke amendment declaring for 
“independence,” and virtually nullifying all the careful 
provisions for further self-government contained in the 
body of the bill. The Republican minority appeared 
content to let the spectacle speak for itself. Occasion- 
ally they interrupted the Democratic majority debaters 
to remind them of the defeat of Bryan on his “par- 
amount issue” of imperialism in 1900, and to emphasize 
national duties and obligations that possession of the 
Philippines entails. In such details of the Senate situ- 
ation we find a fair picture of many currents and cross- 
currents of discussion in the press. 


Proposing a Base and 
Cowardly Surrender. 


EADING newspaper advocates of “preparedness” 
are especially aroused to the fighting pitch. Here 

is “a brutal challenge to American honor and self- 
respect,” and “a base surrender to inertia and coward- 
ice,” according to the N. Y. Tribune. Public opinion 
must now be brought to bear on the plain issue of 
scuttling, declares the Providence Journal, in order to 
kill everything “that carries any suggestion that en- 
larged self-government for the Philippines will some 
day be translated into national sovereignty.” If a day 
or a year after our flag is hauled down Japan should 
run up her banner, the Philippines would be an issue 
in American politics, asserts the Chicago Tribune. Re- 
treat is no prudence at all. We should still be respon- 
sible for another political plague spot on this not too 
peaceful earth. It is tragic, continues the Tribune, “to 
think that: official Washington can do no more than 
undo the deeds of virile forbears and point the path to 
national recession.”- Drop the Philippine bill alto- 
gether, urges the N. Y. Times, the sentiment of the 
country is strongly opposed to it. Our wards are 
making progress. Congress has no time for the futile 
bill this session. The Times a few months ago endorsed 
ex-President Taft’s severe criticism of demoralized 
Philippine administration under the Democratic Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison. It now accepts the report of 
an inspection by Brigadier-General McIntyre that Har- 
rison’s administration has been beneficial to the island- 
ers, who are reasonably contented and progressing edu- 
cationally and industrially. Trusteeship long continued 
is the only honorable réle for the United States, in the 
opinion of the Times, and many papers agree. The 
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N. Y. World, considered a chief defender of the Wilson 
administration, deplores “fooling” with the Philippines 
at this time. It insists, however, that the treaty of 
Paris contained not a word binding us to perpetual 
possession of the archipelago. “The sovereign power 
of the United States to turn the islands over to their 
people is no more to be questioned than that of Spain 
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THE FOUNDLING 


—Evans in Baltimore American 





to transfer them to the United States. Philippine in- 
dependence is a matter of time and expediency, and not 
of treaty rights or law.” 


Belief that American Opinion 
is Changing. 

‘T HAT there has been a great change in the attitude 

of the people toward the Philippines seems beyond 
doubt to the Indianapolis News. We have done good 
work in the Philippines and have not suffered from any 
weakening of American. ideals, as the anti-imperialists 
feared. Desire to hold them for the sake of holding 
them is gone. Withdrawal would greatly strengthen 
our home defenses. “It is no longer felt that there is 
any question of honor involved, except that connected 
with the performance of our duty to the Filipinos.” 
While advising the administration to go slow and not 
make the islands a worse menace than they now are, 
the Charleston News and Courier times have 
changed since McKinley’s touring days. “The real 
Philippines question now is not ‘shall we give up the 
Philippines?’ It is ‘how shall we get rid of the Philip- 
pines?’?” If there were no other way to get rid of 
them, says the Jacksonville Times-Union, “it would pay 
us to give them a half billion dollars to go to Japan and 
pay Japan another half billion to take them. It would 
certainly be more to their interest to be incorporated 
with an Asiatic empire able to defend them than to re- 
main permanently appended to the United States as an 
inferior people.” Four years hence the Filipinos should 
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be as ready for self-government as they ever will be, 
avers the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. “They may not be 
able to govern themselves as we govern ourselves—but 
that is not our business to decide. . . . No other one 
thing that the United States can do can lend so much 
moral strength to the Mouroe Doctrine as our with- 
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drawal of American sovereignty from the Philippines.” 
Many Republican journals, like the San Francisco 
Chronicle, criticize the administration for “trifling,” 
and at present only insist that the Democrats do not 
stop short of promising “freedom” and “independence” 
without any strings. 





THE FIGHT FOR AND AGAINST CONFIRMING BRANDEIS 
FOR THE SUPREME COURT 


|S THE fight against Brandeis just the kind calculated 

to force the confirmation of his appointment to the 
Supreme Court? The Republican Omaha Bee thinks so, 
since his course is thus shown to have been so direct as to 
arouse the oppesition of extremists on both sides. This 
is the most widespread impression to be gathered from 
an examination of masses of editorial opinion ex- 
pressed in all parts of the country, regardless of polit- 
ical party affiliations. The comprehensive sketch of 
Mr. Brandeis’ career printed elsewhere in this issue of 
CuRRENT OPINION reveals the lines of raging contro- 
versy aroused by the appointment. No one need be 
overly alarmed lest a chunk of dynamite has been in- 
troduced into the judicial machinery, observes the Re- 
publican News-Tribune, Duluth; it is, of course, a pure- 
ly political appointment, but “there have been others.” 
Judge Seabury, of the Court of Appeals of New York 
State, says Brandeis is fortunate in his critics who at- 
tack him because “he cannot be relied upon as a servant 
of monopoly and privilege.” No man, Judge Seabury 
insists, at all qualified to discharge judicial duties, can 
avoid having opinions and convictions upon the social 
and economic questions which are profoundly influenc- 
ing the thought of this age. Nothing but good, thinks 
this judge, can come to the court from the contribution 
of Brandeis’ views. Hearst’s N. Y. American, which 
has been attacking the President for nearly everything 
he has done, calls this “the best appointment Mr. Wilson 
has made.” The Providence Journal, another persistent 
criti¢, compares Brandeis with Hughes as a fighter but 
an impartial judge, and considers Brandeis also highly 
qualified by legal attainments and standards of profes- 
sional honor. The conservative Philadelphia Ledger 
says judicial experience is beside the point. John 
Marshall, Chief Justice Fuller and others among the 
greatest justices stepped from practice into the highest 
tribunal. “Radicalism is not a crime, and the prestige 
of the court might readily be impaired were a great 
body of public opinion in the nation to be inhibited from 
representation on the final tribunal of justice.” After 
the Senate has once more reminded the President that 
it has a lot to say about who is going to be put on the 
Supreme bench, the Chicago Herald considers it fair 
to assume that Brandeis will be confirmed and “don 
the robe which he should wear well.” 


What the Critics of Brandeis 
Are Saying. 
O PPOSITION to Brandeis is, however, extremely 


bitter and persistent. The Senate Committee 


which began open hearings last month found it neces- 
sary to arrange for what promises to be a contest long 
drawn out since both sides are to be heard. The early 
testimony included that of Commissioner Thorne of 





Iowa. He contends that Brandeis “threw” the case of 
western shippers before the Commerce Commission and 
failed to notify associate counsel regarding his attitude. 
President Winslow, of the. United Shoe Machinery 
Company, charges that Brandeis took advantage of 
knowledge acquired as company counsel to take up 
prosecution later. Other witnesses accused him of ques- 
tionable law practice in railroad wrecking and handling 
estates. A Boston petition against confirming the appoint- 
ment bore the name of President Lowell of Harvard 
among the signatures. The objections stated were: “We 
do not believe that Mr. Brandeis has the judicial tem- 
perament and capacity which should be required in a 
judge of the Supreme Court. His reputation as a law- 
yer is such that he has not the confidence of the people.” 
The ultimate effect of the Committee’s investigation up- 
on the votes of senators to reject or confirm remains to 
be seen. He has the opposition of both Senators Lodge 
and Weeks of Massachusetts. None of the original 
newspaper critics show any signs of recanting. The 
most conspicuous of them are in New York and Boston. 
The N. Y. Sun surmises that “perhaps Mr. Wilson has 
no other purpose than to test the Senate’s vigilance and 
firmness in the exercise of its duty to protect the bench 
of the Supreme Court from such utterly and even 
ridiculously unfit appointments as this.” The Times 
says: “To nominate and confirm with intent to ‘pack’ 
the court for the Government prosecutors would be as 
flagrant a breach of trust as to put upon the bench an 
avowed partisan and active advocate of the defendant 
corporations.” The Boston Herald declares that 
Brandeis’ mind is not the type “which has proved most 
serviceable in the deliberations of the Supreme Court.” 
The Transcript says: “However much the appointment 
may strengthen the President politically, the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Brandeis would not strengthen the Supreme 
Court because that tribunal can “only be strengthened 
by a personnel which commands the confidence of the 
whole nation.” Here and there, too, throughout the 
country sharp protest is being voiced. “Oh, why not 
Samuel Untermyer or Dr. Jacob S. Coxey?” exclaims 
the Detroit Free Press. That paper further asks: “We 
wonder whether the extravagant lauders of the Presi- 
dent and his nominee for the supreme bench would be 
gratified to hear that cases of their own, involving their 
liberty or their property, cases they think of as indi- 
viduals and not collectively, must be determined by the 
erratic methods of Brandeis reasoning?” And the Los 
Angeles Times declares that Brandeis is “not only a 
destroyer; he is a hypocrite. . . . The attempt to place 
in the powerful seat of Justice of the Supreme Court a 
dangerous demagogue of the Brandeis type is enough 
to make cold chills run down the spine of every patriot 
of the nation.” ,; 
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MR. ASQUITH’S REVERSAL OF GREAT BRITAIN’S 
WAR POLICY 


NEVER in his long lease of power, as even liberal 

London dailies admit in their comment upon the 
political situation, has Prime Minister Asquith taken 
a step so momentous as his recent decision to have a 
slow war. The new policy of exhausting Germany, of 
strangling her in the grip of sea-power, seems to come 
to that. Whatever be the ins or outs, the secrets or the 
causes of the partial reconstitution of the ministry, 
there is to be no more of that “rush” which, in the 
opinion of the ministerial London News, sent so many 
raw levies prematurely to a death that gained for their 
country nothing. There is raging now a controversy 
among the military advisers of the lawyers who make 
up the cabinet and Kitchener may go from the War 
Office as a result, but this had nothing to do with the 
decision of Mr. Asquith. He had to act lest indus- 
trial England literally bleed to death in vain. The skilled 
labor of the nation had been drafted into munitions 
plant, into trench, leaving abandoned factories to the 
unemployable. This was the tragedy looming over 
that industrial Britain to which industrial Germany has 
so long been a portent. In the process of her con- 
version into an armed camp England risked the loss 
of the arts by which her commerce is sustained, that 
commerce which is her greatness, her excuse for be- 
ing. The Germans fall into no such error. They 
keep their industries alive, their factories—not their 
munitions plants alone—humming, their technical 
schools filled with eager pupils. Yet Germany’s indus- 
trial life is paralyzed, commercially, by the world-war. 


Germany Gives Great Britain 
a Cue. 


M& ASQUITH got his cue from Germany when he 

refused to sacrifice industrial England to military 
England, according to the Paris Temps. He ran 
counter to the projects of David Lloyd George him- 
self, if we are to follow the inferences of the London 
Nation, a liberal organ to which Lloyd George is a 
renegade radical. The Germans are so confident of 
their capacity to recapture their lost world-markets 
that when peace comes they will flood every continent 
with their cheapened wares. Mr. Asquith will guard 
the British from this peril by keeping Germany ex- 
hausted. She will be blockaded to the suffocation point 





FOR NEUTRALS 


“Why do we torpedo passenger 
ships? j Look what our splendid organi- 

Because we are being starved zation is doing!” 
by the infamous English.” 


FOR NATIVES 
“Who says we are in distress? 


—London Punch 


by sea and held to her long and extended lines on land. 
Within her wide range she will be tempted to the mad- 
dest running amuck. Germany, however, as the Paris 
Débats sees reason to conjecture, divines the purpose. 
She will spare herself. The war promises thus to 
become more spectacular than decisive for some little 
time to come. If this theory of the struggle be more 
than the passing impression of the European dailies, 
the crucial events of the immediate future are likeliest 
to come upon the world from the seas. The sole dra- 
matic effect ashore has been the “unconditional sur- 
render” of Montenegro, followed by her change of 
mind. 


Montenegro Takes the Center 
of the Strategical Stage. 


MILING as is the face put upon the Montenegrin 

affair by the British war office under its chief of 
staff, the shock of it perturbs the Italian press hugely. 
There is almost a quarrel over it between the news- 
papers of Rome and the newspapers of London. Some- 
body failed to arrive in time and the Yorkshire Post 
reflects sentiment at home in saying that the tardy ones 
were neither French nor English. Whether Monte- 
negro surrendered or only pretended to surrender, con- 
cedes the Manchester Guardian, the Teutonic allies have 
put a large bomb beneath the entente and exploded it. 
The allies are quarreling among themselves over the 
allocation of the blame. The surrender is affirmed 
by the Rome Tribuna to be a political rather than a 
military event, due to personal factors working behind 
the scenes in Germany’s favor for a long time. King 
Nicholas of Montenegro, knowing that if the coun- 
try’s surrender was not unanimous and if “the allies 
did, after all, win the war, there would be an end to 
his dynasty, changed his mind at the last moment” and 
went on with the struggle. At last accounts, the cur- 
tain of the censorship had dropped upon the Monte- 
negro scene, with Berlin and London hurling their con- 
flicting official reports of events there into one an- 
other’s faces. 


Division Among Mr. Asquith’s 
Military Advisers. 


HE reorganization of the higher military com- 

mand at the war office in London is closely con- 
nected with the new policy of pushing Germany at 
sea, as the Rome Tribuna and its Italian contemporaries 
understand the new allied strategy. Germany is too 
well prepared for a land-war to be crushed by mere 
numbers. The blockade has shown itself unexpect- 
edly efficient. While it is pressed, Mr. Asquith, in con- 
cert with his French, Russian and other friends, will 
decide the two considerations which must be vital when 
summer arrives. Should the land-war be pressed east 
or west? If in the west, what tactics will push Ger- 
many hardest? On this point the military expert of 
the Manchester Guardian comments with characteristic 
impressiveness : 


“The utmost for which the so-called ‘easterners’ ever 
contended was that last year there was a better chance of 
securing decisive results in the east than in the west. That 
the west is the area in which the greatest German military 
strength is situated, and that a great victory here would 
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be worth more than elsewhere, is disputed by no one. But 
the argument of the easterns was that this victory on the 
west was not to be had until we had accumulated enormous 
stores of munitions and solved certain tactical problems, 
neither of which seemed likely within the year, whereas 
there was a victory to be had in the east at a comparatively 
small expenditure of energy if only it were wisely directed. 
The events of last year have surely justified this view. We 
have paid a terribly heavy penalty for our efforts to break 
through in the west before the conditions of success were 
present. We were not in a position to ignore the east, 
partly because our interests are exceedingly great there 
and not overwell protected, partly because the political 
origins of the war are there. The motive of the Germans 
in forcing this war on Europe was to prevent a barrier 
being formed to their expansion in the east by a Servia 
in a state of semi-dependence upon Russia. Her invasion 
of Belgium and France was a means to clearing a road 
for herself in the east, not an end in itself. An offensive 
campaign in the Balkans was from the very beginning part 
of the German plans, as is shown by the Austrian invasions 
of Serbia. Nor is it accurate to say that no results that we 
could obtain in the east could be decisive. 
we had occupied Constantinople and Bagdad and main- 
tained Serbia, then we had only to hold in the west to win 
the war. Success in the east last year was, in fact, the 
only way in which we could hope to win the war by merely 
holding our own.” 


Strategy and Tactics of Vic- 
tory for the Allies. 


ACCEPTANCE by Prime Minister Asquith of the 

theory that the allies should be in less of a hurry 
to hurl themselves unprepared against German trenches, 
involves the sacrifice of some other conceptions of 
British and French tactics. Hitherto, according to the 
official exponent of English liberalism in the press, the 
theory has been that after a prolonged process of 
“nibbling” the whole of the present German lines could 
be carried. All the big allied offensives have been upon 
that theory. The battle of Loos, “disappointing as its 
later stages proved,” gave the theory some confirmation. 
“Had the Scottish division which poured over Hill 60 
into the plain of Douai been adequately supported, it 
seems probable that*such an indentation could have been 
made in the German lines as to compel a general with- 
drawal.” The problem on this theory, to follow the 
argument further as our contemporary outlines it, 
would be for the future the more rapid bringing up 
of supports, whether of infantry or artillery: 


“There are, however, some critics who maintain that this 
theory is unworkable, that the danger of deep, narrow pene- 
tration of the enemy’s lines is greater for the attack than 
for the defence, and that any rush through (unless it is 
on a very wide front) is sure to end in disaster. What 
this new school of critics looks forward to is a gradual 
penetration of the system of defences, group by group, 
over a wide front, to be effected mainly by artillery, with 
infantry in a secondary roéle. It is an interesting view, 
tho the cumulative cost of such a plan is likely to be 
something of which no one here has any conception. We 
can only hope that this view is wrong, and that the break- 
ing as distinct from the peeling theory (for that is what 
the new suggestions amount to) may prove to be sound. 
So far as aur evidence goes, it would seem that whatever 
success is to be gained will be gained quickly—in the first 
few hours of a battle—and that an attack which is pro- 
longed is as good as lost. All our successes in the west 
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Supposing that. 





and also the sensational German victory at Gorlice have 
been won in the first few hours; the checks and the heavy 
losses have followed later.” 


How Germany Interprets the 
Slower War Policy of the 
Allies. 


BERLIN, through the inspired press, follows the 

progress of Mr. Asquith’s education in the art of 
war with unconcealed amusement. He is favoring his 
country with the “supreme bluff” of his career, af- 
firms the Kreuz-Zeitung, a daily reflecting the views 
of the court party and of the military circle in touch 
with Emperor William. The fiasco for the allies in 
Montenegro, it understands, has led to violent recrimi- 
nations behind the scenes between the Italian general 
staff and the British higher command. This is the real 
cause of Kitchener’s woe. The allies are everywhere 
prostrated on the continent of Europe, remarks the 
Vossische Zeitung. The trouble with them is that they 
have no plan of campaign. Having discovered that at 
last, they held a conference in Paris, proclaiming every- 
where the importance of the new war measures to be 
concerted by mutual agreement. That conference came 
to nothing. So did a second conference in London 
later. It was found impossible to devise a strategy to 
which Great Britain would commit herself and the 
conference ended in confusion. Now we behold the 
British, making a virtue of necessity, dragging the 
war impotently along and calling that a “new” military 
policy! What do the Italians think of an ally who 
leaves them in the lurch when the crisis arrives in 
Montenegro? The question is put by the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, which understands that opinion in Rome 
is affronted by London complaints that the catastrophe 
was all Italy’s fault. Italy, in English opinion, has been 
too dilatory altogether in this particular sphere, an im- 
pression hotly resented in the Rome Tribuna. A little 
oil is poured on these troubled waters by the Man- 
chester Guardian: 


“We must be careful not to do an injustice to Italy. To 
make the parallel between our interest in Antwerp and 
Italy’s in Cetinje just, we should have to imagine an Eng- 
land with a hostile Scotland on her northern frontiers. 
Supposing Scotland were a great military Power, is it so 
certain that England’s interest in Flanders would have been 
so keen as it is? Would there not have been a strong party 
here urging that whatever might happen across the Narrows 
it was our first duty to keep sufficient troops at home to 
save us from invasion from the north? That is the position 
of Italy. She is not at war with Germany. She does not 
know whether Germany will not be able to hold the French 
and Russian fronts with inferior forces and use her sur- 
plus to strike downwards from Bavaria across the Tyrol 
and to invade northern Italy. There are many things less 
likely than that; the idea, for example, that Germany, so 
long as there are Bulgarians and Turks to fight her battles, 
will use a large army in attacking Salonika is much more 
unlikely. We do not say that this is the real explanation 
of Italy’s inactivity. But if the hypothesis is sound, it 
would be sufficient to explain Italy’s failure to help Monte- 
negro. Her decision would none the less be extremely 
regrettable; but it must be remembered that opinion in 
Italy on the war is very divided, and it is important that 
nothing should be said in English newspapers that would 
give the enemy a handle.” 





Maybe a simplified spelling form of “disavow” would do.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post, 


American diplomacy is variable, but variety is the spice of life. 
—Toledo Blade, 
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REFUSAL OF THE ALLIES TO RELEASE THE “STRANGLE- 
HOLD” ON GERMANY 


T the recent conference in Rome in which the 

French Premier, M. Briand, exchanged views with 
Signor Salandra, the Italian statesman affirmed his 
fear that the British do not realize the importance of 
maintaining the naval blockade of the central powers. 
Such, at any rate, is one version of the conversation 
which has reached the Gazette de Lausanne and some 
other Swiss organs. The Italians set great store by 
their position at the entrance of the Adriatic, where, 
according to the Roman dailies, they hold the Austrian 
fleet in check. Italian dailies, like some French ones, 
fear that Great Britain, in her eagerness to conciliate 
American opinion, defines the term “blockade’’ some- 
what loosely. M. Briand was able to set the anxieties 
of the Italians at rest. The “strangle-hold” of the 
British fleet upon the central powers is to be tightened. 
So much was learned by M. Briand when, some weeks 
ago, he went to London to discuss this very topic with 
Prime Minister Asquith. The blockade, while not 
“regular” in a technical sense, is perceived more and 
more in England to be the key to the fate of the whole 
war. It will be real even if not “regular.” The cen- 
tral powers are at liberty to move very freely about 
the heart of Europe within the vast ring they have 
cleared for themselves. But the British fleet holds 
the North Sea and the Channel, despite occasional 
“evasions” from the Kiel Canal. The French fleet 
holds the Mediterranean. Italian warships block the 
Adriatic. The Russian fleet commands the Black Sea. 








Misunderstanding About the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. 

F British reports are to be taken at their face value, 
the Sea of Marmora is lost to the central powers. 
Allied submarines command it entirely. Nor has the 
neutral world, according to the Paris Gaulois, read the 
retitement of the expedition to Gallipoli at all correctly. 
The British troops on that peninsula seem to have been 
sent into Egypt, where three huncred thousand men 
await eventualities. The Gallipoli peninsula was not 
abandoned “in the naval sense.” An allied fleet rides 
at ease in the Aegean, commanding the shores. Even if 
the allies abandon Salonika the waters of the coast 
would be within the “strangle-hold.” In short, the em- 
phasis of the allies is for the time being all laid on the 
sea. There have been sensational reports of advances 
on east and west fronts, but they sustain no real rela- 
tion, we are assured by this newspaper, to the “con- 
ception” of the moment. Even the Italians, so eager 
to break through the mountain fastnesses into Austria, 
have checked the ardor of their troops until the naval 
crisis finds some solution. The allies are quite con- 
vinced, says the Débats, that the central powers are 
locked up. No amount of neutral protest will effect the 
determination of London to keep the rat in the trap. 


Is There a Gap in the Allied 
Blockade? 


GERMANY is not without a loophole from which 

she escapes occasionally through the blockade. 
This is admitted by the Lon- 
don News. The loophole is 
afforded by Serbia. “Half a 
million of men and a couple 
of thousand guns thrown into 
Serbia and Montenegro in the 
early summer of last year 
would not only have strength- 
ened our diplomacy with the 
neutral Balkan States, but 
would have blocked the road 
from Vienna to Constantino- 
ple, secured the British posi- 
tion on the lower Danube and 
placed Bulgaria at the mercy 
of the allies.” Hence the al- 
lies, we are further assured, 
realize now what they failed 
to understand a year ago. 
Salonika and not the Dar- 
danelles is the key to the 
situation. If France, Britain 
and Russia had acted unitedly 
in time they would before 
now have unlocked the door 
to Constaftinople. This ex- 
plains the new unity. Britain 
conforms more than she did 




















THE “BLOCKADE” WHICH WASHINGTON DEEMS IRREGULAR AND ILLEGAL 


This map appeared originally in the London News and is the first authenticated diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of what the allies affirm they have accomplished. The seas seem closed to Germany in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but they are closed by virtue of “Orders in Council,” issued in London, and not as a 
Against the legal situation thus created our government is said to 


result of action according to precedent. 


protest, but Britain’s plea is that she does not wish to be summoned before tribunals organized on a basis 
hostile to her conception of what the war amounts to—a starving out of Germany. 





to the naval policy of Italy 
and France. They, in turn, 
await her convenience before 
pressing the advance by land. 
Meanwhile, Sir Edward Grey, 
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addressing the House of Commons recently, improved 
the occasion to issue what our London contemporary 
calls a great and impressive address to the neutral 
world: 





























From La Grande Guerre 


GOD SAVE THE KING!—By Simpson. 


“No one could hear it without feeling the gravity of the 
situation that led him to speak with such plainness and 
decision. We cannot forego the exercise of the sea-power 
that is in our hands. Our blockade of Germany is justified 
by the laws of war and by the precedents of the past— 
most of all by the precedents established by the United 
States. We have exercised it with humanity and with 
justice. We have taken no innocent life and have strictly 
observed the interests of neutrals. That we have not 
caused them inconvenience is not suggested. That is an 
inevitable consequence of war, and the neutral cannot ex- 
pect to live in a world at war without some inconvenience 
as well as much gain. Was not Lancashire reduced to 
famine by the blockade of the South American ports? But 
against our perfectly legitimate and indisputably humane 
exercise of sea-power, Sir Edward Grey set before the 
neutral world in stern, unflinching accents the dark story 
of murder and piracy with which Germany has shocked 
humanity—murder and piracy, not only against belligerents 
but against the neutrals themselves. Has the neutral world 
no discrimination here? Does it see no difference between 
murder and the inconvenience of its merchants? Has it 
the same note of protest in the one case as in the other— 
against the delay of its merchandise as against the ruth- 
less drowning of women and children? These questions 
need to be asked. They call for an answer. We hope the 
answer will put human life above the calculations of the 
counting-house.” 


Risk of Embroiling the English 
with the Americans. 


W HILE the allies, headed by the British, will insist 
upon the maintenance of the siege of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, not allowing that siege to be 





rendered void by the “technical claims” of neutrals or 
by that “sinister figment,” the freedom of the seas, “in- 
vented by the Germans as a lure to A.nerican public 
opinion,” the Asquith government will do nothing to in- 
fringe the substantial rights of neutrals. This is the 
language of the London Spectator, wiuch is not a 
ministerial organ but which is in a position to define 
the British official attitude with exactness. Great 
Britain, says this competent commentator, can not al- 
low the Americans to feed and supply Germany under 
the cloak of neutrality. On the other hand, the British 
do not want the Americans to suffer unnecessarily just 
because there is.a war. But England can not admit 
that Germany must be supplied with food and articles 
necessary in the manufacture of munitions just because 
there is a neutral label on them and somebody is will- 
ing to swear that they are not consigned to German 
merchants or intended for German consumption. Fur- 
thermore: 


“The [London] Times correspondent at Washington in 
Wednesday’s issue quotes the New York World as re- 
sponsible for the statement that the Government of the 
United States are about to issue a protest asserting that 
our present policy towards contraband ‘contravenes the 
traditional British attitude in regard to the treatment of 
foodstuffs,’ and that it ‘runs counter to the views of the 
Government as expressed during and after the formulation 
of the Declaration of London.’ The New York World 
goes on to suggest that ‘as the Order in Council was pro- 
claimed as a retaliation for the German submarine cam- 
paign, it ought to be abandoned if Germany is now really 
prepared to abandon her blockade.’ We sincerely hope 
that this does not represent the real intentions of the Amer- 
ican Government, and that no action of theirs will be based 
upon it, tho of course we can well believe that the German 
diplomats have been moving heaven and earth to induce 
the President and the State Department to act as their 
cat’s-paw and to take a line which superficially looks fair 
and reasonable. ‘We,’ say the Germans, ‘give up the indis- 
criminate sinking of enemy ships when and where we can 
and without affording any real protection to the passengers 
and crews, but in response to that great concession the 
United States must sternly request and require that Britain 
shall give up her blockade, or by whatever name she calls 
her policy towards contraband.’ . . . 
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From La Grande Guerre 


ON THE DUNES AT NIEUPORT—By Charles Fouqueray. 
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THE SITUATION OF THE ALLIES ON THE SEA 163 


“To the State Department, engaged in the easy task of 
knocking verbal sparks out of our Foreign Office, we want, 
then, to say what is said by a character in one of Steven- 
son’s novels: ‘You cannot fight me with a word.’ They 
may obtain any amount of dialectical successes over our 
diplomatists, but that will make no difference to the deter- 
mination of the British people, nor will it alter by one iota 
the facts behind the words. Call it a blockade, a policy of 
retaliation as regards war zones, the organic development 
of contraband of war, or what you will, the fact remains 
that, come what may, we mean to use our Sea-power to 
bring Germany to her knees, and shall 
not allow the accident of the peculiar 
geographical position of certain of the 
neutral Powers to defeat a policy essen- 
tial to our existence as a free people. 
Germany is a besieged nation, and we 
are the besiegers. That is the long and 
short of the matter. To imagine that we 
are going to raise the siege, or maintain 
it as a bloodstained sham, because of the 
geographical difficulties of which we have 
spoken is utterly to misread the character 
of the British people. They are no more 
going to surrender to a punctilio of this 
kind than the Government of the North 
would have surrendered to it during the 


Civil War.” f 


Li) 


Is the Great Naval Fight of 
the War Coming? 


]F: as so many French newspapers 

are inclined to think, notably the 
Paris Figaro, the Germans are begin- 
ning to take a desperate view of the 
naval situation, they may be impelled to stake everything 
in a last deadly rush upon their greatest foe—England. 
The expert of the London Standard thinks the Berlin 
magnates would not endorse such a proposition as long 
as the situation ashore affords a fighting chance. The 
German fleet is held in reserve as the supreme throw. 
The theory of Admiral von Tirpitz always was that the 
allies would be driven to spread themselves far and 
wide over the world’s waters by the exigencies of 
patrolling the sea routes against neutrals. The oppor- 
tunity of the Germans will come in some unguarded 
moment. The strategical position of the Germans in 
the north, writes the. well-informed Gerard Fiennes in 
the London Standard, has from the outset been ‘con- 
trolled by two factors. First was the marked inferiority 
of their high sea fleet to the British grand fleet which 
faced it in the North Sea. Second was the imperative 
necessity of maintaining the command of the Baltic 
against the Russians. Should that be lost the Rus- 
sians would gain the power of landing a force rear- 
wards of the German line of defence while the Germans 
were engaged in their effort to crush the French, Bel- 
gian and British armies. This factor still has the great- 
est weight, we read. The Germans, observes the Lon- 
don Standard, have never dared to run the risk of 
leaving the Russians with a sea passage more or less 
free. They can not afford the losses which would be in- 
curred in seeking the Russian fleet in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. They are content to remain a fleet in being and 
this keeps the Russian on the defensive. Consequently, 
they can risk nothing in the North Sea. This interpre- 
tation of the problem in that sea excites ridicule among 
the German experts who affirm in the Vossische that 
their high sea fleet has now and then steamed clear out. 


From La Grande Guerre 


Naval Campaign of the Allies 
Jeopardized by America. 
WING to the fact that the American people as a 
whole do not comprehend the factors in naval 
warfare, observes the London Post, it is difficult to 
make them see why compliance with some of the condi- 
tions laid down by the Department of State in Wash- 
ington would mean surrender to Germany. This is 
a very general impression in all inspired organs of the 
“outer rim” of powers. The strategy of the allies was 





AMBULANCE BOAT ON THE FURNES CANAL—By Huygens. 


plainly marked for them, nevertheless, from the start, 
to quote the London Standard again. It was the busi- 
ness of the Russian Baltic fleet to avoid all contact with 
a superior force, to remain in being and to await its 
chance. It was the business of the British grand fleet 
to remain on the watch in a position as secure as pos- 
sible against attack by torpedo craft, above water or 
submarine, and yet sufficiently near at hand to insure 
that a fleet issuing from what this paper calls the “wet 
triangle” of Heligoland should be brought to action. 
Such a position would necessarily give it control of the 
passage around the north of Scotland, while subsidiary 
flotillas and squadrons watched the passage of the 
Channel and provided for the immediate defense of 
British shores and the transports conveying troops 
and stores across the Channel or elsewhere. In the 
Mediterranean the French, with British aid, had as 
their first duty the sealing up of the Austrian fleet in 
its harbors and the destruction of the Goeben and 
Breslau if possible, in order that safe passage of the 
French African army to France might be attained, 
and British communication with India and the East 
be secured. Outside European waters it was the busi- 
ness of the allied navies to sweep the German mercantile 
fleet off the seas and command them. Having attained 
(or practically attained) all these aims, the neutral 
world steps in with its protests and bids the allies 
abandon the results of so much dearly bought victory. 
“Impossible!” The neutral world will hear, that in 
many forms in the next month or so, but the word will 
be unvarying in its firmness. We quote the London 
Post: 


“The aim of German diplomacy is to involve the United 
States with England, and nothing seems to offer such an 
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excellent opportunity as to try to persuade Americans that 
England is treating the seas as her private property, and 
acting in defiance of all law, international as well as moral. 
Few persons, of course, know what is really meant by the 
phrase ‘freedom of the seas’ or the legal issues involved, 
and the less they know the ‘easier it is to appeal to prej- 


udice, and to convince them of England’s ‘illegal’ methods.: 


The Washington Administration is determined to push the 
blockade question with England, even if it involves some 
rather sharp diplomatic exchanges, and this, of course, 
will help German propaganda. The more fuel Count 
Bernstorff can add to the agitation, the more he can 
bamboozle the American people into believing that their 
trade is being ruined—although, in the face of export 
statistics, one would think his task would be difficult— 
the more Americans there will be to clamor for ‘freedom 
of the seas’ and to approve of the Washington Govern- 
ment taking measures to make England respect American 
rights and cease to interfere with so-called ‘neutral’ trade, 
a trade, however, which is not between neutrals, but is to 
a large extent between neutrals and a belligerent, and 
therefore, under all principles of international law, is 
properly subject to capture, as Lincoln and his Government 
proved during the Civil War.” 


Difficulty of the Allies in 
Defying Neutrals. 


"T HE great speech in which Sir Edward Grey under- 

took to define the attitude of the allies to the neu- 
tral world ought to go far, the London Telegraph 
thinks, to silence criticisms and comments at home, 
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such criticisms and comments being both “impertinent 
and ignorant,” it thinks. The Asquith governmet has 
been the subject of attack in the London Times and 
the London Mail upon the ground that the British fleet 
had relaxed the “strangle-hold” upon Germany. The 
Asquith ministry was yielding to the neutral world, 
sacrificing the results of the long and arduous naval 
campaign which had at last brought victory within 
sight. These attacks from the so-called ‘Northcliff 
press” were poisoning the British mind against the 
British government, declares the indignant London 
News. “Its aim has been not to enlighten the public 
but to bewilder it and fill its mind with vague appre- 
hension about what Lord Northcliff calls the Mys- 
terious Hand that is causing Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour to betray their country and 
feed the Hun.” Many Englishmen, misled, it is charged 
by this daily, through misrepresentation, have begun 
to think that the blockade of Germany exists only on 
paper now. The truth is that this blockade, begun a 
year ago, is as complete and effective as any boycott 


- could be: 


“Nothing can go into neutral countries or out of neutral 
countries without passing through the filter of the British 
Navy. But that is not all. By the system we have 
adopted we have been able to exercise through the mer- 
chants of the neutral countries a powerful control over 
the character and extent of their own trade with Ger- 
many. What would a technical blockade do more?” 





Personally, we have about decided to renounce being neutral. 
The more neutral you are, the harder both sides*curse you.— 
Nashville Tennessean. 


Wouldn’t it be a joke if some foreign foe should start boldly 
through the Panama canal just as one of the bi-weekly slides was 
taking place !—Cleveland Plaindealer. 





THE EFFORT OF YUAN SHI KAI TO OUTWIT 


COUNT 


ONLY the incapacity of the opposition in Tokyo to 

evolve a man great enough to head a cabinet pre- 
vented the fall ,of Count Okuma when his position 
grew critical a few weeks since, avers the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), a daily which has long been a recog- 
nized authority upon far eastern politics. There was 
infinite intrigue during the tense days when the power 
of the venerable statesman seemed shaken to its collapse. 
His fall would have emphasized the tendencies away 
from Great Britain which become stronger and stronger 
in Japanese politics according to Berlin interpretations 
of these mysteries. In the end, Yoshihito, resuming 
functions suspended during the festivities of the coro- 
nation period, formally directed Okuma to retain his 
post. The nominal occasion of the crisis was a charge 
of corruption against functionaries high in office, in- 
cluding, it seems, an officer of the lower house of par- 
liament. Attempts had been made to bribe delegates 
to vote for an army bill. Much more was made of the 
episode than its intrinsic importance warranted. The 
Jiji Shimpo, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the Kokumin, 
and the Chuwo Shimbun, commenting upon the scandal 
from their respective points of view, make it evident 
that money passed mysteriously among statesmen ; but 
only four or five members of the diet got any of it. 
A member of the cabinet had to resign. Wild charges 
by the opposition leaders were disproved. The pro- 
Germans in the several political camps were discom- 
fited. 


OKUMA 


Yuan Shi Kai and Count Okuma 
in Opposite Camps. 


ITH the failure to disrupt the political combina- 

tion now in power at Tokyo went the last hope 
of a separate peace between Japan and Germany. The 
hope never could have been high in the bosom of the 
well-informed, says a writer in the Hochi Shimbun, 
officially inspired, yet it is a hope entertained in the 
German press now and then, as the observations of the 
Berlin Vossische denote. Okuma, it tells us, is one of 
the most furious foes Germany has in the whole yellow 
world. That is why he pursues Yuan Shi Kai so re- 
lentlessly, we read. Okuma in this matter of China is 
accused in Germany of arrant duplicity. A few months 
ago he said quite eandidly that a return to her ancient 
monarchical form of government was the one hope for 
China. Yuan in Peking, looking at the necessities of 
his position, extinguished the republic with dignity, 
imagining that he had the support of official Tokyo. 
What was his amazement to discover that Okuma had, 
in this business, two faces! All the trouble attendant 
upon the monarchical metamorphosis in Peking has 
been precipitated from Tokyo, according to the ac- 
counts in the Berlin press. Tokyo has improvized all 
sorts of preposterous insurrections in different Yang-tse 
provinces. “It is an old Japanese game.” Yuan assures 
mankind that the revolution or two on his hands last 
month existed mainly for cinematographic effect. 
Meanwhile, he refers to himself as “president.” 
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ee Plays a Diplomatic Game 
ith China. 


UAN SHI KAI was aware, from his intimate 

knowledge of Count Okuma’s character, explains 
the Vossische (supported by the Kreus-Zeitung), that 
“blood money” would be squeezed from Peking before 
Tokyo would recognize the new dynasty. Yuan was 
prepared to be blackmailed; but he was overwhelmed 
when the pistol was at his head and he was told what 
he must do to be saved. Even the British foreign 
office, hardened as it is to Japanese methods and dread- 
ing as it does the Indian cloud, was obliged to tell Mr. 
Ishii that China could not be made a mere protectorate, 
that Yuan Shi Kai must not, if he would, be made a 
vassal of Yoshihito. Japanese policy amounts to just 
this, as German dailies see the situation. For some- 
thing more than a week the discord among the allies 
in Europe nearly threatened a rupture with Japan, says 
the Kélnische Zeitung, which, like the Berlin papers 
generally, prints more details on this subject than can 
be found in any organ of the allies. The world was 
kept in uncertainty as to whether China was a republic 
or an empire while London, Paris, Petrograd and Tokyo 
exchanged furious’ despatches in complicated codes. 
This episode has proved the most demoralizing of all 
the inner crises by which the entente has been rent, in 
the opinion of the Kreuz-Zeitung. The effect in Japan 
has been to strengthen a faction there which from the 
beginning of the war has argued that Tokyo is thwarted 
at every step by London diplomacy. 


Yuan Leans More and More 
on Germany. 


J APAN might have had her way in China but for the 

encouragement derived by Yuan Shi Kai from the 
progress of German arms, we learn from the Berlin 
V ossische and its contemporaries. The potentate’s mind 
was misled at first by British organs in the English 
language issued from Japan and Shanghai. The ver- 
nacular organs in China have been fed on lies for many 
months, adds the Tageblatt. Yuan himself is not be- 
fooled any longer. He did not depart by a hair’s breadth 
from the imperial policy he originally marked out for 
himself. He put down the “insurrections” easily be- 
cause they had no spontaneity. The once powerful 
radical party of the Kuomingtang is in decay. Without 
the support of Sir Edward Grey, the course of Count 
Okuma, whom most German papers profess to despise, 
became a bluff. The Japanese government made a 
virtue of necessity, but it nurses a bitter sense of wrong 
for which England will yet pay dearly. There goes 
on under the world’s eye a game of cat and mouse with 
the double-faced British, for Japan is coveting the 
Malay archipelago and Singapore. One may read in 
the London Times much profession of friendship for 
Japan, says the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung; but the feeling 
exists on paper only, like a motto in a copy book and as 
significant. The Vossische says the whole press of the 
allies conspires to misrepresent Yuan as a tool of Ger- 
many. 

The Sword Above the Crown 
of Yuan. 


OFFICIAL Berlin understands that the diadem upon 

the brow of Yuan is to be connected with wires 
pulled alternately from Tokyo and London. The great 
Cantonese is aflame with chagrin, to retail additional 
German impressions on this point. Anxiously indeed, 





YUAN SHI KAI 
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says the Vossische, did he study the despatches from 
the Balkans. He sees hope for his dynastic aims in a 
pact between his own empire and the central powers 
of Europe. The Chinese masses are with him, these 
German observers think. He and they distrust Japan 
and with reason. Yoshihito, the elder statesmen, the 
clansmen, the parties in Tokyo, agree that China must 
be reduced to dependence. There will be no crude 
conquest by force, perhaps, admits the German paper, 
no “Koreanizing.” What the Japanese aim at is ex- 
ploitation commercially, financially, racially—borrow- 
ing an idea from the Monroe Doctrine here and Pan- 
Slavism there, copying British imperialism on one point, 
sea-power. “Not in vain has Japan gone to school in 
London and New York!” Okuma wants his country 
to enact off the coast of Asia the drama of England 
off the coast of Europe, and that means a China humil- 
iated. No wonder, observes the Berlin Tageszeitung, 
Yuan Shi Kai becomes a portent to Japan. A man 
arises in Peking who can make his native land strong, 
who can foil the Nipponese. He is to be crushed, 
ruined, discredited—provided Germany loses the war. 


Risings, Revolts and Conspiracies 
Against Yuan. 


RGANS of the allies, especially the Manchester 
Guardian and the Paris Temps, take the revolts 
in China far more seriously than do the Germans. Can- 
ton, Hong Kong and other centers of rumor in the far 
East have heard much of rebels well supplied with arms 
and ammunition. There have been tales of sanguinary 
engagements in various southern regions, supposed to 
seethe with disaffection. There are indications to the 
Manchester daily that a rising in western China is now 
contemplated and that the rebels are making secret 
preparations. It is thought unlikely by the British 
that such a rising will succeed. Nor is much impor- 
tance attached to the assumption of a “presidency” by 
a Chinaman who formerly held high office in Peking. 
Provincial governors have in a few instances sent word 
to Peking that the overthrow of the monarchy would 
be an act of folly; but these personages are thought to 
nourish private ambitions of their own. Yuan’s posi- 
tion was made secure when the Austrian and German 
legations received instructions to recognize the mon- 
archy after the enthronement and proclamation. Ber- 
lin and Vienna were assumed in London to fear that the 
allies mean to make their own recognition contingent 
upon measures designed to destroy the position of the 
central powers in China. For this reason importance 
is attached to the warning of a German organ pub- 
lished in Peking, the Post, the words of which are 
inspired directly from Berlin: 


“Germany is in a position to await quietly all future de- 
velopments. She is not only resolved, but has also the 
means to take reprisals against every wrong which Germans 
residing in China suffer from the action of the entente 
powers. Every injustice done to Germans will be retaliated 
upon the persons or property of Englishmen residing in 
Turkey or the persons or property of Frenchmen, Belgians 
or Russians residing in enemy territory mow occupied by 
the German armies.” 


Preparedness simply means that we should be equipped to fight 
like the devil for posterity, as our ancestors fought for us.— 
Toledo Blade. 
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“UP FROM ARISTOCRACY ”--THE CAREER OF THE BOHE- 
MIAN’ JEW NAMED FOR A SEAT IN THE SUPREME COURT 


HAT thrill which America 
still gives, as the Promised 
Land of Big Opportunity, 
arises anew from the surpriz- 
ing appointment of Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, of the 
United States. “Up from aristocracy” 
is the unique way in which some of his 
intimates describe his career. He is 
the Kentucky-born son of a well-to-do 
Bohemian Jew who was drawn to this 
country after the European reaction 
from the revolutions of 1848. His 
career not merely represents profes- 
sional success and the development of 
high earning capacity, but it is an ex- 
traordinary idealistic contribution of 
personal service toward the solution of 
melting-pot problems of American de- 
mocracy. . 
Here is a partial record of the kind 
of achievement credited to Brandeis by 
Jewish Comment: 


“He has established a new legal point 
of view in regard to social questions. 

“He has overthrown old ideas of fi- 
nancing public corporations. 

“He has established a new system of 
insurance for persons of moderate means. 

“He has given a new charter to work- 
ing women. 

“He has compelledsrailroads to inquire 
into what efficient handling of their roads 
means. 

“He has stood for the masses against 
the encroachment of privilege and done 
so without resorting to the methods of 
the demagog or to the ecstasies of the 
reformer. 

“In Jewish matters he has taken over 
the direction of Zionism at a time when 
it threatened to go to pieces on account 
of the complications occasioned by the 
war and he has given it new life.” 


Significant, too, is the fact that Brand- 
eis leaves a voluntary labor court of 
his own creation for the highest court 
in the land. His conciliation court is 
a part of the machinery devised to 
keep industrial peace between garment 
manufacturers and garment workers in 
New York City. Brandeis settled the 
strike of 1910 by inducing an agree- 
ment on the new line of “the preferen- 
tial union shop,” and was chosen chair- 
man of the arbitration board. The 
complex issues there passed upon are 
typical of the legal and extra-legal 
problems in modern industry. “Mr. 
Brandeis’ mind is the clearest, the 
keenest, and the justest I have ever 


known,” says Hamilton Holt of the 
Independent, an associate on the board. 


“His unerring sense of justice and 
ability to get at the truth quickly have 
been a never failing source of wonder. 
...In the perplexing cases that have 
come before us—cases that involve nearly 
all the human passions, good and bad—a 
man with an insincere mind would have 
been. sure to betray himself sooner or 
later. If ever, then, I have met an honest 
man, it is Louis Brandeis. I would as 
soon trust him as my .own father.” 


Yet the N. Y. Press, voicing an en- 
tirely different attitude, calls the Brand- 
eis appointment “a national shock” and 
an “insult” to the Supreme Court itself. 
This journal, not long ago a promi- 
nent champion of the Progressive 
party, Says: ~ 


“The insuperable objection to Brandeis 
as a member of the highest tribunal in 
the land is that he is a man of furious 
partisanship, of violent antagonisms and 
of irredeemable prejudice, utterly dis- 
qualifying him, or any man of like tem- 
perament and passions, whatever abilities 
and virtues he might have, from acting 
in a judicial capacity, where nothing but 
calm, cold reason should dominate the 
mind.” 


The Senate committee, subjected to 
such diverse currents of sentiment, de- 
cided to hold open hearings prior to a 
vote on confirmation of the President’s 
appointment. 

Mr. Brandeis has shown a curiously 
candid streak of honesty ever since the 
early days of his legal practice. His 
professional and personal associations 
werc those of Boston’s socially elect. 
The president of a shoe company called 
him in during trouble with the work- 
men. After listening to the story of 
the employees’ representative Brandeis 
frankly startled both sides by saying to 
him, “my client is entirely wrong. What 
are you going to do to help us out?” 
The difficulty was soon settled! The 
same candid streak appeared in the 
latest case of the western shippers for 
whom Brandeis appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
case was one of protest against in- 
crease of freight rates. Yet the hear- 
ing of facts led Brandeis to advocate 
that the railroads charge for various 
“free services” they had been giving, 
in order to increase their legitimate 
revenues. Brandeis considers himself 
free to thus deal with issues in contro- 





versy because he makes a practice of 
accepting no fee in cases involving “the 
public” as a party in interest. In his 
earlier private practice he was counsel 
for the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, one of the big trusts and an “effi- 
ciency” concern. He severed the con- 
nection and has contended against 
some of the contracts, presumably 
formulated by him, as being contrary 
to sound public policy. Friends impute 
righteousness and courage to him for 
such action. Opponents call it “un- 
professional,” even “dishonorable.” 

Brandeis was a precocious lad. From 
the public schools of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, to a Dresden Realschule, thence 
back to Harvard law school where rules 
were suspended to graduate him at the 
age of 20, so runs his academic record. 
He paid his way through law school 
by tutoring and had money to spare. 
By the time he was 30 he had become 
a leading light among Boston lawyers. 
Fiduciary responsibilities and profitable 
corporation practice came his way. Po- 
sition and income were assured. Later, 
“precocity” showed itself in the incor- 
poration and organization of his “law 
factory” on the “efficiency” lines of 
scientific management. Then he di- 
vided his professional income with his 
wife, who is interested in charitable 
work. For himself Brandeis obtained 
a new freedom to take up cases for “the 
public” without charging a fee. In the 
last 25 years he has gained an un- 
paralleled reputation as the “people’s 
attorney.” “He is easily the most liked 
and most hated man at the bar in 
America,” according to the editor of 
the Boston Common. 

None of the airs of the sensationalist 
are adopted by Brandeis even when he 
is doing the unusual thing, and it is 
mostly by unusual things that the pub- 
lic knows him. There were sneers at 
the national capital when Brandeis ap- 
peared at the Dingley tariff hearings in 
1897 “in the interest of the Consumer,” 
Then it became widely known that he 
had been the brains of the traction 
fight in Boston. A measure of city 
control of the transportation system 
through public construction and short- 
term leases had been won—and Brand- 
eis would accept no fee for his ser- 
vices. Brandeis also put through an ad- 
justment plan for Boston’s gas supply. 
The company is allowed seven per cent. 
on a fixed capitalization for gas at 90 
























IS BRANDEIS 
cents. For every reduction of five 
cents in price (efficiency again!) one 
per cent. is added to the company’s 
dividend. Gas goes down to 80 cents 
and dividends up to nine per. cent. No 
fee to Brandeis. 

Through the efforts of Brandeis in- 
dustrial insurance can now be secured 





FIT OR UNFIT FOR THE 

Five years ago the press of the coun- 
try found a newspaper sensation in 
Brandeis’s suggestion to railroad mana- 
gers that a million dollars a day could 
be saved by applying the principles of 
scientific management to their business 
methods. Brandeis interjected this 
side issue while protesting before the 


“THE MOST LIKED AND MOST HATED MAN AT THE BAR IN AMERICA” 
Louis D. Brandeis, named by President Wilson for an Associate Justice of the United 


States Supreme Court, is the first Jew to_be so honored. 
The bitter fight against confirming his appointment is 


justice, efficiency, ethics, and Zionism. 

phenomenal. 
from savings banks in Massachusetts 
at more than twenty per cent. below 
former cost. And Brandeis’s advice as 
counsel for the Equitable Society’s pro- 
tective committee, headed by Grover 
Cleveland, is credited with numerous 
permanent reforms in the insurance 
business. 

In the Ballinger case during the Taft 
administration, Brandeis as counsel for 
Glavis in Alaskan affairs prevented a 
“hush-up” where important public in- 
terests in the territory were at stake. 


His hobbies are social and economic 


Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
behalf of eastern shippers and boards 
of trade, against an increase of rail- 
road rates. Rates were not raised. 
Noteworthy instances of increased effi- 
ciency in railroad management have 
latterly been given wide publicity. 
Brandeis did not succeed in prevent- 
ing the merger of the Boston and 
Maine with the New Haven Railroad 
system, altho his published facts and 
figures were monumental. But his pre- 
dictions of the effects of attempted 
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monopoly of New England transporta- 
tion and of the wild-cat financial meth- 


proved 


ods of only too 
true according to the verdict of 
lic after it had been 
Haven has since 
a hissing and a byword. The crash in 
New Haven stock has left in New Eng- 
land many bitter hatreds, and a large 
number of them are directed 
Brandeis. It is the theory of his critics 
that the New road 
time, have emerged from all its difficul- 
ties but for the attacks made and di- 
rected by him. 


management 
a pub- 
New 


become 


“stung.” 


management 


against 
Haven would, in 


at the 


notes 


Twelve times, invitation of 
State authorities, the 

randeis has participated, for the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, in defense 
of women’s labor He has 
unbroken record of success in proving 
the constitutionality of laws limiting 
hours of women’s work before the 
courts of Illinois, Ohio, Oregon and 
New York. He won the Oregon case 
on appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. In these pleadings he presented 
a new type of brief. Instead of cling- 
ing to precedents and legal arguments 
he offered data to show the facts of 
working conditions and their effects 
upon the workers and the community. 
He used the testimony of medical and 


Su ruey, 


laws. an 


other experts on “over-fatigue” and 
“social damage.” The Oregon min- 
imum wage law for which he also 


argued before the Supreme Court has 
yet to be passed upon by that body to 
which he has now been nominated. 

Only from such an abbreviated list of 
Brandeis’s exceptional acts of free law 
service can one get a conception of his 
status. It is the record of a fighter, 
but of one always fighting within the 
law, never Clearly 
enough his 
terest antagonisms. 
demn him as a radical and radicals in- 
sist that he is a conservative. Neither 
socialist nor anarchist label fits him. 
He is more of an individualist clinging 
to the idea of freedom of opportunity 
under fair competition. He says that 
he has no rigid philosophy unless the 
democratic ideal with a small “d” may 
be so styled. The trouble he senses is 
the lack of social adjustment between 
political democracy and industrial ab- 
solutism in the United States. He pro- 
fesses faith in the decline of exploita- 
tion of human beings once Americans 
of all classes clearly see the facts. Hi 
latest book on “Other People’s Money’ 
deals with the ethics of centralized con 
trol of deposits and credit whereby im 
personal absentee management of busi 
ness obtains rule. 

Brandeis would extend the 
of law by absorbing the facts of life. 


as a revolutionist. 
career has aroused the bit- 
Conservatives con- 


domain 


He has the point of view taught by 


Professor Wilson before he became 
President : law as the record of so- 
ciety’s determination regarding -con- 
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crete realities of life, rather than a 
fixed rule of thumb for a technical 
“state.” That he has an instinct for 
ethics, a passion for justice and a 
genius for public service his friends 
consider amply demonstrated. His 
capacity for social interpretation of 
masses of complicated data is not de- 
nied even by those who consider his 
conclusions dangerous to the estab- 
lished order. 

Brandeis is not a man who would 
be picked out in a crowd. One might 
pass him on the street a hundred times, 
said a writer in the New York Times, 
“without a second glance.” It is only 
when he is in action that he becomes 
specially noticeable. 


“You see him a spare, wiry figure of 
middle height, whose dress bespeaks an 
entire unconcern for outward show. It 
is not that studied disregard for appear- 
ance that one observes in a good many 
men who profess much in public. He 
doesn’t wear an ancient long-skirted frock 
coat and a black string tie, and affects 
neither a silk hat nor a statesman’s broad- 
brimmed felt. He conducted the rate 
hearings here in New York dressed in a 
pepper and salt sack coat, a soft-collared 
negligee shirt, and made most of his 
cross-examination with his hands thrust 


deep into pockets of trousers held up by 
a leather belt. His face and hands were 
tanned from sailing a small boat in some 
nook or corner of Massachusetts Bay. 
He didn’t look, as did certain other of 
the counsel, as if he were trying to im- 
press the commission with his own impor- 
tance.” 


“Self-effacing” is the term used by 
Ernest Poole to describe Brandeis in a 
sketch for the American Magazine. 
“His face, with its high forehead, 
prominent cheek bones, deep-set eyes 
and heavy lines about the broad and 
sensitive mouth, gives an impression of 
immense force, of a mind keen, subtle, 
trained, a mind of large vision, big 
ideals. And yet it’s a likeable face, his 
manner is kindly.” 

He has a feminine mind that has 
“hunches,” wrote Livy S. Richards in 
The Independent, and “a fineness of 
conscience suggestive of the Jewish 
prophet.” He looks younger than his 
60 years. He lives unostentatiously in 
the Back Bay district of Boston in 
winter and in the village of Dedham 
on the Charles River in summer. His 
dining-table has been likened to a con- 
tinuous university. Frederick W. Co- 
burn gave this impression in a sketch 
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written for the now defunct Human 
Life: 


“His talent for reaching both the in- 
tellect and the emotions of the ordinary 
man is the source of Mr. Brandeis’s 
power. Just what his motive is in under- 
taking big things believed to be for the 
common welfare still perplexes many of 
his fellow countrymen. Something ul- 
terior is often suspected—some ambition 
not previously revealed, for personal ad- 
vancement or a desire to display his power 
of directing men and things. But personal 
acquaintance with the man convinces you 
easily that he follows an instinct rather 
than a calculated design. Like the rest of 
us, he just does the things he cannot help 
doing. 

“A former tutor who received him as 
a blue-eyed tractable boy, says that his 
appetite for knowledge in his early teens 
was as insatiable as most growing lads’ 
for food. To-day a dinner with Mr. 
Brandeis, if not literally a. feast of reason, 
is an affair of assimilation. One under- 
stands—what some of the trust magnates 
have failed to grasp—that this man 
has for fifty years past been building up 
within himself a big mind trust. In his 
friendly, courteous way he seems all the 
while not merely to be partaking of food; 
his very active mentality is absorbing 
you.” 


ARTHUR HENDERSON: THE NEW TYPE OF LABOR 
LEADER IN THE BRITISH CABINET 


F Arthur Henderson had not recon- 

sidered his determination to sever 

his connection with the Asquith 

ministry, Great Britain, according 

to a few London dailies, might now 
be on the eve of g general election. 
Even Lord Kitchener is not in his way 
more important in the Asquith govern- 
ment than-is Mr. Henderson, a fact 
conceded with reluctance by the Lon- 
don Times. Mr. Henderson has risen 
slowly and quietly over the political 
sky, a sort of moon among the stars in 
the Asquith galaxy. He is a labor 
leader of the new school, his methods 
being as far apart as the poles from 
the picturesqueness of John Burns or 
of the late Keir Hardie. Mr. Hender- 
son, as we are told by the London 
News, would look askance at the whole 
apparatus of the Tom Mann school, 
with its burning phrases and its bitter 
sense of wrong, its proletarian defiance 
of the tyrant and its collisions with the 
police. That sort of thing was all very 
well a score of years ago, but to-day, 
in the light of the Henderson leader- 
ship, such tactics are Victorian, old- 
fashioned. “Labor” has outgrown such 
primitive devices. 

The personality of Arthur Hender- 
son, who has been a labor leader for 
thirty years, embodies the new note. 
He is the voice of labor, explains our 
contemporary; but the voice is quiet, 


nicely modulated, good-tempered. Mr. 
Henderson is not at all horny-handed. 
He expresses himself in graceful terms, 
not ornately indeed, for he disdains all 
rhetoric and frenzy, but happily, quot- 
ing a poet appositely and displaying in 
his allusions a most intimate acquain- 
tance with the researches of specialists 
in modern science. Nor does Mr. Hen- 
derson cultivate the venerable in as- 
pect, as did Keir Hardie. He will 
shake no fist in the fashion of the 
bearded Burns. He is business-like, 
for to Arthur Henderson leadership of 
labor is a business to be conducted like 
any other. His genius for organization 
is beyond dispute. His hold over his 
following is established. There have 
been occasional rebellions against his 
authority, as when a miner was sent 
to the Commons in flat defiance of his 
behest. These rebellions grow out of 
a suspicion that Mr. Henderson culti- 
vates an aristocracy of labor. His poli- 
cies and his leadership are wonderfully 
adapted to secure recognition from the 
law and in the wage scale for the 
skilled manual worker. It is alleged 
that the vast proletariat of toil, the un- 
skilled, can not see what Mr. Hender- 
son has ever achieved for it. This, of 
course, is detraction’s voice. The labor 
movement in England, as we see it 
now, reflects Arthur Henderson more 
than any other one man. That is why 


he holds a seat in the Asquith ministry. 

This labor leader always speaks as 
one having authority. The deference 
paid him by his army of followers is 
extraordinary. His mere threat to re- 
tire at the height of one great strike if 
the letter of his conditions as well as 
the spirit was not met indicates the 
Napoleonic spirit for which he is criti- 
cized. He takes command of a situation 
and in flat defiance, it is alleged, of all 
trade - union by - laws orders this man 
here and that man there. There is 
nothing of the dictatorial manner in 
these usurpations. Mr. Henderson 
speaks quietly, politely, his tone ever 
that of one who assumes that his word 
is law. He has the cool, calm, well- 
nourished aspect of one who has lived 
well. His clothes are well tailored. 
He conforms to the current mode in 
hats, shoes and collars. He sits at a 
desk. He keeps in touch with the lit- 
erature of sociology. His daily work 
entails all the responsibilities of a man 
at the head of one of the vast enter- 
prizes with which he comes more or 
less regularly into collision. This is 
the strength of Arthur Henderson and 
also the weakness. He has labor so 
well organized that it answers to his 
touch like an instrument in a virtuoso’s © 
hands; but the difficulty is just there. 
All considerations are materialized. 
There is no soul in the English labor 
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movement, according to the enemies of 
Arthur Henderson. They are respon- 
sible for the clandestine movements to 
unhorse him. But he keeps his seat. 

He is a native of Glasgow, but time 
has eliminated the Scotch “burr” in 
his speech. When a mere lad he was 
brought by his parents to Newcastle 
where he lived long and served his ap- 
prenticeship as a moulder. He was a 
“hand” in one of the largest of indus- 
trial enterprizes, but the amazing skill 
he displayed in the use of his brain as 
well as his tools occasioned his eleva- 
tion to a kind of leadership. The army 
of men in the vast “works” had discon- 
tents and rebellions which came to 
nothing. The leadership was adven- 
turous and reckless. Arthur Hender- 
son soon proved his capacity to make 
business-like suggestions in the emer- 
gencies that arose. Not only did he 
originate plans to settle controversies 
but he proved to employers that such 
plans could be carried out. The trouble 
before Henderson’s day grew out of the 
irresponsibility of unions in holding to 
their agreements. There was no au- 
thority strong enough to control the 
men, to give them a binding sense of 
a collective bargain. Henderson’s con- 
tribution to the labor movement in 
England amounts to its endowment 
with responsibility. “Labor” can be 
dealt with as if it were capital. 

In the achievement of this task, Ar- 
thur Henderson revealed traits which 
account for the opposing points of view 
from which his character is analyzed. 
Were one to depend upon the London 
Post for an impression, it would seem 
that the labor leader in the Asquith 
ministry is an aggressive martinet con- 
solidating a reign of terror. Authority 
over the lives and fortunes of the work- 
ingmen of England has transformed 
him into a brutal egotist, swollen with 
a sense of his despotic power, thriving 
upon the industrial discontent of de- 
luded followers, fomenting discords 
whenever they tend to perpetuate his 
sway. He is an intriguer (we are still 
following the Post), supple, smiling, 
insincere, affecting the bluntness of an 
Iago, arriving by means of universal 
suffrage at the pinnacle of power, a 
predatory adventurer exploiting labor 
and capital alike. He is disposed to 
speak one fair, but he is never so happy 
as when he has industrial Britain by 
the ear. The one talent he possesses is 
for the organization of the “surprise” 
strike, a device borrowed from the mili- 
tarists who invented the surprise attack. 
England awakes some fine morning to 
find the miners in rebellion. Reason, 
persuasion, appeals to self-respect, are 
in vain. Or the railway servants, as 
they say in London, stop all work—no- 
body knows just why. See Mr. Hen- 
derson! He gave the midnight signal 

that precipitated this chaos. Midnight 
is, in fact, Mr. Henderson’s favorite 
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hour. There is a general quest of him 


at daybreak, but the great leader is 
sure to be at labor headquarters behind 
closed doors in conference with lieuten- 
ants, all as difficult to interview and as 
oracular when seen as if they were the 





THE MOST ELEGANT AND THE MOST 
RESPECTABLE OF ALL LABOR 
LEADERS 


Arthur Henderson was put into the British 
cabinet because he is sober, imdustrious and 
good, free from all vices, a total abstainer, a 
church member, true as steel, good as gold, im- 
peccable, never violent. 


real rulers of the Tand— which, com- 
plains the organ of the aristocracy re- 
sponsible for these impressions, Arthur 
Henderson and his minions have be- 
come. Such, then, is his conception of 
the labor movement, the transfer to the 
wage-earner of the social forces ex- 
ploited in the past by the wage-payer. 

How different is the impression of 
Arthur Henderson’s personality and ca- 
reer reflected in the admiring elucida- 
tions of the man by Mr. Asquith’s or- 
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gans, the London Chronicle, for in- 
stance! The tale begins with the poor 
boy and leaves him the great leader. 
The industry with which he toiled 
long hours, the fidelity with which he 
brought home his miserable wages, the 
assiduity with which he studied night 
after night —these were the youthful 
habits upon which his character is 
founded. He saw the in- 
temperance flaying the worker cruelly 
and he avoided that lash. He had 
not left his teens when the importance 
of technical training~for the worker 
dawned upon him. He refused to de- 
sist from efforts to organize his shop- 
mates altho threatened with dismissal. 
No mockery of the Wesleyanism he im- 
bibed at his mother’s knee could keep 
him from chapel on the Sabbath. He 
persisted in his policy of total absten- 
tion from alcoholic liquors at a time 
when such temperance jeopardized his 
leadership among his fellows. Thus at 
every stage of his career does Arthur 
Henderson emerge as a Christian with- 
out cant, an agitator untainted by the 
spirit of a demagog. His personal 
prestige grew so great that after or- 
ganizing a trade-union he was chosen 
to organize a city administration, that 
of the town of Newcastle itself. He 
sat on local courcils and was even made 
a magistrate, seeking always to have 
the labor movement respectable and re- 
sponsible. In all these efforts he en- 
countered the obstacle of the law. The 
law and labor were ever bitter enemies 
He made them friends. 

With every great change in the la- 
bor laws in recent years the name of 
Arthur Henderson is intimately asso- 
ciated. No sooner did the courts ren- 
der a decision adverse to the trade- 
union than a bill appeared to modify 
the statute or the practice involved. 
An act of Parliament being supreme 
and binding on the courts, this proce- 
dure in the Commons gave enormous 
importance to Henderson’s leadership 
of the labor group. He managed this 
intractable element with the utmost di- 
plomacy, for knowledge of human na- 
ture is one of his gifts. He had some 
little time before been chosen as col- 
leag of John Morley in the representa- 
tion of Newcastle, but he withdrew in 
favor of a veteran in the labor move- 
ment. In due time he sat for Durham 
and the seat remains his. His rise has 
been high, for he sits at a cabinet table 
with peers, soldiers and captains of in- 
dustry; but there is nothing in his as- 
pect or his manner to suggest the prole- 
tarian out of his element. He is not 
less courteous, not less prosperous in 
his appearance, not less assured of his 
position, than the Lord: Chancellor him- 
self. Herein, again, we have the Hen- 
derson “note.” He has made labor at 
home in the seat of power. 

Altho he is well past fifty, Arthur 
Henderson shows no disposition to rele- 


scourge of 
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gate to subordinates either the detail or 
the authority of his leadership of labor. 
He is a very early riser in his London 
home, and altho his four children—one 
of them a girl—are grown up they must 
conform to his views of domestic gov- 
ernment. These are altogether conven- 
tional, for Arthur Henderson is very 


British in his respectability, his respect 
for Mrs. Grundy, his freedom from 
“ideas” and theories on the intellectual 
plane. He is as devoted to the throne 
as if he were an equerry to the King. 
The atmosphere of his home suggests 
the solidly substantial with its library, 
its drawing-room, its pictures and, in- 
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evitably, its afternoon tea. On his own 
hearth rug, with his back to the fire in 
the grate, his plump visage aglow, his 
linen immaculate, Arthur Henderson, 
entertaining the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with affable condescension, 
symbolizes the great fact in English 
politics, the arrival of labor. 


GENERAL GALLIENI: THE GREAT WAR MINISTER 


O MAN could afford a more 
indifferent illustration of his 
own theory of the art mili- 
tary than that afforded by 
General Gallieni, the soldier 
of genius who is now Minister of War 
in the cabinet of official stars headed 
by Aristide Briand in Paris. Youth 
has been a sort of obsession with Gal- 


lieni. Only a young man, he has said, 
can lead a vast army to victory. He 
cites instances from Alexander the 


Great to Napoleon. Yet, in his old age, 
he was summoned from retirement to 
defend Paris against the approaching 
Germans and, that feat accomplished, 
he was made Minister of War. Gal- 
lieni’s great quarrel has for years been 
with the whole system of modern mili- 
tary education copied from the Ger- 
mans, which, he fears, yields specialists 
of high capacity but equips no soldier 
for the function of general. Hence the 
world has its artillerists of genius, its 
dashing cavalry raiders, its comman- 
ders of infantry. But where is the man 
in the prime of life or in his thirties or 
twenties who can maneuver a great 
army? Nowhere! Gallieni has striven 
vainly to effect asreform from this 
standpoint. 

He had been retired on account of 
age after a long and exceptionally bril- 
liant career and was living among 
grandchildren whom he adored when 
the war found him without a com- 
mand. There is a startling aspect of 
youth in Gallieni, despite his white hair 
and mustache, observes the Paris Cor- 
respondant in its admiring sketch of 
his personality. The figure is tall and 
slim, destitute of that touch of cor- 
pulence which so defines Joffre. Gal- 
lieni is “elegant,” too, as the French 
say, a touch of the courtly characteriz- 
ing every gesture. He speaks the lan- 
guage of the salon, likes flowers and 
poetry, looks discriminately at pictures 
through a pair of eyeglasses set grace- 
fully upon a prominent but shapely 
nose. The eyes are blue but with 
that suggestion of green which denotes 
sweetness—for, contrary to a popular 
impression, the greenish eye goes with 
fineness of nature and a heart capable 
of selfless love. The voice of Gallieni, 
too, is ingratiating, not gruff, like Jof- 
fre’s or Kitchener’s. Gallieni’s manner 
makes one see why the French have the 
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reputation of politeness. It is a cool 
politeness, not curt, yet suggesting the 
master of himself and of others. Never 
is he seen unkempt, bedraggled, un- 
groomed in the Joffre style. His phys- 
ical endurance is simply incomprehen- 
sible, quite apart from the whiteness 
of his hair, the paleness of his face— 
tropical suns have failed to tan it—and 
the delicacy of his frame. In a word, 
he wears the uniform like a beau, act- 
ing, talking, seeming the courtier, a 
carpet commander such as graced the 
palace of the Czar in the old days of 
grand balls and diplomatic receptions. 

Behind Gallieni, as a study of him in 
Lectures pour Tous (Paris) reminds 
us, is the most brilliant career in the 
whole French service, a career that 
has taken him into every corner of the 
vast colonial empire of his country. 
Gallieni is like Kitchener in this, that 
he knows little of his. own country. 
Like Kitchener, he has had to make all 
kinds of adjustments of himself to 
democracy. Kitchener manages his 
difficulty by holding aloof from all 
issues that enter into domestic politics, 
conscription included. Gallieni gets 
along by displaying his irresistible per- 
sonal charm. He acquired a caressing 
manner in years of contact with Ori- 
entals, the suppleness of the Asiatic 
especially. This corrected the stiffness 
derived from the military tradition in 
his family, for his father before him 
was an officer—of Corsican extraction, 
some say. Gallieni is said in some of 
the reference books to have been born 
in Corsica, but he really came into the 
world at a town in the south of France. 
He was reared in the atmosphere of his 
profession and went naturally at the 
proper age to that nursery of French 
officers, La Fléche, thence to St. ,Cyr 
and then on through the grades. But 
no man conforms less to “type.” He 
looks English, in fact. 

The similarity between the career of 
Kitchener and that of Gallieni has often 
been commented upon. Each found 
himself an officer at an early age strug- 
gling along the ill-defined frontiers of 
African possessions, colliding with Mo- 
hammedan despots, asserting a dubious 
sovereignty over uncharted oases, as- 
cending mysterious rivers, attacking 
interior capitals against tremendous 
odds. Each passed in due time from 





Africa to Asia, but Kitchener emerged 
first in a haze of glory when his dis- 
covery by Lord Cromer marked him as 
an “arrival.” Gallieni did not come 
into his own until he went to Tonkin. 
He was in the prime of life when he 
was brought into collision with the 
Chinese, the effect upon his character, 
according to those who know him, be- 
ing marked. He acquired from the 
Chinese that “mandarin manner” which 
is so marked in his gesture and deport- 
ment, that ineffable ease of bearing in 
trying situations which leaves him un- 
ruffled when the house is afire. He 
prefers tactics to an actual fight. He 
maneuvers the enemy into untenable 
positions that compel a surrender as 
inevitable. In four years the Asiatic 
empire of France was pacified bril- 
liantly and Gallieni was despatched to 
Madagascar. 

Nothing could be more characteristic 
of Gallieni than his refusal to take 
Madagascar unless he were made abso- 
lute despot over the whole vast isle. 
He terminated the sway of the native 
dynasty in short order. He subdued 
rebellious villages. He made Madagas- 
car a French “possession.” Now it was 
that the name of Gallieni became a 
household word among the French. 
There was uproar among the cham- 
pions of oppressed natives in Paris. 
Gallieni was denounced as cold, ruth- 
less, a scourge of civilization among the 
primitive children of the jungle whom 
he caught wild and sent to his schools 
to be washed and taught French. 
Deputies in the Chamber were assured 
that this Gallieni was without a heart. 
He had driven the hapless Queen Rana- 
valona into the forests among the par- 
rots until she was brought to France 
by her partisans and exhibited to the 
sympathetic as the victim of a ruthless 
conqueror. The ministry of the day 
retorted by the appointment of Gallieni 
as governor - general in Madagascar. 
Functionaries from the colonial office 
went out to investigate him, only to re- 
turn with enthusiasm for his personal- 
ity. Here is the living contradiction of 
the character. Critics fill newspapers 
with accounts of his cool indifference 
to every consideration of humanity, of 
his remorseless execution of a milita- 
rist policy, of his pitiless bureaucracy. 
Hostile deputies put him on the wit- 
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ness-stand only to be overwhelmed by 
his gracious bearing, his sympathetic 
insight into the feelings of those who 
deem him a monster, his flawless ex- 
planations of measures to meet a crisis. 
Gallieni, the most drastically “investi- 
gated” of French proconsuls, diffuses 
around himself the atmosphere of a 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH 

ence. What a contrast to Kitchener, 
who buries himself in a back room, 
gives orders by indirection, dines in 
solitary state, lacks sociability! Gal- 
lieni is said to have a horror of soli- 
tude, the result of the isolation of his 
days as a lieutenant in Senegal. He is, 
moreover, the artist, endowed with 
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FRENCH WAR OFFICE WHO SEEKS 


ANOTHER NAPOLEON 


The difficulty with this world at Armageddon, according to General Gallieni, whose features 
confront us here, is that sexagenarians (he is one himself) are in command. The winners of 
great victories are, he says, always young, like Alexander the Great. 


personality so winning that his inquisi- 
tors end by becoming ashamed of them- 
selves. There is no denying that he 
has done so much for France! 
Characteristic of Gallieni, too, as the 
Paris Figaro points out, is the enthusi- 
asm for himself imparted to all his 
subordinates. In this respect he con- 
trasts markedly with Kitchener who, 
on the whole, is not popular among 
the men he has to work with. Gallieni 
is a chief of the accessible, smiling, 
indulgent type, we read, ready enough 
to forward anyone’s ambition, taking 
the day’s work as an adventure, charm- 
ing to the young, indulgent to inexperi- 


temperament, fond of the theater, 
graceful as a dancer, a reader of 
poetry. The character is what the 
French call “meridional,” but without 
the loudness of Joffre, who is also 
“meridional,” only more so. Gallieni, 
moreover, is not touched with the anti- 
clericalism of the third republic under 
Loubet. He never got into difficulties 
with bishops in the tropics or paraded 
disrespect for monks and nuns. His 
characteristic tact has saved him, on 
the other hand, from affronting the 
deputies who, like Combes and Sembat. 
suspected officers in high command of 
excessive fondness for Rome. 
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Gallieni’s undoubted genius as a sol- 
dier is for what the military experts of 
Paris term “conception.” In this he 
differs from Foch, who is a marvel in 
“execution.” Gallieni is always bring- 
ing forth plans, some fantastic indeed, 
if the critical Kreus-Zeitung expounds 
them truly. He is swift, resourceful, 
the dominating figure at a council of 
war partly because of his famous 
“charm” and also on account of the 
subtlety and plausibility he shows in 
defending his propositions. It is an 
open secret in Paris that he deems 
Joffre too cautious afid now and then 
an Italian daily retails an anecdote pro 
voked by their discussions. “You 
ought to be in Madagascar, General,” 
said the stout commander to the thin 
one, according to the 7ribuna, as he 
listened to one “conception” of the 
War Minister. “No, General,” said 
Gallieni smilingly, “by this time I 
ought to be in Berlin.” To Gallieni’s 
diplomacy, moreover, the Berlin daily 
just named gives all the credit for the 
“pacification” that terminated the mys- 
terious dispute between the “higher 
British command” and the “higher 
French command” which forced Kitch- 
ener to pay a certain flying visit to 
northern France. 

Gallieni comprehends that eagerness 
for what the French call “considera- 
tion” which the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment never wholly grasps. He can 
take any man in his humor, but he 
divines, likewise, subtle differences 
which make one man a soldier and an- 
other not. 

Gallieni has a pretty little home at 
la Gabelle, near Saint Raphael, in a 
rolling French valley where domestic 
bereavement has not spared him. Dis- 
tinguished as his career seems, the fi- 
nancial result has been inadequate and 
Gallieni is unusually poor. He had 
only recently been placed on the retired 
list when he was called to the defence 
of Paris. His leisure was to be spent 
upon a study of the art of war in the 
tropics with particular reference to the 
naval factor. Gallieni is the author of 
two books dealing with this theme, the 
material being drawn from his own 
experience. The toil of composition 
was interrupted by attendance at the 
bedside of a sick wife. “I may never 
live to complete this book,” he is quoted 
as having sighed, when he locked the 
manuscript in a drawer of his desk 
Gallieni has been trying to write this 
book on the art of war ever since his 
Tonkin days. Its central proposition is 
still his favorite theory that the com- 
manders of modern armies are too old, 
that campaigns can be won only by men 
of the age of Napoleon when he took 
command of the army of Italy, of the 
age of Alexander the Great when he 
conquered the world. The only diffi- 
culty, as the sarcastic Débats observes, 
is to ascertain the names and addresses 
of such young men. 
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“MAJOR BARBARA”—BERNARD SHAW’S DRAMA OF 


MORALITY AND MUNITIONS 


HIS play of mine, ‘Major Bar- 

bara,’ is, I hope, both true 

and inspired.” So wrote Ber- 

nard Shaw in June, 1906, in 

his preface to this brilliant 
exposition of what may be called the 
religion of a munitions-maker. Critics 
and playgoers of New York who are 
now witnessing Miss Grace George’s 
production of the comedy are inclined 
to admit that there is an element of 
truth in this modest admission; and 
all are certain that “Major Barbara” 
is at any rate of tremendous timeli- 
ness just at present. The discerning 
Louis Sherwin, of the Globe, wrote 
that “it has remained for Miss George 
to produce what is far and away the 
most amusing, the most important and 
the most absorbing play of the season. 
I emphasize the amusement in order 
not to frighten away timid souls by 
mentioning too prominently the fact 
that it has moments of really ex- 
quisite spiritual beauty. For it is a 
play that not only moves the audience 
to mirth but to the finest heights of 
human feeling.” We are indebted to 
Brentano’s, Shaw’s American publisher, 
for permission to reprint the following 
excerpts. 

The plot is simple and arbitrary, a 
mere framework for the brilliant or- 
chestration of vibrant Shavian dialog 
concerning religion, militarism, pov- 
erty and economic revolution — espe- 
cially to expose the religion of a man- 
ufacturer of munitions. The action re- 
volves about the family of Lady Brito- 
mart, erstwhile wife of Sir Andrew 
Undershaft, manufacturer of cannons. 
Lady Britomart has summoned Sir 
Andrew to her home to induce him to 
provide handsomely for her children, 
Stephen, Barbara and Sarah. The 
two girls have selected improvident 
fiancés, Barbara a professor of Greek 
named Adolphus Cusins, Sarah a fool- 
ish young fellow named Charles Lo- 
max. Barbara has become a Salva- 
tion Army worker, and so has the pro- 
fessor of Greek. Lady Britomart dis- 
cusses the family finances with her son 
Stephen. “Your father must be fabu- 
lously wealthy,” she declares, “because 


there is always a war going on some- 
where.” The fatuous Stephen protests 
against the unwelcome notoriety he has 
inherited with the name of Undershaft. 
Lady “Brit” agrees: “It’s perfectly 
scandalous. Those two men, Andrew 
Undershaft and Lazarus, positively 





have Europe under their thumbs. 
That is why your father is able to be- 
have as he does. He is above the law. 
Do you think Bismarck or Gladstone 
or Disraeli could have openly defied 
every social and moral obligation alli 
their lives as your father has? They 
would not have dared. ... He is al- 
ways breaking the law. He broke the 
law when he was born: his parents 
were not married.” She explains the 
traditions of the house of Undershaft: 


Lapy BritomMart. The Undershafts are 
descended from a-foundling in the parish 
of St. Andrew Undershaft in the city. 
That was long ago, in the reign of James 
the First.. Well, this foundling was adopt- 
ed by an armorer and gunmaker. In the 
course of time the foundling succeeded 
to the business; and from some notion 
of gratitude, or some vow or something, 
he adopted another foundling, and left 
the business to him. And that foundling 
did the same. Ever since that, the can- 
non business has always been left to an 
adopted foundling named Andrew Under- 
shaft. 

STEPHEN. But did they never marry? 
Were there no legitimate sons? — 

Lapy Britomart. Oh yes; they married 
just as your father did; and they were 
rich enough to buy land for their own 
children and leave them well provided for. 
But they always adopted and trained some 
foundling to succeed them in the business; 
and of course they always quarreled 
with their wives furiously over it. Your 
father was adopted in that way; and he 
pretends to consider himself bound to 
keep up the tradition and adopt some- 
body to leave the business to. Of course 
I was not going to stand that. There 
may have been some reason for it when 
the Undershafts could only marry women 
in their own class, whose sons were not 
fit to govern great estates. But there 
could be no excuse for passing over my 
son. 

STEPHEN. (Dubiously.) I am afraid I 
should make a poor hand of managing a 
cannon foundry. 

Lapy Britomart. Nonsense! you could 
easily get a manager and pay him a salary. 

STEPHEN. My father evidently had ‘no 
great opinion of my capacity. 

Lapy Britomart. Stuff, child! you 
were only a baby; it had nothing to do 
with your capacity. Andrew did it on 
principle, just as he did every perverse 
and wicked thing on principle. When my 
father remonstrated, Andrew actually told 
him to his face that history tells us of 
only two successful institutions: one the 
Undershaft firm, and the other the Roman 
Empire under the Antonines. That was 
because the Antonine emperors all adopt- 
ed their successors. Such rubbish! The 


Stevenages are as good as the Antonines, 
I hope; and you are a Stevenage. But 
that was Andrew all over. There you 
have the man! Always clever and unan- 
swerable when he was defending non- 
sense and wickedness; always awkward 
and sullen when he had to behave sen- 
sibly and decently! 


When the great Sir Andrew Under- 
shaft finally appears in Lady Brito- 
mart’s home, and learns of his daugh- 
ter’s work in the Salvation Army shel- 
ter in West Ham, he is led to remark 
that the Salvation Army motto, “Blood 
and Fire,” might be his own. Lomax 
remarks that “the more destructive 
war becomes the sooner it will be abol- 


ished, eh?” Whereupon Undershaft 
replies: 
UnpersHart. Not at all. The more 


destructive war becomes the more fasci- 
nating we find it. No, Mr. Lomax; I am 
obliged to you for making the usual ex- 
cuse for my trade; but I am not ashamed 
of it. I am not one of those men who 
keep their morals and their business in 
watertight compartments. All the spare 
money my trade rivals spend on hospitals, 
cathedrals and other receptacles for con- 
science money, I devote to experiments 
and researches in improved methods of 
destroying life and property. I have al- 
ways done so; and I always shall. There- 
fore your Christmas card moralities of 
peace on earth and good-will among men 
are of no use to me. Your Christianity, 
which enjoins you to resist not evil, and 
to turn the other cheek, would make me 
a bankrupt. My morality—my religion— 
must have a place for cannons and tor- 
pedoes in it. 

STEPHEN. (Coldly—almost_ sullenly.) 
You speak as if there were half a dozen 
moralities and religions to choose from, 
instead of one true morality and one true 
religion. 

Unpersuart. For me there is only one 
true morality; but it might not fit you, as 
you do not manufacture aerial battleships. 
There is only one true morality for every 
man; but every man has not the same true 
morality. 


This leads Major Barbara to give 
her view ‘of morality and _ religion. 
She declares that on this earth there 
are neither good men nor scoundrels, 
only sinners. 


BarsBaRA. There are neither good mer 
nor scoundrels: there are just children of 
one Father; and the sooner they stop call- 
ing one another names the better. You 
needn’t talk to me; I know them. I’ve 
had scores of them through my hands: 
scoundrels, criminals, infidels, philan- 
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thropists, missionaries, county councillors, 
all sorts. They’re all just the same sort 
of sinner; and there’s the same salvation 
ready for them all. 

UNDERSHAFT. May I ask have you ever 
saved a maker of cannons? 

BarsarA. No. Will you let me try? 

UnpersHAFT. Well, | will make a bar- 
gain with you. If I go to see you to- 
morrow in your Salvation Shelter, will 
you come the day after to see me in my 
cannon works? 

BarBARA. Take care. It may end in 
your giving up the cannons for the sake 
of the Salvation Army. 

UnpersHart. Are you sure it will not 
end in your giving up 


AND FIRE” 


“BLOOD 


ice by preaching humility ; we know better 
than that. We three must stand together 
above the common people; how else can 
we help their children to climb up beside 
us? Barbara must belong to us, not to 
the Salvation Army. 

Cusins. Well, I can only say that if 
you think you will get her away from the 
Salvation Army by talking to her as you 
have been talking to me, you don’t know 
Barbara. 

UnpersHaFt. My friend: I never ask 
for what I can buy. . 

Cusins. (Jn a white fury.) Do I 
understand you to imply that you can 
buy Barbara? 
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UnpersuaFt. I prefer sober workmen. 
The profits are larger. 

Cusins. —honest— 

UnpersHart. Honest workmen are the 
most economical. 

Cusins. —attached to their homes— 

Unpersuart. So much the better; they 
will put up with anything sooner than 
change their shop. 

Cusins. —happy— 

UNpeRSHAFT. An invaluable safeguard 
against revolution. 

CusINns. —tnselfish— 

Unpersuart. Indifferent to their own 
interests, which suits me exactly. 

Cusins. —with their thoughts 

heavenly things— 


on 





the Salvation Army for 
the sake of the cannons? 


BarBarRA. | will take 
my chance of that. 
UnpersHaFTt. And | 


will take my chance of 
the other. (They shake 
hands on it.) Where is 
your shelter? 


BarBARA. In West 
Ham. At the sign of 
the cross. Ask any- 


body in Canning Town. 
Where are your works? 

Unpersnart. In Peri- 
vale St. Andrews. At 
the sign of the sword. 
Ask anybody in Europe. 


Shaw takes us in the 
next act to the squalid 
West Ham Shelter of 
the Salvation Army, 
and contrasts in bril- 
liant fashion Barbara’s 
outlook on life and that 
of the masterful Un- 
dershaft. The latter 
suggests to Adolphus 
Cusins that they must 
rescue Barbara from 
the Army. “I am a 
millionaire; you are a 
poet; Barbara is a 
savior of souls. What 
have we three to do 
with the common mob 
of slaves and_idola- 
ters?” He gives a [Ses 











UnpersHart. ( Rising.) 
And noton Trade-Union- 


ism nor Socialisrn. Ex- 
cellent. 

CUSINS. ( Revolted.) 
You really are an in- 


fernal old rascal. 

UnpeRSHAFT. (/ndicat- 
ing Peter Shirley, whe 
has just come from the 
shelter and strolled de- 
jectedly down the yard 
between them.) And 
this is an honest man! 

SHIRLEY. Yes; and 
what av | got by it? 
(He passes on bitterly 
and sits on the form, in 
the corner of the pent- 
house.) 


“You can’t buy your 
salvation here,” Bar- 
bara later informs her 
father. “You must 
work it out. Two mil- 
lion millions would not 
be enough. There is 
bad blood on _ your 
hands; and nothing but 
good blood can cleanse 
them. Money is no use. 
Take it away.” But 
when Mrs. Baines, the 
Salvation Army Com- 
missioner, arrives on 
the scene Undershaft 
diabolically shows his 
daughter that the Army 








shrug of contempt for 
the mob. 
sional playgoers. 
Cusins. Take care! 
Barbara is in love with 
the common people. So 
am I. Have you never 
felt the romance of that love? 
UnpersHart. (Cold and _ sardonic.) 
Have you ever been in love with Poverty, 
like St. Francis? Have you ever been in 
love with Dirt, like St. Simon? Have 
you ever been in love with disease and 
suffering, like our nurses and philan- 
thropists? Such passions are not virtues, 
but the most unnatural of all the vices. 
This love of the common people may please 
an earl’s granddaughter and a university 
professor; but I have been a common man 
and a poor man; and it has no romance 
for me. Leave it to the poor to pretend 
that poverty is a blessing; leave it to the 
coward to make a religion of his coward- 


A SHOCKING SITUATION? 


Not at all, replies the omniscient Shaw, tho it might appear so to stupid profes- 
. . When Barbara cuts 
the regular Salvation Army jokes, and snatches a kiss from her lover across his drum, 
the devotees of the theater think they ought to appear shocked, and conclude that the 
whole play is an elaborate mockery of the Army. 
rebuke me for mocking, or foolishly take part in the supposed mockery.” 


“ 


He explains in his preface to the play. 


UnpersHart. No; but | can buy the 
Salvation Army. 

Cusins. Quite impossible. 

UnpersHart. You shall see. All re- 
ligious organizations exist by selling them- 
selves to the rich. 

Cusins. Not the 
Church of the poor. 

UnpersHaFT. All 
buying it. 

Cusins. I don’t think you quite know 
what the Army does for the poor. 

UnpersHart. Oh, yes I do. It draws 
their teeth; that is enough for me—as a 
man of business— 

Cusins. Nonsense. It makes them sober. 


Army. That is the 


the more reason for 





And then: either hypocritically 


can be “bought.” Mrs. 
Baines announces that 
Lord Saxmundham, 
who is none other than 
Bodger, the whisky dis- 
tiller, has promised £5,- 
000, provided five other 


gentlemen will contribute the same 
amount. 
UnpersHaFt. (Sardonically gallant.) 


Mrs. Baines: you are irresistible. I can’t 
disappoint you; and I can’t deny myself 
the satisfaction of making Bodger pay 
up. You shall have your five thousand 
pounds. 

Mrs. BaInes. 

UNpbeRSHAFT. You don't thank me? 

Mrs. Baines. Oh sir, don’t try to be 
cynical; don’t be ashamed of being a 
good man. The Lord will bless you 
abundantly; and our prayers will be like 
a strong fortification round you all the 


Thank God! 
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days of your life. (With a touch of cau- 


tion.) You will let me have the check to 
shew at the meeting, won't you? Jenny; 
go in and fetch a pen and ink. (Jenny 


runs to the shelter door.) 

Unpersuart. Do not disturb Miss Hill; 
I have a fountain pen. (Jenny halts. He 
sits at the table and writes the check. 
Cusins rises to make room for him. They 
all watch him silently.) 

Bit. (Cynically, aside to Barbara, his 
voice and accent horribly debased.) Wot 
prawce Selvytion nah? 

BarsBaRA. Stop. (Undershaft stops 
writing; they all turn to her in surprise.) 
Mrs. Baines: are you really going to take 
this money? 

Mrs. BAINEs. 
dear? 

BarBarA. Why not! Do you know 
what my father is? Have you forgotten 
that Lord Saxmundham is Bodger the 
whisky man? Do you remember how we 
implored the County Council to stop him 
from writing Bodger’s Whisky in letters 
of fire against the sky; so that the poor 
drink-ruined creatures on the embank- 
ment could not wake up from their 
snatches of sleep without being reminded 
of their deadly thirst by that wicked. sky- 
sign? Do you know that the worst thing 
I have had to fight here is not the devil, 
but Bodger, Bodger, Bodger, with his 
whisky, his distilleries, and his tied 
houses? Are you going to. make our 
shelter another tied house for him, and 
ask me to keep it? 

Birt. Rotten drunken whisky it is,-too. 

Mrs. Barnes. Dear Barbara, Lord 
Saxmundham has a soul to be-saved like 
any of us. If heaven has found the way 
to make a good use of his money, are we 
to set ourselves up against the answer to 
our prayers? 

BarBarA. I know he has a soul to be 

saved. Let him come down here, and I'll 
do my best to help him to his salvation. 
But he wants to send his check’ down to 
buy us, and go on being as wicked as 
ever. ‘ 
UnpersHart. (With a reasonableness 
which Cusins alone perceives to be ironi- 
cal.) My dear Barbara, alcohol is a very 
necessary article. It heals the sick— 

BarsBara. It does nothing of the sort. 

UNperRSHAFT. Well, it assists the doc- 
tor; that is perhaps a less questionable 
way of putting it. It makes life bearable 
to millions of people who could not en- 
dure their existence if they were quite 
sober. It enables Parliament to do things 
at eleven at night that no sane person 
would do at eleven in the morning. Is it 
Bodger’s fault that this inestimable gift 
is deplorably abused by less than one per 
cent. of the poor? (He turns again to 
the table, signs the check, and crosses it.) 

Mrs. Baines. Barbara, will there be 
less drinking or more if all those poor 
souls we are saving come to-morrow and 
find the doors of our shelters shut in their 
faces? Lord Saxmundham gives us the 
money to stop drinking—to take his own 
business from him. 

Cusins. (Impishly.) Pure self-sacri- 
fice on Bodger’s part, clearly! Bless dear 
Bodger! (Barbara almost breaks down 
as Adolphus, too, fails her.) 

Unpersuart. (Tearing out the check 
and pocketing the book as he rises and 
goes past Cusins to Mrs. Baines.) I also, 


(Astonished.) Why not, 


Mrs. Baines, may claim a little disinterest- 
edness. Think of my business! Think 
of the widows and orphans, the men and 
lads torn to pieces with shrapnel and 
poisoned with lyddite! (Mrs Baines 
shrinks, but he goes on remorselessly.) 
The oceans of blood, not one drop of 
which is shed in a really just cause! The 
ravaged crops! The peaceful peasants 
forced, women and men, to till their fields 
under the fire of opposing armies on pain 
of starvation! The bad blood of the fierce 
little cowards at home who egg on others 
to fight for the gratification of their na- 
tional vanity! All this makes money for 
me. I am never richer, never busier, than 
when the papers are full of it. Well, it 
is your work to preach peace on earth and 
good-will to men... (Mrs. Baines’s face 
lights up again.) Every convert you make 
is a vote against war. (Her lips move in 
prayer.) Yet I give you this money to 
help you to hasten my own commercial 
ruin. (He-gives her the check.) 


Shocked into a new outlook, Bar- 
bara removes her Salvation Army uni- 
form, but. nevertheless she keeps her 
promise to visit the munitions works 
at Perivale St. Andrews. This the 
visitors—for all of Lady Britomart’s 
family, including herself, decide to 
make a tour of inspection—find to be 
a “smokeless town of white walls, 
roofs of narrow green slates or red 
tiles, tall trees, domes, campaniles, and 
slender chimney shafts, beautifully sit- 
uated and beautiful in itself.” 

Says Cusins: “Not a ray of hope. 
Everything perfect, wonderful, real. 
It needs only a cathedral to be a heav- 
enly city instead of a hellish one.” 

Sir Andrew Undershaft is anxious 
to find a successor to his place. His 
son Stephen is impossible, a typical 
prig of the British aristocracy. Be- 
sides, a foundling is needed. The pro- 
fessor of Greek, Barbara’s fiancé, 
looms on the horizon as a possibility. 
Cusins explains that the marriage of 
his parents was legal in Australia but 
would not be considered so in England. 
Therefore he is a foundling. Cusins 


asks Undershaft what his partner in- 


death and destruction, Lazarus, will 
say of the arrangement. 


UnpersHaFt. Lazarus is a gentle, ro- 
mantic Jew who cares for nothing but 
string quartets and stalls at fashionable 
theaters. He will get the credit of your 
rapacity in money matters, as he has 
hitherto had the credit of mine. You are 
a shark of the first order, Euripides. So 
much the better for the firm! 

BarsBara, Is the bargain closed, Dolly? 
Does your soul belong to him now? 

Cusins. No, the price is settled, that 
is all. The real tug of war is still to 
come. What about the moral question? 

Lavy Britomart. There is no moral 
question in the matter at all, Adolphus. 
You must simply sell cannons and weap- 
ons to people whose cause is right and 
just, and refuse them to foreigners and 
criminals. 

UNDERSH AFT. 
none of that. 


(Determinedly.) No, 
You must keep the true 


MARCH 


faith of an Armorer, or you don’t come 
in here. 

Cusins. What on earth is the true 
faith of an Armorer? 

UNperRSHAFT. To give arms to all men 
who offer an honest price for them, with- 
out respect of persons or principles: to 
aristocrat and republican, to Nihilist and 
Tsar, to Capitalist and Socialist, to Prot- 
estant and Catholic, to burglar and police- 
man, to black man, white man, yellow 
man, to all sorts and conditions, all na- 
tionalities, all faiths, all follies, all causes 
and all crimes. The first Undershaft 
wrote up in his shop: “Ir Gop GAVE THE 
HAND, LET NOT MAN WITHHOLD THE 
sworD.” The second wrote up: “ALL HAVE 
THE RIGHT TO FIGHT: NONE HAVE THE 
RIGHT TO JUDGE.” The third wrote up: 
“To MAN THE WEAPON: TO HEAVEN THE 
victory.” The fourth had no literary 
turn, so he did not write up anything; but 
he sold cannons to Napoleon under the 
nose of George the Third. The fifth 
wrote up: “PEACE SHALL NOT PREVAIL SAVE 
WITH A SWORD IN HER HAND.” The sixth, 
my master, was the best of all. He wrote 
up: “NoTHING IS EVER DONE IN THIS WORLD 
UNTIL MEN ARE PREPARED TO KILL ONE AN- 
OTHER IF IT IS NOT DONE.” After that there 
was nothing left for the seventh to say. 
So he wrote up, simply, UNASHAMED. 

Custns. My good Machiavelli, I shall 
certainly write something up on the wall; 
only, as I shall write it in Greek, you 
won't be able to read it. But as to your 
Armorer’s faith, if I take my neck out of 
the noose of my own morality I am not 
going to put it into the noose of yours. 
I shall sell cannons to whom I please 
and refuse them to whom I please. So 
there! 

UnpberRSHAFT. From the moment when 
you become Andrew Undershaft, you will 
never do as you please again. Don’t come 
here lusting for power, young man. 


Adolphus Cusins must make the ter- 
rible choice. Shall he “sell his soul” 
to Undershaft? “Perhaps Barbara 
will not marry me if I make the wrong 
choice,” he suddenly exclaims. “Per- 
haps not,’ answers that firm young 
woman. The rest of the group go to 
inspect the gun-cotton shed. Barbara 
and Cusins are left alone. Then 
Adolphus Cusins makes his choice. He 
has decided to accept Undershaft’s 


offer. “I thought you would,” answers 
Barbara. 
Cusins. You understand, don't you, 


that I had to decide without consulting 
you. If I had thrown the burden of 
choice on you, you would sooner or later 
have despised me for it. 

BarpaRA. Yes, I did not want you to 
sell your soul for me any more than for 
this inheritance. 

Cusins. It is not the sale of my soul 
that troubles me. I have sold it too often 
to care about that. I have sold it for a 
professorship. I have sold it for an in- 
come. I have sold it to escape being im- 
prisoned for refusing to pay taxes for 
hangmen’s ropes and unjust wars and 
things that I abhor. What is all human 
conduct but the daily and hourly sale of 
our souls for trifles? What I am now 
selling it for is neither money nor posi- 
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tion nor comfort, but for reality and for 
power. 

BarsarA. You know that you will have 
no power, and that he has none. 


Cusins. I know. It is not for myself 
alone. I want to make power for the 
world. . 

BarBarA. I want to make power for the 


world too; but it must be spiritual power. 

Cusins. I think all power is spiritual: 
these cannons will not go off by them- 
selves. I have tried to make spiritual 
power by teaching Greek. But the world 
can never be really touched by a dead 
language and a dead civilization. The 
people must have power; and thf people 
cannot have Greek. Now the power that 
is made here can be wielded by all men. 

BarBARA. Power to burn women’s 
houses down and kill their sons and tear 
their husbands to pieces. 

Cusins. You cannot have power for 
good without having power for evil too. 
Even mothers’ milk nourishes murderers 
as well as heroes. This power which only 
tears men’s bodies to pieces has never 
been so horribly abused as the intellectual 
power, the imaginative power, the poetic, 
religious power that can enslave men’s 
souls. As a teacher of Greek I gave the 
intellectual man weapons against the com- 
mon man. I now want to give the com- 
mon man weapons against the intellectual 
man. I love the common people. I want 
to arm them against the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, the priest, the literary man, the pro- 
fessor, the artist, and the politician, who, 
once in authority, are the most dangerous, 
disastrous and tyrannical of all the fools, 
rascals and imposters. I want a demo- 
cratic power strong enough to force the 
intellectual oligarchy to use its genius for 
the general good or else perish. 

BarBaRA. Is there no higher power than 
that? (Pointing to the shell.) 

Cusins. Yes, but that power can de- 
stroy the higher powers just as a tiger 
can destroy a man. Therefore man must 
master that power first. I admitted this 
when the Turks and Greeks were last at 
war. My best pupil went out to fight for 
Hellas. My parting gift to him was not a 
copy of Plato’s Republic but a revolver 
and a hundred Undershaft cartridges. 
The blood of every Turk he shot—if he 
shot any—is on my head as well as on 
Undershaft’s. That act committed me to 
this place for ever. Your father’s chal- 


MUNITIONS AND MORALITY 


lenge has beaten me. Dare I make war 


on war? I dare. I must. I will. And 
now, is it all over between us? 
BarBaRA. (Touched by his evident 


dread of her answer.) Silly baby Dolly! 
How could it be? 

Cusins. (Overjoyed.) 
—you— Oh for my druin! 
ishes imaginary drumsticks.) 

BarparA. (Angered by his levity.) 
Take care, Dolly, take care. Oh, if only 
I could get away from you, and from 
father and from it all! If I could have 
the wings of a dove and fly away to 
heaven! 

Cusins. And leave me! 

BarBaRA, Yes, you, and all the other 
naughty mischievous children of men. 
3ut I can’t. I was happy in the Salvation 
Army for a moment. I escaped from the 
world into a paradise of enthusiasm and 
prayer and soul-saving; but the moment 
our money ran short, it all came back to 
Bodger. It was he who saved our people 
—he, and the Prince of Darkness, my 
papa. Undershaft and Bodger,—their 
hands stretch everywhere. When we feed 
a starving fellow creature, it is with their 
bread, because there is no other bread; 
when we tend the sick, it is in the hospi- 
tals they endow; if we turn from the 
churches they build, we must kneel on 
the stones of the street they pave. As 
long as that lasts, there is no getting away 
from them. Turning our backs on 
Bodger and Undershaft is turning our 
backs on life. 

Cusins. I thought you were determined 
to turn your back on the wicked side of 
life. 

BarBARA. There is no wicked side: 
life is all one. And I never wanted to 
shirk my share in whatever evil must be 
endured, whether it be sin or suffering. 
I wish I could cure you of middle-class 
ideas, Dolly. 

Cusins. (Gasping.) Middle cl—! A 
snub! <A social snub to me! from the 
daughter of a foundling! 

BARBARA. That is why I have no class, 
Dolly. I come straight out of the heart 
of the whole people. If I were middle- 
class I should turn my back on my 
father’s business; and we should both 
live in an artistic drawing-room, with you 
reading the reviews in one corner, and I 
in the other at the piano, playing Schu- 
mann; both very superior persons, and 


Then you—you 
(He flour- 
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neither of us a bit of use. Sooner than 
that, I would sweep out the guncotton 
shed, or be one of Bodger’s barmaids. 


Do you know what would have happened 
if you had refused papa’s offer? 

Cusins. I wonder? 

BarsparRA. I should have given you up 
and married the man who accepted it 
After all, my dear old mother has more 
sense than any of you. I felt like her 
when I saw this place—felt that I must 
have it—that never, never, never, could 
I let it go: only she thought it was the 
houses and the kitchen ranges and the 
linen and china, when it was really all 
the human souls to be saved; not weak 
souls in starved bodies, crying with grat- 
itude for a scrap of bread and treacle, but 
fullfed, quarrelsome, snobbish, uppish 
creatures, all standing on their little rights 
and dignities, and thinking that my father 
ought to be greatly obliged to them for 
making so much money for him—and so 
he ought. That is where salvation is 
really wanted. My father shall never 
throw it in my teeth again that my con- 
verts were bribed with bread. (She is 
transfigured.) I have got rid of the bribe 
of bread. I have got rid of the bribe of 
heaven. Let God’s work be done for its 
own sake: the work he had to create 
us to do because it cannot be done except 
by living men and women. When I die, 
let him be in my debt, not I in his; and 
let me forgive him as becomes a woman 
of my rank. 

Cusins. Then the way of life lies 
through the’ factory of death? 

BarBaRA. Yes, through the raising of 
hell to heaven and of man to God, 
through the unveiling of an eternal light 
in the Valley of The Shadow. (Seizing 
him with both hands.) Oh, did you think 
my courage would never come back? Did 
you believe that I was a deserter, that I, 
who have stood in the streets, and taken 
my people to my heart, and talked of the 
holiest and greatest things with them, 
could ever turn back and chatter foolishly 
to fashionable people about nothing in a 
drawing-room ? Never, never, never, 
never. Major Barbara will die with the 
colors. Oh! and I have my dear little 
Dolly boy still; and he has found me my 
place and my work. Glory Hallelujah! 


Upon this note of Shavian ecstasy 
the curtain falls. 


DELIGHTS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS AROUSED BY 
DIAGHILEFF’S DANCERS 


MR. 


RITICAL reaction to the most 
discussed and most advertized 
theatrical attraction in the 
world — Serge de Diaghileff’s 
Ballet Russe—is not without a 
pronounced element of disappointment. 
Yet this disappointment is not so much 
the fault of the ballet itself as the over- 
saturation of the discriminating public 
with “too much preliminary herald- 
ing,” as Sigmund Spaeth points out in 
the Opera Magazine. This, he notes, 
is always a handicap to artistic en- 
deavor. “To have lived up to the mar- 


velous tales which had for some time 
decorated our magazines and newspa- 
pers would have been impossible.” A 
certain degree of disappointment was 
inevitable. In addition, curiosity was 
perhaps overstrained by police censor- 
ship and bowdlerization of several of 
the ballets both in New York and Bos- 
ton. The two stellar performers of the 
troupe, Nijinsky and Karsavina, did 
not accompany the organization to 
America; only four members of the 
original company, according to Mr. 
Spaeth, were on hand. Therefore, “the 


attempt was almost a direct invitation 
to ridicule and failure.” Yet in spite 
of all these handicaps, the initial ap- 
pearances of the Ballet Russe in this 
country have been a success — mainly 
owing, to quote Mr. Spaeth further, to 
“the greatness of the conception of art 
which lies behind the entire undertak- 
ing.” 

Writing in the New York Tribune, 
Grenville Vernon warns our American 
“highbrows” against accepting the Rus- 
sian Ballet as the true “art of the fu- 
ture.” “Mr. Diaghileff himself had 
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THE CENSORED FAUN 


This is Leonid Massin’s idea of Waslav Nijinsky’s interpretation of Léon Bakst’s version 
of Debussy’s tone picture of Stephane Mallarmé’s poem concerning an archeological Greek faun 


who disported with some nymphs one afternoon 


in a “zine” forest. The ill-fated Gaston Calmette 


protested against this particular faun, and American police authorities have been prevailed upon 
to bowdlerize the ““Prélude d’un aprés-midi d’un Faune.”’ 


declared that he was the high priest of 
the new art, that opera had come to its 
end, that where Wagner had failed he 
would succeed, that he alone had 
uttered the mystic words which had 
united the arts in perfect wedlock, 
making of earth a new heaven and a 
new hell.” This must be taken, Mr. 
Vernon suggests, with the proverbial 
grain of salt. He accuses this “art” of 
having too hectic an origin: 


“This art is an art born of the false 
refinement of the great metropolises, an 
art as far removed from that of the real 
Russia as the boulevards of Paris are 
from the quiet fields of the Midi. In his 
‘Faune, Mr. Bakst makes no pretension 
‘of following the poem of Mallarmé or the 
music of Debussy. Neither does he pre- 
tend to reincarnate the figures on a Gre- 
cian vase. What he does do is to use 
these figures as counters for his own 
mondaine fancy. What he produces is un- 
doubtedly original, humorous, and at one 
moment deliberately libidinous. It cer- 
tainly does not unite the spirit of De- 
bussy’s music to the pantomime of the 
dancers. 

“ *Schéhérazade’ was in this wedlock 
far more successful —that is, before its 
ridiculous bowdlerization by the police. 
In short, with the exception of ‘Pétrouch 
ka’ and ‘L’Oiseau de Feu,’ ‘Schéhérazade’ 


was the most interesting offering of the 
season. ‘Pétrouchka’ was altogether de- 
lightful. ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’ would have 
been so had it possessed the services of 
a dancer of the first rank. In these two 
ballets the art of pantomime is carried to 
a high level, and if pantomime can ever 
equal in intensity of impression those arts 
produced with the added aid of the human 
voice as either in opera or the spoken 
drama, then in these two works of Stra- 
vinsky Mr. Diaghileff has made good his 
boast. Yet the human voice is still the 
most beautiful of all interpretive powers, 
the most beautiful and the most poignant; 
and to most of us who witnessed these 
ballets, much as they moved us, the bur- 
den of proof will be Mr. Diaghileff’s.” 


The weakness of the organization 
seemed to lie with the dancers them- 
selves. There were no _ Pavlovas, 
Mordkins, Nijinskys in the troupe — 
none to equal some of the stars of 
our light opera and vaudeville stage, 
says Mr. Spaeth. Mr. Vernon agrees 
with him. The strength was found in 
the rich scenery and costume designs 
of Bakst and Golovin, the choreogra- 
phy of Fokin, the surging music of 
Stravinsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. Mr. 
Grenville Vernon acknowledges a cer- 
rain debt: 


FOR MARCH 


“We should indeed be thankful for what 
the Russian Ballet has brought us. It has 
stirred our imagination, it has quickened 
our senses and it has brought to our 
visions new vistas in the temple of art. 
But until it has proved itself so far more 
surely than it has yet it would be absurd 
to hail it as ‘art of the future.’ It was 
born in the brains of the super-civilized 
and it finds its warmest greeting in the 
hearts of the sophisticated. To under- 
stand it we must be not as little children, 
but as the heirs of the virtues and also 
the vices of all the ages. It is the anti- 
thesis of the folksong. And perhaps the 
day is swiftly approaching when, to use a 
recent phrase of Benjamin de Casseres, 
the world is to witness the revenge of the 
unconscious upon the too conscious. On 
that day the ballet as conceived by Serge 
de Diaghileff, Nijinsky and Léon Bakst 
will surely be obliterated under the wrath 
of the world’s primitive emotion. Until 
that day comes let us enjoy, but let us not 
be of the ranks of.the ‘too conscious’ !” 


Yet, if we are to believe one of the 
most discriminating of American crit- 
ics, H. T. Parker, of the Boston Tran- 
script, the acme of naturalism of folk 
music and dancing was attained in 
the Polovtsian dances from Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor.” Mr. Parker describes it : 


“To the clang of Borodin’s music, beat- 
ing to barbaric rhythm, flashing with bar- 
baric melody, biting with oriental interval 
or harmony, glowing with the colors and 
pomps of a Lisztian instrumentation, the 
dances began. The warriors strode and 
leaped and whirled, flung out their bows, 
overcame imaginary foes, vied in feats of 
strength and skill, bounded forth in sheer 
zest of native wildness, plunged from 
rhythmed tumult into rhythmed tumult as 
the music and their own spirits seemed 
to goad them. Now, one seemed for the 
instant to dominate all the rest, leaping 
more boldly, bounding more ardently, 
bending his bow yet more tautly, more 
wildly possessed by the zest of triumphant 
dance. Then the rest swept him into 
their own whirlpool. For a while, the 
women watched; then it caught them into 
the vortex, circling now in wider eddies. 
For an instant one was sharp and clear— 
the boys whirling on their haunches; the 
warriors brandishing their bows; the 
women beating the air with flying arms 
and tense bodies. A moment and there 
was naught but the circling mass of the 
red tumult. A moment and it splintered 
into fragments and high on his shoulders, 
each warrior bore his Polovtsian maid. 

“The music clanged itself away; the 
curtain fell; yet still the air seemed ‘to 
whirl with the eddies of the dance. Here 
and there in the dancing was a hint of 
effort as tho Mr. Bolm and the rest were 
straining even their strength and spirits 
to a yet wilder and more rugged illusion. 
The ear now and then wished that Mr. 
Ansermet and the orchestra had yet more 
‘smashed out’ the music. But for the first 
time in twenty-five years of our stage, it 
had known the beating frenzy of barbaric 
tumult. Ina sense the miming of ‘L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune’ is the zenith of the 
artifice of the Russian Ballet; in equal 
sense the dances from ‘Prince Igor’ are 
the acme of its naturalism.” 


BR Sie 
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A NEW TYPE OF DRAMA 


“THE GROTESQUES”: CLOYD HEAD’S TRIUMPH IN 
DECORATIVE DRAMATURGY 


O MORE interesting attempt 

toward a new type of drama 

has been given us by the so- 

called experimental theater 

in America than Mr. Cloyd 
Head’s “Grotesques: A Decoration in 
Black and White.” Such is the con- 
viction that emanates from competent 
Chicago critics, whose enthusiasm has 
been aroused by Maurice Browne's re- 
cent production of this play at the 
Little Theater in that city. “How did 
the Elizabethans feel when the young 
Shakespeare tried his first experiments 
on them?” Miss Harriet Monroe is in- 
spired to ask, in Poetry. “Did Mo- 
liére’s provincial audiences confess a 
thrill beyond the common when the ob- 
scure player, mad with genius, strutted 
through his early parts? . . . Did these 
people know what was _ happening? 
Was their little personal emotion, their 
pleasure of the moment, seized and 
swept into the timeless spaces of won- 
der and joy?” 

Other critics were scarcely less en- 
thusiastic. The Chicago Evening Post 
devotes considerable space to a discus- 
sion of the unique dramaturgy of Cloyd 
Head. Mary Aldis contributes an ap- 
preciation to the same paper. The 
Little Review, Chicago’s organ of es- 
thetic radicalism (or perhaps radical 
estheticism), has added enthusiastic 
praise for this curious “experimental” 
tragedy, a unique composite of poetic 
philosophy and decoration, of Thomas 
Hardy and Aubrey Beardsley or the 
mysterious Alastair. “Could it be that 
a young poet here in boiling and bub- 
bling Chicago,’ Miss Monroe interro- 
gated further, “was séeing visions and 
setting them forth in a new, strange 
form too beautiful to die? Was I 
listening to a bold interpreter of the 
mystery and poetry of life, one who 
felt and could suggest its magic and 
despair ?” 

Mr. Head's interesting method is 
suggestively outlined by the writer in 
he Chicago Evening Post. “Mr. Head 
, ‘id his audience a double compliment ; 
he xssumed its intelligence and gave it 
a silent part in his play. The audience 
took the part of the Olympian gods.” 


“So, when the curtain rose, ninety-nine 
immortals faced a black background show- 
ing two conventional trees, a moon shin- 
ing between them, a wavy brook, and be- 
side them a solitary lotus flower. And 
in front of this stood Capulchard, a priest, 
or rather a demi-urge, who controlled the 
destinies of the five decorative motifs— 
the woman-motif, the man-motif, the girl- 
motif, the sprite-motif and the crone-mo- 
tif. The motifs were dead puppets as long 
as they were without the frame which 
made a picture of the background. For 
the benefit of the Olympians and for his 
own pleasure in design Capulchard placed 


his motifs inside the frame, endowed them 
with character and voice, and cynically 
watched them work out some pattern of 
life. 

“Evidently what Mr. Head has tried to 
dramatize—and only in the light of this 
can the play be intelligently followed—is 
not love or any other of the human mo- 
tives which these characters exhibit, but 
a world view. He has put into decorative 
form the idez that life is nothing but an 
arbitrary progress of patterns; that our 
human ‘realities—love, courage, worship 
—are but momentary arabesques in a great 
cosmic spectacle. And with remarkable 
originality he has portrayed something 
which adherents of this view often for- 
get: that when the characters in the pic- 
ture find out their purely irresponsible 
role —that they are merely marionets — 
their first action is to try to cut the 
strings.” 


When the curtain rises, Capulchard 
explains the scene to the Olympians of 
the audience: 


‘ 


‘...1 draw you these, Grotesques, 

For your amusement spur them into— 
life? 

I design the world for you in black and 
white,— 

Woman and man; old age; youth and the 
sprite ; 

Woman and man again in many forms 

And different episodes, each with its tang, 

And each a sign for the thing signified.” 


This thesis is by no means new, 
as Miss Monroe is careful to point 
out, “but he weaves it into a new de- 





sign, he makes us feel it with a new 
poignancy’: 


“Life as a shadow-play, men and wom- 
en as puppets moved by a master-experi- 
mentalist for gods who, like the audience, 
‘are kind, but wish to be amused,’ as they 
sit with staring eyes—something like this 
we have heard for thousands of years 
And the key of the special motive of this 
poet’s ‘decoration’—the black and white 
panorama through which his puppets 
move—is to be found, of course, in Au- 
brey Beardsley, or even, if we search 
further, in Japanese prints and Chinese 
art of the great ages. But every artist 
builds on the past. If this poet, young 
and unknown, can line up his brief tragedy 
with these masterpieces, he is offering us 
a large measure to judge him by, and we 
owe him the record of a triumph.” 


The little tragedy ends with the re- 
volt of the motifs against Capulchard, 
demanding “freedom complete.” The 
lights of the auditorium are very slight- 
ly illuminated. Then they diminish ard 
go out. The demi-urge, the high priest 
of the Olympian audience, is himself 
awed. 


CAPULCHARD: 
At last they manifest themselves. 

(Looks at Grotesques and smiles.) 
What matter? Let the end be dexterous; 
Then to new canvas and a different theme. 
Backgrounds are many as the stars them- 

selves ; 

And these grotesques would seek a wider 
range, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


“WE’LL MAKE OUR OWN DESIGN!” 


So declare the “‘Motifs” in Cloyd Head’s “Grotes “4 i i i 
Se / j : ; ques,”’ but the demi-urge who directs their 
destinies and the audience of pseudo-Olympians realize the futility of their feeble attempts. 





—————si 
A DECORATIVE DRAMATIST 


Poetry, philosophy, and decoration are said 
to be synthesized in the remarkable product of 
this young Chicagoan named Cloyd Head. 


A third dimension, something—infinite. 
Man-MotIiF: 
Pray to the gods. 
Woman-MortirF (gently): 
Yes: offer them a prayer. 
CAPULCHARD: 
How like a demon of dread power, vast 
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To their small eyes, but small to me my- 
self, 
Lo, | take down the moon, erase the stars. 
(He does so. There is no less light. 
The Girl-Motif rises. The Sprite-Motif 
leaps front.) 
MAN-MotIF: 
I love you. 
Woman-MotIF: 
We have loved. 
CAPULCHARD (of the Sprite-Motif) : 
Caught in the void, we'll sweep the canvas 
clear. 

New decoration, say, by Alastair; 

For naught is permanent — excepting 
change. 

(He takes the background and goes out, 
leaving the stage a void filled by a strange, 
dark blue-green light, penetrating beyond 
into the surrounding nowhere and empti- 
ness, in which the Grotesques, including 
the Crone-Motif, whom he has revealed, 
move vaguely. A pause.) 

Grrt-MotiF : 
Have mercy upon us! 

(A long pause. Then the curtain, is 

drawn roughly across.) 


It is the end. 


Miss Monroe describes some of the 
powerful and effective symbolism of 
the young poet’s tragedy: 


“We need not follow the wizard-hero’s 
work as he lifts his human puppets into 
the frame, and puts them through their 
paces of passion and sorrow. Through 
symbols he makes strange magic: with a 
sword thrust into a man’s right hand he 








creates the Warrior; with a robe and 
crown on a woman’s brow and shoulders 
he makes a Queen. And through their 
clashing drama of love and war he moves 
his figures, but always escaping the ob- 
vious, always omitting 

‘the anti-climax, the routine 

That ends all well.’ 

For, as he says, 

‘Why hunt your pleasure to its death? 

Ignore the ending—trace a new design.’ 

I own to a real thrill when the man— 
or the Man-motif, as the poet puts it— 
rebels, crying 

‘We'll make our own design!’ 
and Capulchard, exclaiming sardonically, 


‘how slight 
A breath would puff them pell-mell into space, 
And free the canvas for another theme!—’ 
marches them through a new round of 


experience before the 


‘Ultimate critics in Olympian chairs.’ 

At last, when rebellion becomes blas- 
phemy, when the tortured grotesques 
‘fling defiance’— 

‘will no longer bow, 

The prey of gods!’ 
and Capulchard rises to full power, say- 
ing, 

‘They shall have freedom, even as they wish, 

Freedom beyond their wish, freedom complete! 

And even the gods shall hesitate to laugh!—’ 
when, stripping moon and stars from the 
sky, he sends his beings of an hour out 
into the void, the thrill becomes an exal- 
tation, a shiver of spiritual sympathy with 
the poet’s vision.” 


A CURIOUS CONFLICT OF OPINION CONCERNING THE 
GREATNESS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN 


O PLAY produced in New 

York during the present 

theatrical season has evoked 

a more striking instance of 

diametrically opposed opin- 
ion than “The Weavers,” one of Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s earlier masterpieces, 
produced by Emanuel Reicher at the 
Garden Theater. The Committee on 
Industrial Relations considers it so 
vital in its relations to labor problems 
in the United States, especially as re- 
flected in communities like Youngs- 
town, Paterson, Fall River and Law- 
rence, that it has entered a campaign 
to present the drama throughout the 
country. “It is an odd and interest- 
ing enough fact,” we read in The 
Masses, which is representative of the 
Industrial Relations Committee’s opin- 
ion, “that of all the plays on the 
American stage, the only one which 
exhibits vividly the most important 
event now occurring in America is a 
play written by a German dramatist 
some years ago.” 


“The situation with which the play 
specifically deals is one that formerly ex- 
isted in Germany; but over and above 
that it is a situation that still exists every- 
where—it is America, it is Paterson, it is 





Youngstown. It is industrial oppression 
and industrial revolution. 

“The play begins with that familiar fact 
of American life, a reduction in wages— 
wages that are already too low to live 
on. It is the one touch too much of inso- 
lence and injury that is needed to kindle 
the spark of rebellion in the heart of 
misery. That spark unnoticed by the 
masters, becomes a tiny flame of protest 
and of hope. Of useless protest and of 
hopeless hope, it seems; but it grows and 
gains headway until it becomes the roar- 
ing, devasting fire of revolt. Terrible 
and joyous, it sweeps on from town to 
town, destroying tyranny as it goes, leav- 
ing a clean heap of ashes in which to dig 
the foundations of a glorious to-morrow. 
At the end one feels that tho this little 
revolt may be checked, and the old order 
restored for the moment, it is the begin- 
ning of a greater revolution which cannot 
be checked. 

“‘The Weavers’ is a warning and a 
summons. It is a warning to the employ- 
ing class that the soul of man, however 
sunk in poverty and degradation, can be 
insulted once too often. It is a summons 
to workingmen to lift their heads, to dare 
greatly, to:strike hard.” 


In striking contrast to this eulogy 
is the opinion of the New York branch 
of the Drama League, another semi- 
public organization for dramatic edu- 


cation. The Drama League of New 
York was asked to support the pro- 
duction of “The Weavers.” Mrs. 
August Belmont, president of the 
League, replied, according to the N. Y. 
Sun, in this manner: 


“The Drama Society does not include 
in its general plan the sending out of bul- 
letins regarding revivals of old plays. But 
upon receipt of your letter I telephoned 
the secretary of the society (John -Cor- 
bin), who is also director, to ask what 
had been the committee’s decision in the 
matter, as I have not seen a performance 
of ‘The Weavers.’ He informed me that 
‘in the first instance it was a revival of 
an old play and in the next instance the 
subject relates to conditions which, have 
absolutely no bearing upon matters in this 
country and in fact no longer exist in 
Germany; so the vital point of the play 
has passed its usefulness, and that the 
production, while interesting and well 
done, did not justify the members of the 
committee in using it as one of their spe- 
cial selections.’ 

“Therefore under the circumstances I 
cannot be of any assistance to you in this 
matter.” 


Commenting on this blacklisting of 
a drama that has the reputation of 
being one of the great modern mas- 
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terpieces of the theater, Louis Sher- 
win, of the New York Globe, is in- 
spired to remark: 


“In this season’s bulletins ‘The Weavers’ 
was as conspicuous by its absence as in- 
telligence in the head of a mayor of Bos- 
ton or fine sensibilities in a Prussian. The 
plays that were recommended were all 
very well in their way, but of quite im- 


GRANADOS’S “GOYESCAS” 


pervious mediocrity compared to ‘The 
Weavers, which, next to ‘The Sunken 
Bell,’ was Hauptmann’s finest achievement, 
and one of the big plays of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Corbin explains his curious 
opinion by declaring that ‘The Weavers’ 
is not a theme of interest to Americans, 
and that it depicts conditions which exist 
no longer. 

“I submit that this statement expresses 
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the greatest sociological discovery of the 
century. We are all delighted to learn 
that there are no starving people in Amer- 
ica, no laborers who receive inadequate 
wages, no employers who have become 
rich by the work of underpaid em- 
ployees. The Socialist party may now 
disband, the Department of Charities be 
abolished, and philanthropic institutions 
be turned into skating-rinks.” 


AN ATTEMPT TO REFLECT THE SOUL OF GOYA’S 
SPAIN IN OPERATIC FORM 


HE world at large has never 

heard the real music of Spain. 

In fact, the real Spain itself 

is known to few outsiders. 

Rich as this country is in 
traditional music, its native music, ac- 
cording to conservative Spaniards, is 
tainted by outside influences, espe- 
cially by retroactive influences from 
such early Spanish colonies as Cuba and 
Mexico. We admire the “typical Span- 
ish atmosphere of “Carmen,” which was 
composed by a Frenchman, as Philip 
Greeley Clapp points out in the Boston 
Transcript. But the same authority 
points out that the group of young 
French and Spanish composers who a 
few years ago decided to reveal the 
“real”—as opposed to the “romantic” 
—Spain, were seeking the limelight 
with their realistic doctrines and the- 
ories rather than setting forth the 
actual music of the Spanish people. 
Among such composers were the ul- 
tra-modern Maurice Ravel, who com- 
posed the witty tho salacious operetta 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” and Raoul La- 
parra, who contributed two or three 
grewsome and sordid operas like “La 
Habafiera” and “La Jota” which were 
far more admired in Paris than in 
Madrid. 

Enrique Granados, whose “Goyes- 
cas’* has just received its initial rep- 
resentation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York, possesses differ- 
ent ideals. He has devoted his career 
as a composer to the mastery and ex- 
pression of the true Spanish spirit in 


music. He has turned to central 
Spain. We are indebted to Mr. Clapp 
for this information. We quote fur- 
ther: 


“Granados’s first concern was so to 
steep himself in this traditional musical 
life and literature as to feel absolutely 
at home in it, and, as he himself says 
of the result of these studies, ‘I have 
myself written Spanish folk songs.’ The 
similar cases of Glinka, Sibelius, and 
others come to mind. Granados has 
shown me some of his songs in the popu- 
lar manner, and they can certainly pass 
for traditional music, except that they re- 
veal a finesse of imagination unmistaka- 





*GoyeEscas, AN. OPERA IN THREE TABLEAUX. 
The -book by: Fernando Periquet, the music by 
Enrique Granados. New York: G. Schirmer. 


bly the product of an individual mind. 


At the same time, Granados has not been 
so foolish as to neglect the advantages of 
a sound technical training, and he has 
wisely kept his musical point of view 
broad and wholesome by writing from 
time to time music in which Spanish na- 
tionalism has had for one reason or an- 
other to be avoided.” 


How to express, how to embody in 
musical composition the very soul and 
spirit of the real Spain, the old Spain? 
This was the problem over which 
Sefor Granados pondered. He must 
depict, he decided, Spain at the crucial 
moment of her career, at the end of 
the eighteenth century. A picture of 
this time would be a portrait of the 
very genius of the Spanish people. 
Goya was the great talent, the great 
interpreter, the greatest exponent of 
the people of that exciting period. 
His paintings suggested to Sefior 
Granados a series of piano pieces. 
These were so successful that Sefor 
Periquet composed 
the slight libretto 
for the opera about 
them. 

We are not sure 
that Senor Granados 
has successfully con- 
veyed, at least to the 
cosmopolitan audi- 
ences of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, 
the soul of Goya or 
the soul of Spain 
through this operatic 
medium. The mu- 
sical critic of the 
New York Evening 
Post writes: “After 
hearing this genuine 
Spanish opera, one 
concludes that Bizet 
caught the Andalu- 
sian spirit and swing 
remarkably well for 
a Frenchman.” The 


less conservative 
critic of the Evening 


Journal confesses 
that “there is no 
more of Goya than 
there is of Manet or 
Benjamin West. It 


interesting moments 


is no earlier, in fact, than mid-Victo- 
rian and no later. Its atmosphere—one 
calls it that for lack of a better word at 
the moment—is merely pretty romanti- 
cism of an outdated type.” The World 
critic is even less enthusiastic, call- 
ing attention to “distinct reminders 
of composers from various northern 
lands. It is melodious music of simple 
enough design,” but with conspicuous- 
ly weak orchestration. “Thick, muddy, 
ineffective, it all too plainly bears the 
marks of a made-to-order job, and a 
clumsy one at that.” 

Yet on the other hand, the veteran 
critic of the Sun points out conspicuous 
merits in melody and dance-themes. 
He writes: 

“The best qualities of Mr. Granados’s 
art disclose themselves at once. He is 
very skilful in polyphonic writing and 
uses this skill to make a theatrical effect 
of no mean order. His orchestra plays 


in vigorous instrumental utterances of 
sharply defined Spanish rhythms.” 





THAT FAMOUS FANDANGO 


Rosina Gall, assisted by_the able Bonfiglio, contributed one of the 
‘ in “Goyescas” by dancing the immemorial and 
ageless national dance of Spain. 

















AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN HOW PLANTS DETECT THE 
INTENSITIES AND WAVE-LENGTHS OF LIGHT-RAYS 


N THE whole realm of biological 
science, says the eminent Dr. Har- 
old Wager, F.R.S., there is per- 
haps no fact of greater funda- 
mental importance than that ex- 
hibited by green plants in the trans- 
formation of carbon dioxide and water 
into starch and sugar. That this can 
take place only through the action of 
light upon chlorophyl is commonplace 
knowledge, but exactly how it is effect- 
ed we do not know. Of the light that 
falls upon a green leaf, a part is re- 
flected from its surface, a part is trans- 
mitted and another part is absorbed. 
That which is reflected and transmitted 
gives to the leaf its green color. That 
which is absorbed, consisting of cer- 
tain red, blue and violet rays, is the 
source of the energy by means of 
which the leaf is enabled to carry on 
its work. The extraordinary molecu- 
lar complexity of chlorophyl has re- 
cently been made clear by laboratory 
research. We are now beginning to 
realize more fully what a very com- 
plex photo-sensitive system the chloro- 
phyl must be and how much has yet 
to be accomplished before we can pic- 
ture to our minds with any degree of 
certainty the changes that take place 
when light is absorbed by it. 
However, the evidence afforded by 
the action of light upon other organic 
compounds, especially those which, 
like chlorophyl, are fluorescent, and 
the conclusion according to the teach- 
ing of modern physics that we may re- 
gard it as practically certain that the 
first stage in any photo-chemical reac- 
tion consists in the separation, either 
partial or complete, of negative elec- 
trons under the influence of light, lead 
us to a plausible conjecture. When 


absorbed by chlorophyl, the energy of 
the light-waves becomes transformed 
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DOES THE STALK SEE THE LIGHT? 

This experiment with a leaf indicated that the 
lamina had not the perceptive powers of the 
petiole. i 


into the energy of electrified particles. 
This initiates a whole train of chem- 
ical reactions resulting in the building 
up of the complex organic molecules 
which are the ultimate products of the 
plant’s activity. Doctor Wager, whose 
paper appears in London Nature, thus 
proceeds: 


“The absorption of light by the leaf is 
therefore of great physiological impor- 
tance, and we have only to look at any 
of the plants around us to see how suc- 
cessfully they contrive to arrange their 
leaves to obtain the maximum advantage 
from the light that falls upon them. A 
plant organ responds to the directive in- 











OBEDIENCE TO LIGHT 


The stalks were made to reverse the order of 
their growth like troops countermarching. 


fluence of light by a curvature which 
places it either in a direct line with the 
rays of light as in grass seedlings, or 
at right angles to the light as in ordinary 
foliage leaves. ... 

“Foliage leaves are not usually so sensi- 
tive to light as the plumules of young 
seedlings, and do not im many respects 
so readily admit of experimental investi- 
gations. We know that the leaf-stalk 
bends towards and tends to place itself 
parallel to the rays of light, and that the 
leaf-blade places itself at right angles to 
the rays of light. We know that when 
the leaf reaches the position of maximum 
advantage the movement towards the light 
ceases, and it then remains fixed, except 
for slight circumnutating movements, un- 
til either the direction of the light changes 
or its intensity is decreased. But we do 
not yet know—and the problem is not an 
easy one to solve—by what means the leaf 
is enabled to adjust its position to the 
direction of the rays of light, nor just 
how it perceives that it is or is not in 
the most advantageous position.” 


The experiments of Doctor Wager 
were concerned in the first instance 
with the problem: does the lamina per- 
ceive the light or is the leaf-stalk the 
percipient organ or do both take part 
in it? The experiments were carried 
out by a method which consists essen- 
tially in keeping the blade of the leaf 
fixed while the petiole (stalk) is free 
to move. Thus if the blade of the 


leaf is kept in a horizontal position and 
then exposed to oblique light, what ef- 
fect will be produced on the petiole? 
The reply is that the leaf - stalks will 
be found curving towards light or 
rather towards the direction from 
which the light comes. A leaf was 
exposed to lateral light and then 
turned around. The curvature of the 
petiole (the foot-stalk of the leaf) pro- 
ceeded to reverse itself until it was 
shaped like a curled rope. It was 
shown that the stimulus of light will 
overcome the effect of gravity. It 
likewise appears that the perception of 
light is not in the leaf-blade but in 
the leaf-stalk. We may now ask: 
What is it that the leaf perceives, the 
direction of the light-rays or the dif- 
ference of intensity and the illumina- 
tion on the sides of the leaf? * We 
can not answer decisively : 


“When the stronger light falls upon 
one side of the leaf-stalk, those cells on 
the side which is more illuminated are 
stimulated to activity._to a greater extent 
than those on the less illuminated side, 
and the stimulus is transmitted to the 
motor region. Inasmuch as this stimulus 
is due to physico-chemical changes set 
up in the cells nearest to the light, the 
plant may be said to perceive a difference 
in the effects produced by the light on the 
two sides—that is, it is able to compare 
the two intensities. As soon, however, as 
the leaf reaches its right position, the 
apex of the stalk is illuminated more or 
less equally on all sides, and as the phys- 
ico-chemical changes in the cells may 
now be considered to be more or less 
equal, no further stimulus will be trans- 
mitted, or, if so, will be transmitted 
equally all around the stalk, and no curva- 
ture in either direction will take place. 
The leaf now being placed in a definite 
position with reference to the direction 
of the light rays, it would seem quite 
justifiable to conclude that the plant is 














EFFECT OF CHANGING THE SOURCE OF 
LIGHT 


A stalk can be made to curl like a piece of 
rope by appropriate adjustment of the rays to 
which it is sensitive. 
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capable of perceiving the direction of the 
rays of light.” 


The leaf, however, is capable of dis- 
tinguishing between light of different 
wave -lengths. Notwithstanding that 
rays of light at the red end and the 
blue end of the spectrum are absorbed, 
the plant responds mainly to the rays 
at the blue end of the spectrum, very 
slightly, possibly, in some cases, to the 
red rays. This has been demonstrated 
by keeping plants behind different col- 
ored filters and also in different parts 
of the spectrum. That this power is 
localized in the percipient region at 
the apex of the leaf-stalk can be very 


AN UNKNOWN FORCE 


easily proved by exposing this per- 
cipient region to rays of the blue or 
red color. Experiments were made 
with blue, red and green filters. <A 
strong curvature took place under the 
influence of the blue rays, but no curva- 
ture under the influence of the red rays 
or the green rays even when the ex- 
posure was continued for more than 
a week: 


“Here we have to do, therefore, with 
the quality as well as with the intensity 
and direction of the light-rays, and the 
fact that the plant is more sensitive helio- 
tropically to the shorter and more fre- 
quent vibrations at the blue end of the 
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spectrum than to the longer and less fre- 
quent vibrations at the red end, indicates 
that it cannot merely be the direction of 
the light-rays that is perceived More- 
over, we must remember that the plant 
does not respond directly to the action of 
light, but to the physico-chemical changes 
that take place in the photo-sensitive cells 
of the percipient region. We ourselves 
perceive the light because the brain is able 
to translate into sense impressions the 
physico-chemical changes which take place 
in the elements of the retina. The plant 
perceives the light because it is able to 
translate into a motor response the phys- 
ico-chemical changes taking place in the 
photo - sensitive cells of “the perceptive 
region.” 


THE MYSTERY OF EXPLOSION BY INFLUENCE 


HE great loss of life caused 

by a series of tremendous 

explosions has again revived 

among students of explosives 

the discussion of theories re- 
garding what is known as explosion by 
influence and sympathy. Scientists 
have so far advanced different theories 
concerning this singular phase of Na- 
ture’s working, and various experi- 
ments have been conducted by way of 
research. Three typical explanations 
are set forth in the London Post, from 
the pen of Professor J. C. Blanch, 
whose careful study of the subject has 
been continued for a long time. 

The physicist Abel, notes Professor 
Blanch, thought that the phenomenon 
is due entirely to synchronism between 
the vibrations of certain exploding 
bodies and those of similar com- 
pounds, which, by the explosion of the 
first, are themselves exploded succes- 
sively. The illustrious Berthelot, how- 
ever, suggested that the theory of syn- 
chronic vibrations is erroneous and he 
explained the matter more simply. 
Such high explosives as nitro-glycerine 
produce a shock, owing to the enor- 
mous pressures they develop. This 
shock, acting on other explosive mat- 
ter, is transformed into heat. Thus 
the original explosion generates an- 
other. A _ military expert in the 
French artillery, whose conclusions at- 




















A LEAF DISTINGUISHING ONE RAY FROM 
. ANOTHER 

The effect here shown was the work of time 

but it demonstrated sensitiveness in the petiole 
to varying intensities in light. 


AND SYMPATHY 


tract attention in the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris), ascribed the secondary 
explosions to electric-atmospheric per- 
turbations, caused by the first explo- 
sion. 

Whichever of these theories may be 
correct, notes Professor Blanch, it is 
unfortunately true that most of the 
high explosives now in use are sus- 
ceptible of a sudden development of 
expansive force, which may be caused 
either by synchronism (action all at 
once), by caloric transformation (that 
is, a change of the form of energy), 
or by electric-atmospheric perturba- 
tion. In Great Britain the most rigid 
precautions have been taken to guard 
against the danger and are strictly ob- 
served by the responsible authorities 
in charge of the administration of the 
explosives department of the home 
office. This policy has occasioned a 
diminution in the loss of life and de- 
struction of property visible in other 
countries—including the United States 
—where less attention is paid to this 
terrible and singular phenomenon. We 
find Professor Blanch committed to a 
new theory of the subject altogether: 


“It is my own opinion that explosions, 
accompanied by detonation, form syn- 
chronous vibrations, which are readily 
propagated through sonorous’ waves, 
causing chemical decornposition and the 
‘Explosion .by Influence and Sympathy’ 
of neighboring explosive compounds. 
The phenomena of this propagation, its 
discovery and its study have constituted 
one of the most interesting chapters of 
the literature of explosives. For instance, 
if particles of iodide of nitrogen are 
placed on the strings of a violoncello and 
another similar instrument is played near 
by, as soon as the vibrations have at- 
tained a certain pitch the iodide of nitro- 
gen on the strings of the first instrument 
will immediately explode. This experi- 
ment has enabled us to ascertain the ex- 
istence of undulatory movements of a 
compound order, which produce a certain 
concord of physical and chemical impulses 
within the substance submitted to their 


influence. It is this undulatory movement 
in the form of a sonorous wave which 
determines dangerous chemical decom- 
position. 

“While the energy of this undulatory 
movement is known to be weak, its veloc- 
ity has been determined as enormous. It 
is generated in consequence of the ex- 
plosive wave, with its pressure and energy 
progressively and incessantly regenerated ; 
because the act of explosion liberates a 
certain variety of gaseous molecules, 
which are hurled forward with tremen- 
dous velocity and at maximum tempera- 
ture. There is little wonder that the re- 
sult known as ‘Explosion by Influence and 
Sympathy’ should follow, and should have 
caused the appalling catastrophes we 
know.” 


Explosion experts are constantly 
seeking a substance that will possess 
the tremendous explosive energy of 
dynamite and its derivatives but will 
be free from the danger of sympathetic 
explosion. Whoever may succeed in 
this quest will surely earn the grati- 
tude of the multitudes who now, says 
Professor Blanch, are daily exposed to 
the mysterious danger he describes. 
He deprecates all talk of spies and 
arson in connection with these catas- 
trophes until the exact facts in each 
case are ascertained. 

Indeed, the data ascertainable through 
modern researches into physics suff- 
ciently account for the mysterious 
events in many plants devoted to the 
manufacture of munitions without the 
addition of the spy element. 




















BEFORE AND AFTER 
A plant that was compelled to modify its atti- 
tude by the new direction given to the source 
of light. 
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CHANGING A FALSETTO VOICE INTO A 


PATIENT,. speaking with 

Dr. Frank Mead Hallock, 

of the Cornell Medical Col- 

lege, used the falsetto voice. 

The patient never had spo- 
ken in the normal register. Advised 
to learn from an elocutionist to speak 
in his normal voice, this patient said 
he thought nothing could be done for 
him. In the end, Doctor Hallock ex- 
perimented with the case himself. He 
took this patient to a piano, altho the 
Doctor’s knowledge of that instrument 
is limited to finger exercizes. It turned 
out that the patient knew even less, for 
he could not carry a tune correctly nor 
even a single note. He was consistent- 
ly sharp or flat. His musical ear was 
decidedly defective. As the doctor 
sounded various notes in the scale, the 
patient sang them in the falsetto, altho 
this was difficult because of his de- 
fective ear. The doctor brought him 
down in the descending scale as far as 
that voice would go and then sounded 
the next lower note. The patient 
promptly sounded some note in the 
upper scale—any note, all in the fal- 
setto. The doctor tried the experiment 
several times, always with the same 
result. He sat quite puzzled and de- 
feated. He had not the slightest idea 
in these circumstances how he was to 
proceed and doubted if it would be pos- 
sible to make any progress at all with 
such a case. Suddenly an idea came 
to the doctor. He requested the pa- 
tient to clear his throat and made him 
repeat the process several times, the 
doctor listening carefully. Here are 
the doctor’s own words, as given in 
the New York Medigal Record: 


“In that noise of clearing his throat, I 


BARITONE 


heard the man’s natural voice, or thought 
I did, the suggestion of it, enough to 
begin on. I requested him to cough and 
clear his throat again and again. The 
natural voice was evident to me at the 
very end of the coughing noise. I asked 
him to notice that, as he cleared his 
throat, the sound naturally separated into 
something like two parts, the cough and 
a noise which followed it. (It might be 
represented, tho not correctly, by the 
word ‘a-hem.’) I perceived that I might 
use this reaction to the cough, as it might 
be called, the second part, the sort of 
rebound, if I could get hold of it. All 
I had to do then was to get him to pro- 
long the second sound. I made him re- 
peat the exercize and, little by little, got 
him to accentuate this second part of the 
cough. Then | asked him to divide this 
cough-clearing process, consciously, into 
two parts, much as if he were to say 
‘a-hem.’ He learned'‘to do this, tho it 
was difficult for him, as he often broke 
into the falsetto. In this way he finally 
produced out of this second sound a 
good full tone in the normal register. 
All this took me about an hour, and | 
was satisfied that I had struck a method 
by which to bring out his natural voice.” 


In speaking, this patient still lapsed 
into the falsetto, of course. Up to 
this period of his life he had never 
used the slightest suggestion of the 
normal voice. His utterance was 
fixed in the falsetto. The doctor saw 
the man again on the following day, 
and altho he was able to produce the 
normal register tone, when carefully 
guided to it, the voice would still break 
often, and whenever he spoke it was 
in the falsetto. The doctor practiced 
with his patient, going from one note 
to another until he got a range of an 
octave in the normal register. That 
was all the doctor needed for practical 





purposes. His patient’s voice became 
more and more free. He said that the 
voice sounded strange to him and was 
quite in doubt as to whether it was not 
an artificial voice that the doctor had 
produced. The physician proceeds with 
his elucidation: 


“TI continued to work with him, develop- 
ing this tone and got him to speak by 
first singing a simple word, then speak- 
ing it in a singing tone. From one word, 
I easily got a few more out of him. The 
voice still broke occasionally, but it was 
a simple matter now to keep it fairly 
steady in the normal. I gave him some 
simple exercizes with simple phrases, such 
as ‘good morning,’ ‘hello, Charley,’ ‘wake 
up,’ ‘how’s the parrot to-day*’ and such 
nonsense, spoken on a full breath and 
in a ‘bold, bad man’ sort of way. I told 
him to practise a little at the piano at 
home the exercizes I had done with him 
and also the exercizes in speaking, to 
blurt the phrases out to anyone who hap- 
pened to be near him. And he did it. 

“On the fourth day I picked up a vol- 
ume of Longfellow and asked him to 
read three or four verses. He did it with- 
out a break, and so well that I fetched 
in a lady who happened to be in the 
house at the time and who was well ac- 
quainted with the patient. I seated her 
comfortably in an armchair and put him 
through his little stunt. She was utterly 
astonished! I saw him every day for 
about a week, and then less and less 
often. His normal voice was thoroly es- 
tablished, a good manly baritone. He 
telephoned to everyone he knew within 
a hundred miles so that they might hear 
his new vocie. He was not sure for a 
considerable time that it would last. One 
day, however, a couple of months from 
the time I began with him, I asked him 
to speak in the old way. He was unable 
to utter a sound in the falsetto; he had 
forgotten how.” 


BECQUEREL’S REVOLUTIONARY THEORY OF THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF SUSPENDED LIFE 


EAL latent life, such as the 

renowned French physiolo- 

gist, Claude Bernard, con- 

ceived it—that is, the sus- 

pension of life—has been 
realized, affirms Professor Paul Bec- 
querel. His researches have been laid 
before the Academy of Science in 
Paris and are to-day the subject of the 
keenest controversy. He insists that 
the law of the continuity of vital phe- 
nomena has, in the light of his own 
experiments, been dealt a severe blow. 
In fact, the phenomena of life, which 
since their appearance on earth have 
been transmitted without interruption 
from generation to generation during 
millions of centuries, with only occa- 
Sional retardation in the germs, have 


now for the first time, under the in- 
fluence of exceptional conditions, been 
interrupted in their cells, without in- 
jury to their power of resuscitation. 
Moreover, these facts demonstrate 
that one can not confound an organism 
wholly inert during latent life with a 
dead organism. Altho on examination 
a dried seed and a dead seed may ap- 
pear identical, there is a great differ- 
ence between them. The protoplasm 
of the dead seed has undergone an ir- 
retrievable chemical modification, such 
that, if it be placed in conditions fa- 
vorable for its development, none of 
the physical and chemical facts of assi- 
milation can longer be produced.* But 





* Latent Lire. By Paul Becquerel, D.Sc. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 


the protoplasm of the seed in latent 
life, under the combined action of a 
vacuum, desiccation and cold, has re- 
ceived only a physical modification 
which in no way alters its chemical 
composition. If there be restored to it 
water, gases, and the proper tempera- 
ture, its substances again take on their 
properties and all the physico-chemical 


phenomena of its vital activity re- - 


appear. 


“Altho the study of latent life holds 
an unimportant place in most of the 
standard works on biology, yet it is none 
the less one of the most widespread 
phenomena of the living kingdom. We 
meet it everywhere that germs exist. 
And since germs are continually emitted 
in considerable quantity, even more by 
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plants than by animals, there is not a 
piece of ground on which we tread nor 
the smallest quantity of air that we 
breathe which is free from them. 

“Not only can the spores of fungi, bac- 
teria, alge, mosses, and of ferns, the 
myriads of grains of pollen from flowers, 
the seeds of phanerogams, the cysts of 
infusoria, the eggs of certain crustaceans 
and insects, pass into a state of latent 
life, but likewise animal tissues, and 
even some perfectly developed forms of 
life called reviviscents, as certain species 
of alge, mosses, lichens, rotifers, arctisca, 
and nematodes.” 


The “reviviscent” animals, the arc- 
tisca or water bears, and rotifers of 
the roofs or gutters, may remain dried 
up for five months amid moss and dust 
without showing the slightest trace of 
life, and then, when moistened, resume 
their vital functions. Nematodes come 
to life twenty-eight years after their 
desiccation in the experimental lab- 
oratory. Since we know that the life 
cycle of these minute beings does not 
exceed ten months, it is thus proved 
that their life has been strikingly pro- 
longed. Rotifers, dried and preserved 
for three years, returned to life when 
placed in water. 

It was for a time believed that these 
beings had the power of resuscitation. 
Two rival theories, vitalism and or- 
ganicism, have since divided the allegi- 
ance of physiologists. It was estab- 
lished by experiment, however, first, 
that there is no life appreciable in the 
inert body of a reviviscent animal, and, 
second, that the bodies preserve their 
revivifying property in conditions in- 
compatible with every kind of func- 
tioning life. Rats’ tails, dried for 
eight days, then kept for two hours at 
a high temperature and grafted four 
days afterward, resumed their vitality 
at the end of a month. 

It was the brilliant Claude Bernard, 
who, in order to characterize the state 
of repose in which seeds exist before 
germinating, coined the term “latent 
life.” His conception of latent life 
has had many supporters who have 
strengthened it by the establishment of 
new facts such as the resistance of 
seeds, spores, bacteria and mushrooms 
to the action of a vacuum, of irrespira- 
ble cases such as nitrogen, the con- 
servation of the germinative power in 
liquids such as mercury. In spite of 
these facts, however, other physiolo- 
gists have defended a theory of the 
continuity of the vital phenomena, a 
doctrine according to which latent life 
is but a life relaxed. 

Is the relaxed life a more exact con- 
ception of the nature of latent life than 
the suspended life? Must the one com- 
pletely exclude the other or is each 
one partly true? In the endeavor to 
answer this question Professor Bec- 
querel asked himself whether the em- 
bryos of the seeds used in experiment 
were really in contact with the ir- 
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respirable atmosphere, nitrogen, car- 
bon dioxide, mercury, alcohol, chloro- 
form, and ether?: “If their tegument 
had been impermeable, might it not 
have protected them against the various 
media that it was intended to subject 
them to?” To determine this point, 
he employed-a very simple apparatus: 
A barometric tube closed at one end 
by a portion of the tegument to be ex- 
perimented upon, then fiJled with mer- 
cury with all the usual precautions, 
and inverted in a dish of mercury. The 
variations of the level of the mercury 
of this pseudo-barometer, compared 
with the variations in the level of the 
mercury of another tube, closed at one 
of its extremities, indicated under what 
conditions and at what rate the gas 
passed through the teguments. He de- 
termined that the tegument of most of 
the seeds of Leguminosz, such as that 
of the lupine and honeylocust, when it 
reached a certain degree of natural 
desiccation, proved itself to be for two 
years impermeable to air in all its 
parts. The tegument of the same spe- 
cies is equally impermeable to liquids, 
such as absolute alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform. These results apply not 
only to the seeds of many species of 
the family Leguminose, but likewise 
to those of certain Crucifere, Malva- 
cee, Labiate, Linacee, and Cistacez. 

Professor Becquerel was thus led to 
repeat on seeds, with the tegument 
either perforated or removed, the ex- 
periments of some of his predecessors. 
He thereupon ascertained that, con- 
trary to assertions, absolute alcohol, 
chloroform and ether, instead of pre- 
serving the embryos of seeds, kill them 
when they are no longer protected by 
their teguments. This fact ascertained, 
Professor Becquerel directed his atten- 
tion to the question whether decor- 
ticated seeds, in their state of natural 
desiccation, really maintain a _ true 
respiration, the result of a kind of re- 
laxed life, for which the oxygen of 
the air is absolutely necessary? 


“To find this out, I rendered the res- 
piration of the embryo impossible by de- 
priving it by means of a vacuum of its 
internal atmosphere confined in the in- 
tercellular spaces and in the cells them- 
selves which intercommunicate so readily 
through the punctures of their walls. 
The embryo was then placed for a greater 
or less time in contact with irrespirable 
media. Treated thus, peas with their teg- 
uments perforated, and deprived of their 
internal atmosphere, remained a year 
under the mercury and grew perfectly 
after the experiments. Seeds of beans, 
peas, castor beans, and wheat after de- 
cortication were kept in darkness in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen without giving off 
any trace of carbonic acid gas and with- 
out losing their power of germination. 

“Other seeds of lupine, lucerne, peas, 
clover, mustard, pumpkin, buckwheat, 
and pine, and grains of wheat and oats, 
after perforation of their tegument, were 
kept for eleven months in pure and dry 


carbon dioxide without suffering any in- 
jury. Finally, desiccated seeds of gar- 
den cress, lucerne and peas, and grains of 
wheat with the tegument perforated, were 
inclosed for two years in vials in which 
nearly complete vacuum had been ob- 
tained, without injury to their germina- 
tive power.” 


The generally accepted conception 
of the latent life of seeds must, he con- 
cludes, be modified. It is an extremely 
sluggish, intracellular, anaérobic, or 
else a suspended life. How is one to 
choose between these two hypotheses? 
If the life of seeds in nature were en- 
tirely suspended, if all the functions of 
assimilation and disassimilation were 
completely arrested, as claimed by 
Claude Bernard, their germinative 
power should remain for an unlimited 
time. This is what many naturalists 
believed when they were told of the 
extraordinary case of the longevity of 
grains of wheat enclosed for more than 
two thousand years in the tombs of the 
Pharaohs which, once sowed, would 
have germinated. 


“But it is now known that the good 
faith of these scientists was imposed 
upon. Mixtures of authentic and re- 
cent grain were sold to them. This 
fraud, by which such botanists as Al- 
phonse de Candolle and Decaisne were 
not deceived, was unmasked by M. Mas- 
péro. This eminent Egyptologist never 
succeeded in germinating the grains of 
wheat which he himself collected in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. Furthermore, 
the study of these grains made by Ed. 
Gain showed that their embryos were 
partially destroyed; when they were 
moistened, they were transformed into 
an amorphous pulp. 

“On the other hand, no confidence can 
be placed in the story of seeds from 
Roman sepulchers or the graneries of 
Cesar, Argau, or Herculaneum, or from 
Merovingian tombs or excavations. Too 
many flaws in the evidence, ignored by 
the investigators, destroy every basis for 
their claims.” 


From his own experiments with seeds 
whose age was carefully verified, Pro- 
fessor Becquerel found that some seeds 
had retained their germinative power 
from the date of the Reformation to 
our own day without having had any 
gaseous exchange with the atmosphere. 
This longevity, however, is not un- 
limited. The germinative power dimi- 
nishes with time. The aging of com- 
mercial seeds indicates this. When, 
however, you carefully examine this 
fact, it is not a positive proof against 
the theory of suspended life. “Why 
should not the protoplasm of the cells, 
when life is suspended, become de- 
composed in the course of time under 
the influence of the humidity and the 
oxygen accumulated in the intercellu- 
lar spaces? What would prevent its 
comporting itself like inert substances 
which gradually lose their original 
properties, their potential energy?” 
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CLIMATIC REASON FOR A MAN’S NEED OF TWO 


ECENT _ investigations into 

climate indicate a coming 

revolution in the domestic 

life of the civilized nations, 

a revolution which will cause 
the man of efficiency to maintain two 
homes, one distant from the other. In 
some instances these homes may be as 
far apart as Russia and Mesopotamia. 
The expense of such a transformation 
in our mode of living must be enor- 
mous, concedes the distinguished clima- 
tologist, Professor Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton,* but the results will fully justify it. 
These conclusions are worked out from 
studies made within the past five or 
ten years which put a new light alto- 
gether upon facts already sufficiently 
known. Men of science have long 
believed that climate is the most im- 
portant factor in determining the status 
of civilization. Few, however, have 
hitherto deemed climate as important 
from this standpoint as racial inheri- 
tance or good environment, altho we 
all realize that a dense and progressive 
population can not live in the far North 
or in deserts, simply because the diffi- 
culty of getting a living grinds men 
down and keeps them isolated. We 
know that denizens of the torrid zone 
are backward. We continually give 
concrete expression to our faith in 
climate. We go south in Winter and 
to cool places in Summer. Yet, in spite 
of this universal recognition of the im- 
portance of climate, we rarely assign 
to it a foremost place as a condition of 
civilization : 


“We point out that great nations have 
developed in such widely diverse climates 
as the hot plains of Mesopotamia and 
Yucatan and the cool hill country of 
Norway and Switzerland. Moreover, al- 


* CivitizaTion anD_ Cuirmate. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. Yale University Press. 
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HOMES FAR APART 


tho Illinois and southern Mongolia lie 
in the same latitude and have the same 
mean temperature, they differ enormous- 
ly in civilization. To put.the matter in 
another way, we recognize two great sets 
of facts which are apparently contradic- 
tory. We are conscious of being stimu- 
lated or depressed by climatic conditions, 
and we know that as one goes northward 
or southward the distribution of civiliza- 
tion is closely in harmony with what we 
should expect on the basis of our own 
climatic experiences. Nevertheless, even 
in our own day, regions which lie in the 
same latitude and apparently have equally 
stimulating climates differ greatly in their 
degree of civilization. When we com- 
pare the past with the present, we find 
the same contradiction still more dis- 
tinctly marked. Hence our confusion.” 


In the light of recent investigations 
Professor Huntington explains the 
contradictions which have hitherto 
made this whole subject so puzzling. 
A study of the daily work of several 
thousand factory operatives and stu- 
dents at all seasons has given an ap- 
proximate measure of the exact cli- 
matic elements which most influence 
efficiency. On the other hand, a pro- 
longed study of past and present cli- 
matic variations suggests that the loca- 
tion of some of the most stimulating 
conditions varies from century to cen- 
tury, and that when the great countries 
of antiquity rose to eminence they en- 
joyed a climatic stimulus comparable 
with that existing to-day where the 
leading nations now dwell. In other 
words, where civilization has risen to 
a high level the climate appears to 
have possessed the qualities which to- 
day are most stimulating. 


“The steps which have led to this con- 
clusion may be briefly sketched. In 1903, 
under the inspiration of the broad vision 
of Raphael Pumpelly and the careful sci- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN ENERGY ON THE BASIS OF CLIMATE 
There is a striking correspondence between this map and the other, and upon this correspondence 


the investigations of Professor Ellsworth Huntington have thrown new light. 





entific methods of William Morris Davis, 
I began to study the climate of the past. 
Two years’ work with the Pumpelly Ex- 
pedition sent to Turkestan by the Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington led to the 
conviction that Reclus, Kropotkin and 
others are correct in believing that two 
or three thousand years ago the climate 
of Central Asia was moister than now. 
Later, during the Barrett Expedition to 
Chinese Turkestan, it became _ ewident 
that the scientists who hold that the an- 


cient climate was like that of to-day. 


have much strong evidence to support 
their view. It soon appeared, however, 
that evidences of moist and dry condi- 
tions, respectively, are grouped into dis- 
tinct periods, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era being moist, for example, and 
the seventh century dry. This led to 
what I have called the ‘pulsatory hypoth- 
esis’ which holds that, altho in general 
the past was moister than the present, the 
changes have taken place irregularly in 
great waves. Certain centuries were ap- 
parently drier than to-day, while others 
were moist. In 1909 this view was con- 
firmed during the Yale Expedition to 
Palestine. Then a series of journeys in 
the drier parts of the United States and 
in Mexico and Central America, in co- 
operation with D. T. MacDougal of the 
Desert Botanical Laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institution, showed that the main 
features of previous conclusions appar- 
ently apply to the New World as well as 
the Old. It also became evident that the 
climate of different parts of the world 
has probably changed in different ways. 
For example, Yucatan appears to have 
become moist when California became 
dry.” 


Now it is noteworthy that at times 
of favorable climate in countries such 
as Egypt and Greece, the people were 
apparently filled with a virile energy 
which they do not now possess. Some 
attribute the loss of this energy to 
decay overtaking the nation as old age 
overtakes an individual. Others as- 
cribe it to the lack of adaptability to 
various institutions. Until a few years 
ago, Professor Huntington himself 
wondered if the expert, Dr. O. Fraas, 
and others might not be right in con- 
necting this with climate; but they 
gave so few reasons and the whole 
matter seemed so doubtful that he had 
little faith in their suggestions. At 
that time, Charles J. Kullmer sent 
Professor Huntington a manuscript in 
which attention was called to the re- 
markable similarity between the dis- 
tribution of cyclonic storms and of 
civilization. This article was never 
published but was presented at the next 
meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers. Kullmer advanced 
the idea that the barometric changes 
which are the primary cause of storms, 
or perhaps some electrical phenomena 
which accompany them, may produce 
a stimulus which has much to do with 
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EXPENSES OF A GREAT 


the advancement of civilization. His 
suggestion seemed so important that 
Professor Huntington determined to 
carry out a plan long in his own mind. 
This was to ascertain the exact effects 
of different types of climate by means 
of precise measurements: 


“The most available method is appar- 
ently to take a group of people who live 
in a variable climate, and test them at all 
seasons. The best test is a man’s daily 
work, the thing to which he devotes most 
of his time and energy. Accordingly, | 
have taken the records of over five hun- 
dred factory operatives in the cities of 
New Haven, New Britain and Bridgeport, 
in Connecticut, three or four thousand 
operatives in southern cities from Vir- 
ginia to Florida, and over seventeen hun- 
dred students at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis and the Military 
Academy at West Point. In most cases 
each person’s record covers an entire 
year, or at least the academic year. All 
the records have been compared with the 


various conditions of the weather. The 
results are surprising. Changes in the 
barometer seem to have littie effect. Hu- 


midity possesses a considerable degree of 
importance; but the most important ele- 
ment is clearly temperature. The people 
here considered are physically most active 
when the average temperature is from 60 
to 65 degrees, that is, when the noon tem- 
perature rises to 70 degrees or even more. 
This is higher than many of us would 
expect. Mental activity reaches a maxi- 
mum when the outside temperature av- 
erages about 38 degrees, that is, when 
there are mild frosts at night. Another 
highly important climatic condition is the 
change of temperature from one day to 
the next. People do not work well when 
the temperature remains constant. Great 
changes are also unfavorable. The ideal 
conditions are moderate changes, espe- 
cially a cooling of the air at frequent 
intervals.” 


The facts just stated are, declares 
Professor Huntington, of great signifi- 
cance. From the data he means to 
construct a map showing how human 
energy would be distributed through- 
out the world if all the earth’s inhabi- 
tants were influenced as are the people 
of the eastern United States. We shall 
find, he predicts, that this will agree to 
a remarkable extent with a map of 
civilization based on the opinions of 
about fifty geographers and other wide- 
ly informed men in a dozen countries. 
Moreover, by reconstructing the cli- 
mate of the past it will appear that, 
when the various nations of antiquity 
were in their prime, they were proba- 
bly blessed with climates which shared 
the stimulating qualities prevailing 
where civilization is highest now. 
The final results of his investigations 
seem so sweeping that Professor Hunt- 
ington sets them forth with diffidence. 
They are these: 


“To-day a certain peculiar type of 
climate prevails wherever civilization is 
high. In the past the same type seems to 
have prevailed wherever a great civiliza- 
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A MAP OF CIVILIZATION AS IT EXISTS 
Here the darkest region shows the prevalence among mankina ot the sciences in their most 
advanced stage and of the arts in their highest conventional development 
tion arose. Therefore, such a climate tween October and May. This is a 


seems to be a necessary condition of 
great progress. It is not the cause of 
civilization, for that lies infinitely deeper 
Nor is it the only or the most important 
condition. It is merely one of several 
just as an abundant supply of pure water 
is one of the primary conditions of health. 
Good water will not make people healthy, 
nor will a favorable climate cause a stupid 
and degenerate race to rise to a high level. 
Nevertheless, if the water is bad people 
cannot retain their health and strength, 
and, similarly, when the climate becomes 
unfit no race can apparently retain its 
energy and progressiveness. This does 
not mean that we are hopelessly at the 
mercy of the changes of climate which 
any century may bring forth. On the 
contrary, if our diagnosis is correct, we 
may at last hope to be free from the 
withering - blight which has overtaken 
every race from which the stimulus of a 
good climate has been removed.” 


To those who accept this climatic 
hypothesis, concedes Professor Hunt- 
ington, it may seem depressing fo 
the dweller in less favored parts of the 
world it may appear to sound the knell 
of his hopes for great progress in the 
land that he loves. To his brother in 
the center of modern activity a most 
disquieting vision of possible retrogres- 
sion is disclosed. If Professor Hunt- 
ington’s reasoning be correct, man is 
far more limited than he has realized. 
In the future, however, when the prin- 
ciple laid down is widely known, there 
will take place interchanges of popula- 
tion that would stagger the imagina- 
tion of to-day. To-day we have a 
small number of people who go back 
ande forth each year between places 
which invigorate at different seasons— 
for example, northern Germany and 
the Riviera, New England and Florida. 
In time to come, not only the leisured 
but farmers and laborers may be ex- 
pected to move back and forth. In 
winter most of Russia’s peasants might 
go to Mesopotamia for farm work be- 


single item in a mass of such details: 


“To-day the seacoast in many regions, 
for example on the Atlantic shore of 
America from New York to Boston, is 
bordered by an almost continuous line 
of houses. At first people went to these 
only in the summer. Now many go for 
week-ends at almost all seasons. Fifty 
years ago such a thing was almost un- 
known. Fifty years hence it will probably 
be many times more prevalent than now. 
In tropical countries we may perhaps ex- 
pect that some day millions ot people will 
not only move to other climates during 
part of each year, but that many will 
move back and forth from the lowlands 
to the highlands every few days. Their 
work may be arranged so that they can 
spend two or three days a week in the 
highlands and the rest in the lowlands 
Not only the men ought to do this but 
the whole family, for all need the stimu- 
lus. Schools, factories and almost all 
kinds of work except those like farming 
or mining, which actually take something 
from the soil, can be located where the 
climatic conditions are best, a matter 
which is becoming increasingly easy as 
our facilities for communication improve. 
Yet if these are to be within the tropics 
the people engaged in them must have 
an opportunity to obtain the stimulus of 
changes Perhaps they will frequently go 
from their places of work in the high- 
lands to the neighboring lowlands. 

“The expense of such a system of hav- 
ing two homes for a large part of the 
population will doubtless be enormous, 
but that is relatively unimportant. If the 
farmers of. the tropics were as efficient 
as those of the temperate zone, one man’s 
labor would produce two or three times 
as much as in Europe or the United 
States. If white men can devise a means 
whereby they can live in the torrid zone 
and retain approximately the energy 
which they possess in their own coun- 
tries, or if they can largely increase the 
efficiency of the natives, they can afford 
to spend enormous sums in creating fa- 
vorable conditions. How we shall go to 
work in detail cannot yet be determined, 
but that will easily be discovered.” 
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RELATION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM TO THE TRIUMPH OF 
GERMAN OVER ANGLO-SAXON EFFICIENCY 


EW Americans suspect the de- 
cided nature of the advantage 
enjoyed by Germany over the 
Anglo-Saxon world through 
her adoption of the metric 

system when questions of an interna- 
tional character have to be considered. 
The handicap of the United States in 
the case of South America is enor- 
mous. In the Latin world of Europe, 
we find France alone at actual war 
with Germany. Technically and offi- 
cially no war has been declared be- 
tween Germany and Italy. Germany 
has gained enormous influence in 
Italy partly if not mainly through the 
metric system, which facilitates that 
control of Roman finance and indus- 
try from Berlin which did so much to 
baffle British diplomacy. Of all the 
great powers, however, according to 
Doctor Joseph V. Collins, writing in 
The Scientific Monthly, the United 
States is most handicapped as a con- 
sequence of the existence of the metric 
system and its spread throughout the 
globe. The people of the United 
States, he says, now lose $315,000,000 
annually through their persistence in 
clinging to a system of measurement 
which experts in every field find anti- 
quated. Why is it, then, that a people 
so practical as our own submit to so 
enormous a pecuniary loss and to so 
great an inconvenience? He explains: 


“Evidently the great main reason has 
been that the masses of the people, in fact 
all of them except a very small educated 
class in science, are almost totally unin- 
formed on this whole question. Such 
articles as have been published have al- 
most invariably appeared in either scien- 
tific, technical or educational magazines, 
mostly the first, so that there has been no 
means of reaching the masses o:1 even the 
school teachers with the facts. For an- 
other reason the United States occupies 
an isolated position geographically, and 
our people do not come into personal con- 
tact with those in other countries using 
the metric system. But there is still an- 
other potent reason. After the United 
States government legalized the metric 
system in 1866, all the school books on 
arithmetic began presenting the topic of 
the metric system, and, quite naturally, 
they did it by comparing its units with 
those of our system and calling for cross 
reductions from one system to the other. 
No better means of sickening the Ameri- 
can children with the metric system could 
have been devised. Multitudes of the 
young formed a strong dislike for the 
foreign system with its foreign names, 
and could not now be easily convinced 
that it is not difficult to learn. Every 
schoolboy knows how easy it is to learn 
United States money. The boy just nat- 
urally learns it between two nights. The 
whole metric system under favorable con- 
ditions is learned nearly as easily. By 
favorable conditions is meant the con- 


stant use of the system in homes, schools, 
stores, etc. These favorable conditions, 
of course. we have never had.” 


The annual expense of retaining the 
old system of weights and measures is 
more than half of this vast sum of 
$315,000,000 already referred to. Two 
short years would suffice to meet what 
seems to the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion an insuperable expense. As things 
are, the children of the country are 
kept in school two-thirds of a year 
longer than necessity requires so far 
as this particular field of study is con- 
cerned, and, of course, somebody must 
pay for this extra expense. ‘Now, 
children do not drop out of school 


‘until they are twelve years of age, 


and they have both appetites and earn- 
ing power. The number of these chil- 
dren who thus drop out is about 2,- 
500,000. Of this number, some mil- 
lion and a half would become wage 
earners, thus passing from the class 
that are supported to the class that can 
support itself. We have three items 
in this count: the cost to the state in 
taxes for the education in a super- 
fluity of 2,500,000 children for two- 
thirds of a year, or $50,000,000; the 
cost to the parents for a certain pro- 
portion of these children during the 
time indicated—$67 each—or $100,- 
000,000; and the wages of the children 
over and above the cost of their sup- 
port—say $50 each—or $75,000,000. 
The figures are put low to disarm 
criticism. Nothing is said here of the 
twenty million dollars of annual profit 
lost on our foreign trade because of 
the failure of the metric system to gain 
an audience here nor of the enormous 
extra cost of our weighing and meas- 
uring devices under the antiquated 
Anglo-Saxon system. 


“If metric arithmetic texts were substi- 
tuted for our present texts, it is safe to 
say children would average one full year 
more of education. What the increased 
earning power would be from this it 
would be hard to estimate, but clearly it 
would be a huge sum. 

“Consider also how much more life 
would be worth living for children, teach- 
ers and parents if a very large portion of 
arithmetical puzzles inserted to qualify 
the children to understand our crazy 
weights and measures were cut out of our 
text-books. If we were to adopt the 
metric system, literally millions of parents 
would be spared worry and shame and 
fear lest Johnny fail and drop out of 
school, or Mary show unexpected weak- 
ness and have to take a grade over again; 
uncounted thousands of teachers would 
be saved much gnashing of teeth and 
uttering of mild feminine imprecations 
under their breath; and, best of all, the 
children themselves would be saved from 
pencil-biting, tears, worries, heartburns, 


arrested development, shame and loss of 
education ! 

“A committee of the National Educa- 
tional Association has recently reported 
that Germany and France are each twc 
full years ahead of us in educationai 
achievement, that is, children in those 
countries of a certain age have as good 
an education as our children which are 
two years the foreign children’s seniors. 
Surely one of these years is fully ac- 
counted for by the inferiority of our 
American arithmetic and spelling. This 
much, at least, of the difference is neither 
in the children themselves nor in the lack 
of preparation of our teachers, nor in 
educational methods. 

“Professor J. W. A. Young, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in his work on ‘Mathe- 
matics in Prussia,’ says: ‘In the work in 
mathematics done in the nine years from 
the age of nine on, we Americans ac- 
complish no more than the Prussians, 
while we give to the work seven-fourths 
of the time the Germans give.’ Professor 
James Pierpont, of Yale, writing in the 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society (April, 1900), shows a like com- 
parison can be made with French instruc- 
tion. Pierpont’s table exhibits only one 
hour a week needed for arithmetic for 
pupils aged eleven and twelve.” 


Many well-informed people studying 
the matter superficially think the dif- 
ficulties in the way of a change to 
the new system insurmountable. They 
think of the cost to the manufacturer, 
which is large but far from prohib- 
itive. They’ think of the changes 
needed in books, records, deeds, the 
substitution of new weighing and 
measuring instruments. Germany and 
all the other countries of continental 
Europe made the change—a fact ex- 
plaining the position won in recent 
years by German commerce along cer- 
tain lines. Are we to assume that the 
United States can not do what others 
have done for the sake of a great 
advantage internationally? Scientists 
are universally agreed as to the wis- 
dom of the adoption of the metric sys- 
tem. The country, as a whole, must 
be educated up to the idea. Already 
electrical, chemical and optional manu- 
facturing concerns use the metric units. 


“Tf one dared introduce ordinary arith- 
metical problems into an article like this, 
it would be easy to show by examples how 
a person has to be something of a master 
of common fractions in order to solve in 
our system common, every-day problems, 
whereas in the metric system nearly every- 
thing is done very simply with decimals. 
In our system, a mechanic, after making a 
complicated calculation with common frac- 
tions, is as likely as not to get his result 
in sixths, or ninths, etc., of an inch, where- 
as his rule reads to eighths, or sixteenths, 
and he must reduce his sixths, or ninths, 
to eighths, or sixteenths, before he can 
measure off his result.” 
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HAS WORSHIP OF THE FALSE GOD OF, QUANTITY MADE 
MODERN STATES UNMANAGEABLE? 


HE war leads many persons 

to admit that human society 

shows itself utterly out of 

hand. Civilization is adrift. 

Some change of the estab- 
lished order is inevitable. The ques- 
tion is raised whether such great States 
as the British Empire, Russia, Ger- 
many, and the United States are not 
in fact unmanageable by any human 
means now at our disposal. 

No man’s mind can grasp the ele- 
ments and world implications of the 
present war, says Lord Bryce. He is 
led by the appalling fact to think that 
possibly the modern States have be- 
come too big to manage. There is, we 
observe, much talk of an international- 
ism after the war that may supersede 
or at least coordinate the divisive na- 
tionalisms developed by industrial na- 
tions. But in a sense internationalism 
implies more bigness not less, and big- 
ness seems to be what has made nation- 
alism run away with civilization now. 
Quantity is a false god. Quality is the 
true god to be set up, declares Mr. L. P. 
Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, in 
a memorable address before the Lon- 
don Sociological Society. 

Before long we shall see the rise of 
a new criticism of the whole idea of 
government, thinks Mr. Jacks, based on 
recent experience. What are the limits 
of government? Will not the tendency 
be to eliminate a number of unman- 
ageable propositions from the scope of 
human design? Jacks believes 
that the next great movement of polit- 
ical thought will be in the direction of 
restricting rather than expanding, con- 
centrating rather than spreading, the 
objects of social endeavor. The deeper 
thought, he says, starts from the hu- 
man end of the problem; its first prin- 
ciple is that “industrial civilization is 
made for man, not man for industrial 
civilization.” 

The utmost divergence of opinion 
exists as to where we are, affirms Mr. 
Jacks, and he speaks from the stand- 
point of editor of the leading philo- 
sophical publication to which thinkers 
of to-day contribute. The drift of civ- 
ilization to the unmanageable stage 
has, according to Mr. Jacks, three dis- 
cernible aspects now that war has 
shocked us into asking, Where are 
we? 

First consider the mere magnitude of 
the human mass; none of the great 


States of the modern world has de- 
liberately created the enormous dimen- 
sions of its human contents. We quote 
further from a report of Mr. Jacks’ ad- 
dress printed in The Christian Com- 
monwealth : 


“None of these communities has con- 
trolled its own mass, its volume, its mo- 
mentum. The mass, if you look at it 
statically, the momentum, if you look at 
it dynamically, have come to be what they 
are by the operation of causes which 
worked behind the backs of kings, gov- 
ernments, statesmen, economists, reform- 
ers. Whatever else may be set down to 
the deliberate planning of legislators, this 
over-arching fact, the stupendous human 
magnitude measured by figures which the 
imagination cannot grasp, the fact which 
is the parent source of those mighty 
movements which determine the fate of 
the world and may well cause Lord Bryce 
to doubt the manageableness of the mod- 
ern State; this is the result of no policy, 
forethought, design; it has come to be 
what is. Of the great States we may 
truly say, their greatness has been thrust 
upon them; it marks a condition into 
which civilization has drifted.” 


Secondly, what can one make out of 
contemplating the wealth of industrial 
civilization as one huge totality? Im- 
mense, unmanageable, appalling, aston- 
ishing! Who decreed its proportions 
or designed its stupendous scale? To 
what form of the commonweal do these 
unmanageable magnitudes correspond? 


“We all know from our study of in- 
dividual men that private fortunes, when 
they are very large, are apt to become the 
masters of the men who possess them, 
compelling their owners to adopt modes 
of life which never would be adopted for 
their own sakes. It is the same with the 
wealth of nations. Growing without re- 
straint, it passes the limits of human con- 
trol, and itself becomes master of the sit- 
uation. It compels nations to adopt pol- 
icies towards one another which would 
never be adopted for human reasons, are 
indeed mad from the human point of 
view, but have to be adopted in order 
to guard the immense treasures that are 
at stake. This is the position in which 
the nations are to-day—a position into 
which they have drifted.” 


Third, observe the growth of knowl- 
edge and how it is misapplied. Piece- 
meal it proceeds by definite questions 
and definite answers, but comprehen- 
sively you find definite steps in positive 


science combining towards total issues 
that nobody foresaw or dreamed of as 
possible. 


“In the details of its progress there is 
nothing more sober or less romantic than 
the growth of knowledge; in detail it 
seems to be under perfect control. But 
in the broad mass, over the long period, 
it is a record of surprising combination 
which renders it the greatest adventure, 
the most exciting drama in the history of 
mankind. Not less amazing than its 
growth is the story of its application. 
Discoveries made in the one generation 
have been applied by the next generation 
for uses quite different from, often con- 
trary to, those they were originally in- 
tended to serve. Here also the conditions 
have been highly dramatic, and in one 
respect the drama has taken the form of 
a tragedy. Science, always promoted as 
the instrument of human good, has been 
captured by the powers which work havoc, 
and now, as the handmaid of war, is 
spreading destruction over the earth on a 
scale which leaves in the shade all the 
previous calamities of the human race. 
That also is a position into which the 
world drifted—designed by nobody. Tho 
there have always been people who be- 
lieve, not without reason, that war was 
an element in the education of mankind, 
no reasonable being could ever maintain 
that precisely this kind of war, with its 
immense apparatus of scientific cruelty, is 
the kind best fitted to fulfil that purpose.” 


If, then, it be true that the world has 
grown unmanageable, that knowledge, 
wealth, and human society appear to 
be out of control by any human agency 
either collective or individual, is there 
an end to endeavor for betterment? Of 
course not, answers Mr. Jacks. He 
conceives the possibility of a new so- 
cial science which shall undertake the 
herculean task, generations long, of in- 
verting the established order by attack- 
ing all its problems from the human 
instead of the mechanical end of things. 


“That social science will not be greatly 
bothered about the world or its manage- 
ment or destiny. Leaving all that to 
‘whatever gods there be,’ it will give close 
attention to the back gardens of the 
world, and the wonderful possibilities of 
human satisfaction they contain. Its 
polity will be founded on not what is 
good for the gardens but for the garden- 
ers. There is an intimate connection be- 
tween the two things, only it makes a 
great difference from which end you be- 
gin. Instead of attending to economic 
results and leaving human results to take 
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care of themselves, it will be the exact 
opposite. To individualism and to So- 
cialism this new social science will be 
equally indifferent; its attitude will be, ‘A 
plague on both your houses!’ Its object 
will be not to establish any system but 
to smash the idol of Quantity, whose 
presence has blighted the world so deeply 
and so long. For this false god it will 
set up the true god, Quality. It will care 
nothing how little work is produced so 
long as the men who produce it enjoy the 
day’s work, and a good article comes out 
at the end. Against every form of work 
which exhausts the body without interest- 
ing the mind it will wage relentless war, 
and the war will go on undeterred by 
falling statistics of exports and imports 
and revenue returns.” 


In education, this new social science 
will be less concerned to educate men 
than not to prevent them educating 
themselves. In government, likewise, 
the idea shall be not so much to govern 
men as not to prevent them governing 
themselves. 


“Instead of wanting to do good to 
everybody, which is an utterly impossible 


and preposterous form of altruism, it will 
admit the right of every man to defend 
himself against the people who want to 
do him good. It will call attention to 
that form of the golden rule which has 
been so often overlooked: Leave other 
people alone to the exact extent to which 
you desire them to leave you alone: which 
is as much as to say that its practical rule 
will be founded not on good morals alone 
but on good manners—a far higher thing. 
When the question is raised, Am I my 
brother’s keeper? good morals answer, 
Yes, but good manners, No; and between 
the two contrary answers this new social 
science will develop a new type of con- 
duct, the lesser half of which is em- 
ployed in correcting the world, and the 
larger half in seeking correction by the 
world. The discovery that we are in- 
deed incompetent to mind everybody’s 
business will thus have as its counterpart 
an increase of competence in minding our 
own.” 


The transference of industry from a 
quantitative to a qualitative basis 
would, in Mr. Jacks’ opinion, be the 
greatest reform ever accomplished. “It 
could not be accomplished without great 





suffering and great, tho perhaps tem- 
porary, economic loss; but of all the 
paths now open to us there is none, so 
far as I can see, which does not prom- 
ise greater suffering and economic loss. 
So long as civilization remains on a 
quantitative basis it will be more and 
more unstable; increase of the wealth 
of nations will mean increase of war; 
economic recovery will be rapid, and 
each catastrophe will be followed by 
another worse than itself.” No one 
can draw up a program of human des- 
tiny on this planet; but with the idea 
of quantity before us, concludes Mr. 
Jacks, we are denying our nature as 
men, and history, in consequence, is a 
record not merely of surprises but of 
continual disappointments. “Quality is 
the only genuine human ideal. It is 
the connecting tissue which binds men 
together in stable, orderly, peaceful 
communities. Just as quantity must 
ever remain the source of unending 
strife, so quality is the ground of all 
brotherly relations between man and 
man.” 


BACK TO EZEKIEL FOR A PLATFORM TO SETTLE 
ALL MODERN PROBLEMS 


HE religious press has not 
been altogether happy in ef- 
forts to reconcile late Amer- 
ican quotations from the Old 
Testament prophet Ezekiel 
for and against “preparedness.” Now 
comes Edwin E. Slosson, of The Jnde- 
pendent, to set religious editors and 
other persons right in this and similar 
use of Bible texts. He points to some 
prospect that all parties may get to- 
gether upon the Ezekiek platform in the 
next election. Look backward just 
enough to bring the situation to mind: 


“Roosevelt, Wilson and Bryan, tho 
holding opinions on the question of pre- 
paredness which, without exaggeration, 
might be called antagonistic, have never- 
theless recently expressed their approval of 
the view of the matter given by Ezekiel in 
Chapter xxxiii, verses 2 to 6, of his well- 
known, tho too little read, work on politi- 
cal economy and international relations: 

“*Son of man, speak to the children of 
thy people, and say unto them, When I 
bring the sword upon a land, if the people 
of the land take a man of their coasts, 
and set him for their watchman; 

“Tf when he seeth the sword come up- 
on the land, he blow the trumpet, and 
warn the people; 

“*Then whosoever heareth the sound of 
the trumpet, and taketh not warning; if 
the sword come, and take him away, his 
blood shall be upon his own head. 

“‘He heard the sound of the trumpet, 
and took not warning; his blood shall be 
upon him. But he that taketh warning 
shall deliver his soul. 

“‘But if the watchman see the sword 
come, and blow not the trumpet, and the 
people be not warned; if the sword come, 
and take any person from among them, 
he is taken away in his iniquity; but his 


blood will I require at the watchman’s 
hand.’ 

“First, Mr. Roosevelt quoted this pas- 
sage with approval in the Metropolitan 
Magazine for August. Next by a curious 
coincidence or a natural post incidence, 
Mr. Wilson put it into a published letter 
as his own view. Then Mr. Bryan, not 
to be left behind in any moral movement, 
added his endorsement to the passage, but 
called attention to the point that the 
people were not to take up the sword 
until the enemy hove in sight.” 


And then, continues Dr. Slosson, 
The New Republic, representing a 
more radical view-point than that of 
any of those named above, spoke up 
for Ezekiel, commending especially this 
passage: 


“Son of man, prophesy against the 
shepherds of Israel, prophesy, and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord God unto 
the shepherds: Woe to be the shepherds 
of Israel that do feed themselves; Should 
not the shepherds feed the flocks? 

“Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with 
the wool, ye kill them that are fed: but 
ye feed not the flock. 

“*The diseased have ye not strength- 
ened, neither have ye healed that which 
was sick, neither have ye bound up that 
which was broken, neither have ye 
brought again that which was driven 
away, neither have ye sought that which 
was lost; but with force and with cruelty 
have ye ruled them. 

“And they have scattered, because 
there is no shepherd: and they became 
meat to all the beasts of the field, when 
they were scattered. 

““My sheep wandered through all the 
mountains, and upon every high hill: yea, 
my flock was scattered upon all the face 
of the earth, and none did search or seek 
after them.’” 


Such surprising unanimity of diverse 
minds suggests to Dr. Slosson “that the 
campaign of 1916 might be simplified 
by all parties adopting the book of 
Ezekiel as a platform, tho each of 
course would be free to pick from it 
such passages as it chose to emphasize 
and ignore the rest.” Certainly, affirms 
this editorial authority, it would be 
hard to find a document more timely, 
more comprehensive or more out- 
spoken in its denunciation of current 
abuses in our political, financial and 
social system. In fact, he adds, “its 
language would probably have to be 
toned down a bit to avoid interference 
by the postal authorities and police.” 


“For instance, a soap-box orator in 
New Jersey would be apt to get into 
trouble with the authorities if he uttered 
such revolutionary sentiments as ‘Exalt 
him that is low and abase him that is 
high (xxi, 27). I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn.’ The Society of Moral and So- 
cial Prophylaxis, while it would heartily 
approve of Ezekiel’s stand on this ques- 
tion, would hardly venture to discuss it so 
frankly. In fact, even the socialists would 
be shocked at some of the things he says 
about the luxury of the capitalist class 
and the oppression of the poor. 

“It must be confessed that Ezekiel is 
an extremist and altogether too radical 
in some of his reforms, Nobody but 
the Mennonites and Dukhobors could ap- 
prove of his absolute condemnation of 
taking interest on money loans, and even 
they would hesitate to make capital pun- 
ishment the penalty for the crime, as he 
does. For, mind you, when he says ‘he 
that hath not given forth upon usury 
neither taken any increase’ (xviii, 8), he 
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WAR INFLUENCES ON GERMAN RELIGION 


means not merely those wicked people 
who get twelve per cent. on their invest- 
ments but those of us who are content 
with four per cent. in the savings bank. 
Blessed are they who have their money 
in the New Haven & Hartford, for they 
are living in obedience to the Bible.” 


But these flaws in Ezekiel need not 
deter us long, we are told: “Such ob- 
jectionable passages can be eliminated 
or quietly ignored in the ordinary way. 
All platforms as well as all creeds con- 
tain some things which have to be 
subordinated at times. Ezekiel con- 
tains so much that each one of us can 
approve that we can afford to over- 
look such passages as we do not quite 
understand or do not wish to. The 
militarists can quote vi, 25, ‘They shall 
seek peace and there shall be none,’ or 
xi, 8, ‘Ye have feared the sword and 
I will bring the sword upon you, saith 
the Lord God.’ The pacifists can retort 
with other passages from the same 
chapter: ‘Ye shall fall by the sword 
... for ye have not walked in my 
statutes ... but done after the man- 


ner of the heathen that are round 
about you.’” 

Dr. Slosson quotes Ezekiel in opposi- 
tion to the La Follette seamen’s act, on 
the importance of irrigation to national 
prosperity, or forest conservation and 
other problems of the great West. He 
finds the impression produced by om 
policy in the Philippines referred to in: 
“All the inhabitants of the isles shall 
be astonished at thee.” The immigra- 
tion question is touched upon in many 
passages, such as “I will take you from 
among the heathen and gather you out 
of all countries,” and “As they gather 
silver and brass and iron and lead and 
tin into the midst of the furnace to 
blow the fire upon it, to melt it; so will 
I gather you in mine anger and in my 
fury and I will leave you there and 
melt you.” 

“IT fail to find in Ezekiel any refer- 
ence to the tariff, the short ballot, 
woman suffrage and some other ques- 
tions of the day,” admits Dr. Slosson, 
“but doubtless a more thoro student or 
one familiar with the Hebrew could 
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do so.” Yet this diligent editor’s sur- 
vey of Ezekiel possibilities lastly gath- 
ers up the fragments which may help 
to make or mar the platform of 1916: 


“IT am not familiar enough with’ femi- 
nine fashions of the day to know what 
effect the following clause in the plat- 
form would have upon its changes in 
the suffrage states: ‘Wo to the women 
that sew pillows to all armholes and make 
kerchiefs on the head of every stature to 
hunt souls.’ 

“Of course Mr. Wilson could not run 
upon a platform which contained, xliv, 22, 
‘Neither shall they take for their wives a 
widow.’ 

“It is expected that every platform 
should contain some spread-eagleism, but 
here again Ezekiel is adequate, for his 
riddle in Chapter xvii would be easily 
guessed by any true American. I have 
space to quote only the opening: 

““A great eagle with great wings, long- 
winged, full of feathers, which had divers 
colors, came unto Lebanon, and took the 
highest branch of the cedar; he cropped 
off the top of his young twigs and carried 
it into a land of traffic; he set it in a 
city of merchants.’ ” 


RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN GERMANY GROWING 


VEN for those who are well 

acquainted with the tendencies 

of German thought, it is in 

the nature of a surprise to 

see that the greatest influences 
that have sprung out of the present 
great conflict are not of a political or 
military nature, but are religious. A 
leading German church paper, very 
conservative in character, the Allge- 
meine Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, of 
Leipzig, declares that this is seemingly 
a new epoch in the kingdom of God on 
earth as far as Germany at least is 
concerned. Never in the history of the 
Fatherland has there been such an 
abundance of prayers uttered. Never 
before have there been such crowded 
churches as now, not even the Social- 
ists, formerly enemies of the Church, 
being found outside of these bands of 
religious worshippers. The same spirit 
prevails also in the trenches. In the 
first fifteen months of the war no fewer 
_ than forty millions of religious books 
and pamphlets and periodicals were 
distributed among the soldiers in the 
front. A large number of German 
litterateurs and theologians recently 
united in a series of discussions as to 
the reconstruction of Germany and of 
the world after the coming of peace, 
and in the majority of cases religious 
plans occupy a controlling position in 
this regeneration. 

The Germans themselves, however, 
are beginning to see that some or much 
of this enthusiasm is froth and not sub- 
stance, and they are trying to separate 


OUT OF THE WAR 


the wheat from the chaff. In the first 
place, the facts in the case are being 
collected and their merits and demerits 
examined. The writer in the Kirchen- 
seitung declares that the religious ten- 
dencies growing out of the war can be 
summarized under the following classi- 
fication : 

1.—Not a little of this new religious 
fervor is really a religion without God. 
This propaganda, which has found en- 
thusiastic devotees, speaks in fiery 
words of love for the Fatherland, of a 
willingness to die the death of heroes 
for the native land, of the duty of the 
individual to sacrifice his interests for 
those of the community at large; of 
forgetting self and of self - sacrifice. 
It calls for a struggle against all that 
is mean and low, and for a glorious, 
new Fatherland. It really ends in the 
fervid sentiment: “My country is my 
God!” 

2.—A second tendency is unique— 
proposing to worship what is called 
“the German God.” This movement, 
indeed, recognizes a personal God and 
appeals to him in prayer and song. 
But this God is not the one who has 
revealed himself as Jesus Christ; he 
has originated in national religious 
sentiment; is not the God of the na- 
tions but a special God of the Ger- 
mans, and it is hoped that this God 
will bring not the gospel but German 
culture and civilization to all the na- 
tions of the earth: The heart and ker- 
nel of this creed is really not God but 
rather the German Empire and Ger- 


man glory, and the one business of the 
German God is to make Germany great 
and glorious. This scheme knows 
nothing of Biblical Christianity, of 
repentance and sin, or. of salvation 
through Calvary. 

3—In a certain contrast to these 
two tendencies is a third, which is 
ascetic in character, and can be called 
Modern Mysticism. It did not exactly 
originate in or through the war, but 
has begun to flourish phenomenally 
through this agency. The modern 
mysticist does not long for the world 
but for God; his soul is sunk in God 
as in an ocean and seeks to have the 
divine factor enter his soul in order to 
awaken in it the God-like tendencies 
that lie dormant there, in which way 
he finds absolute happiness. The per- 
sonality of Jesus is highly esteemed 
by these mystics, who honor in Him 
the first man that had been entirely 
absorbed by God; and His life is the 
model and example for all true wor- 
shippers. This tendency, too, needs no 
objective redemption in Christ; it 
needs no mediator; it is centered in 
pious feelings rather than in the 
Scriptures. 

4.—More positive in character is a 
fourth tendency, but it is anything but 
Biblical. This is a “Christless Chris- 
tianity,” which seeks to revise the tra- 
ditional Christianity of the Church in 
accordance with the lessons taught by 
the war. This class consists largely of 
those who have not been able to recon- 
cile Christianity with the war, or har- 
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monize the gospel of Jesus Christ with 
the bloodshed of nominal Christian na- 
tions. They are the class that has de- 
clared that Christianity has been bank- 
rupted by the war. While acknowledg- 
ing God, Who is to be worshipped and 
loved and trusted, they declare that the 
rest of the Christian system has, by 
the events of the times, been shown to 
be empty dogmas. Strength of char- 
acter and nobility of soul is in the fore- 
front of the demands made by this pro- 
paganda, which is to supplant tradi- 
tional Church Christianity. Its char- 
acteristic feature is rather ethical. 
5.—Within the existing churches 
there has been developed a very strong 
tendency toward the cooperation if not 
of the amalgamation of the different 
denominations, a union on a grand 


ON THE TRAIL 
OF 


HEN you mention “smoke” 
to an Occidental he at 
once thinks of factory 
smoke and that which 
pains the eye and darkens 
heaven. But to the Russian smoke is 
always “that which comes forth from 
the censer, the smoke of the sacrifice, 
the smoke of our lives—the sighs and 
regrets and fears and aspirations of 
men and women, our crooked smokes, 
which, in the language of Shakespeare, 
mount upwards to the gods.” Such a 
contrast is characteristic of Stephen 
Graham’s style of interpretation of 
Russia to British and American read- 
ers. Again, he sees the Russian peas- 
ants forever on the move, pilgrimage- 
bent, but “always en route for some 
place where they may find out some- 
thing about God, and if there is a par- 
ticularly animated conversation in the 
hostelry of a monastery, a third-class 
carriage, or a tea-shop or Russian pub- 
lic-house, it is almost always sure to 
be about religion.” Listen to this 
peasant in a tavern conversation: 


“Russia offers to the world glorious 
paradoxes— 

“As a substitute for success it offers 
failure. 

“As a substitute for fine clothes it of- 
fers rags; and for fine mansions it offers 
taverns and log cabins. 

“As a substitute for rich men it offers 
beggars. 

“Instead of the march music of Prog- 
ress it offers the choir dance of Mystery. 

“Instead of Progress itself it offers 
Communion.” 


Mr. Graham obtained his title to be 
heard from his graphic story of a 
journey “With the Russian Pilgrims 
to Jerusalem,” and a volume on “Rus- 
sia and the World.” His new book 
ambitiously seeks to show forth the 
differences chosen for emphasis by 


scale. In the religious exercizes held 
at the front the liberals and the ortho- 
dox clasp hands; the Catholics and the 
Protestants join in service; the priest 
and the pastor appear together. This 
agitation would ignore differences of 
doctrine and in the presence of the 
terrible facts of the struggle appear as 
one congregation of worshippers be- 
fore the God of all nations and all 
denominations. Probably no_ single 
trend in the modern religious life of 
Germany is at present more pro- 
nounced than this. As all political 
contentions have ceased there too, it 
is urged that all religious antagonism 
should be discarded. 

The comments of the German church 
periodicals on these different agitations 


naturally differ according to the the-. 





ological standpoints of the papers, but 
in general it can be said that even con- 
servative Protestant journals and Cath- 
olic also speak much more mildly of 
their religious antagonists than they 
did before the war. Interdenomina- 
tional attacks have almost ceased in the 
land of the Reformation at the present 
time. One thing, however, is insisted 
upon by the conservatives in all ranks, 
namely, that religious and ecclesiastical 
reorganization of Germany must be 
based on the recognition of Jesus 
Christ as its chief corner stone. The 
influential Reformation, of Berlin, for 
instance, declares that practically all of 
these new movements are to be dis- 
trusted, because they ‘are un-Biblical 
and ignore Christ, either entirely or in 
part. 


OF THE MYSTIC RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 
THE RUSSIAN NATION 


Eastern Christianity and by Western 
Christianity and the possibilities of 
reconciliation. For he holds _ that 
Christianity is not yet a system, it is 
a great live religion still absorbing all 
that is true in other religions. His 
title is, “The Way of Martha and the 
Way of Mary” (Macmillan). Speaking 
roughly, he says: “Eastern Christianity 
is associated with Mary’s good part 
and Western Christianity with the way 
of Martha and service.” 


“The purely Eastern aspect of the 
Church is the way of Mary, the spiritual, 
meditative, introspective, mystical way; 
and this is ever the strength of the whole 
Church. It is even the strength of the 
Protestant churches, tho there the spirit- 
ual life is more private. In Orthodoxy 
the voice speaks from the desert right 
into the ears of the every-day mundane 
crowd. The people are enjoined against 
sloth in the name of the fathers of the 
desert. They sing their hymns in praise 
of those who have overcome. They are 
encompassed round about with ‘the crowd 
of witnesses, the ikon faces and fres- 
coed saints of the church walls, the thou- 
sands of those who have died in the Lord 
looking on whilst we run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” 


Sharp contrast between Russian 
Christianity and Western Christianity 
lies in the characteristic idea of denial 
of “the world” as opposed to our west- 
ern idea of accepting the world and 
“making the best of it.” This denial 
of “the world,” of mortal life as real 
life, of material force as real force, of 
speech as real speech is essential to 
Russian Christianity. An act of denial 
is a podvig. Mary, writes Mr. Graham, 
breaking the precious box of alabaster 
which might have been sold in aid of 
the poor, accomplished a podvig. The 
Man on the Cross was giving the lie to 
the reality of death and to the material 


power of the Romans and the Jews. 
This giving the lie is the podvig. 
There is a saying in Russia, “Blessed 
is he who can escape and yet chooses 
to take the punishment the world would 
give him.” Dostoieffsky was glad he 
went through penal servitude in Si- 
beria; he felt that revolutionaries who 
fled abroad to escape court judgment 
were not true to Russian ideas, not 
helping Russia. He constantly refers 
to himself as “a slice from the loaf of 
Russia, a slice from the communion- 
loaf—a share in the sacrifice.” Those 
who fled from suffering, punishment, 
destiny, are outside the communion. 
Dostoieffsky in his personal suffering, 
says Mr. Graham, “discovered the na- 
tional passion; he sanctified Siberia, re- 
deeming the notion of it from a foul 
prison and place of. punishment to a 
place of redemption and finding one’s 
own soul.” 

As on the one hand the Russian 
hermit strain is strange to Western 
Christianity, so on the other hand is 
the communion of praise demonstrated 
by the Eastern Church service different 
from the Western Church idea. The 
function of the Eastern Church service 
is not to frame a sermon, be it clever 
or profound or inspiring—its function 
is praise. The Church is a temple of 
religion, a place of communion and 
aspiration. 


“The Eastern Church abhors dumb 
walls and the restriction of movement and 
attitude implied by pews. Every wall and 
every pillar is painted with pictures of 
the saints, and of incidents recorded in 
Holy Writ. Walls, blank walls, are al- 
ways in the nature of prison walls. They 
separate us from other people. But the 
Russian, by painting the walls blue and 
crowding them with saints, imparts to 
them a character of infinity. He gives to 
worship a background of eternity. He 
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ARE WE MORAL COWARDS IN THE 


paints in the spiritual landscape of the 
church.” 


Figures and faces of the saints in 
the ikons have an unearthly expression 
because the object of the Byzantine 
Christian painters is to indicate the 
unearthly nature of man, his citizen- 
ship of another world. There is some- 
thing in the frescoes that expresses the 
idea of choric praise, “the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever.” There are 
no pews or chairs; there is no “man’s 
order,” writes Mr. Graham, only 
God’s order, the varying and wonder- 
ful crowd of worshippers. 


“Always a crowd, a promiscuity of 
rich and poor, a kaleidoscopic mingling 
of peoples and colors, people standing 
and praying, people kneeling, people pros- 
trated, people pushing their way to the 
altar, people handing candles over one 
another’s heads, people pushing their way 
out, church wardens wandering about col- 
lecting alms, no irritation at the push- 
ing, no anger through discomfort. The 
lights are dim, being mostly those of the 
worshippers themselves, of the candles 
they have lit before votive shrines. 
There is no organ music, but an unearthly 
and spontaneous outburst of praise from 
the souls of the choir and the clergy and 
the laity worshipping together. ... And 
from the back and the sides, and from 
the pillars and columns look the pale 
faces of antiquity; the faces of the dead 
who are alive, looking over the shoulders 
of the alive who have not yet died, all 
praising God, enfolding in a vast choric 
communion the few who have met on 
the common impulse to acknowledge the 
wonder and splendor of the mystery of 
God.” 


This Church is to Mr. Graham the 
quickest picture of Russian material 
life. Indeed, he would have us under- 
stand that “Russia is an aspect of 
Christianity” whose mystic note of 
truth has a message for the West. 
Human destiny is looked upon as “a 
mystery play rather than a problem 
play, enacted in a mysterious labyrinth 
rather than in a corridor of time or up 
and down an everlasting’ staircase of 
evolution.” Here is one of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s summaries of the “Russian idea”: 


“Russian life is remarkable by virtue 
of its love towards the suffering, towards 
the individual destiny; by the absence of 
condemnation; by faith in life even if 
life should express itself in meanness, 
sordidness, crime; a feeling for the pathos 
and wonder of life as exemplified in the 
individual; no love towards ‘the State’ or 
man’s order, but great love towards the 
individual and individual instinct; a con- 
sequent freedom, amounting at times to 
seeming chaos, a divine disorder such as 
the disorder of the starry sky, as op- 
posed to man’s order, say the order in 
which the stars might be classified in a 
book; a disorder such as that of the flow- 
ers and shrubs of the forest, rather than 
order as in a formal garden; a belief, 
then, in instinctive genius and divination 
by impulse of one’s place in the kaleido- 
scope of existence.” 


With such natural disorder comes an 
incapacity for “discipline,” “efficiency,” 
“progress.” Life is a mystery play. 
Whence Mr. Graham infers the follow- 
ing differentiation of ideas: 


“Instead of the God of the ten com- 
mandments, and the consequent ten con- 
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demnations, the Russian acknowledges 
the God whose service is perfect freedom. 

“Instead of the simplification of life, a 
love of its complexity. The Russian 
says ‘yes’ to the multiplicity of doctrines; 
he does not wish personal destinies to be 
unravelled and straightened out by the 
State, standardized and guaranteed by 
the State. He will not reduce the chess 
of life to the drafts of life. A religious 
belief in pure democrary; no belief in 
Socialism. 

“Instead of belief in the Future, belief 
in an eternal Present. 

“Instead of life understood as a march, 
life understood as a ballet: 

“Instead of life understood as Evolu- 
tion, life understood as a marvelous phan- 
tasmagoria. 

“Instead of Time understood as a pas- 
sage or corridor, Time as a labyrinth. 

“Instead of the world-ideal of garden 
cities and carefully planned parks and 
squares, a belief in the maze of the world 

“Instead of a belief in the coming of 
universal peace, a belief in the recurrence 
of wars. No belief in the ‘making vir- 
tuous of the world and all people.’ 

“No belief in any explanation as suf- 
ficient. 

“No prejudice against impossibilities; a 
cheerful acceptance of miracles, infrac- 
tions of the ‘Laws of Nature,’ of the 
significance of dreams and visions, of 
the design of destiny hidden in apparent 
accident; a predisposition toward super- 
stition. 

“A belief that in apparent failure lies a 
truer destiny than in apparent success. 

“A saying ‘yes’ to the mysteries of the 
Birth, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of 
Christ. The West would take Christ 
down from the cross, heal His wounds, 
and save Him. The East would not do that. 
She knows that she must crucify Him.” 


SEEING OURSELVES AS MORAL COWARDS, SQUAWS 
AND HYPOCRITES IN THE WAR 


ANY Americans appear to 
be troubled because they see 
no moral heroism in our at- 
titude toward the war. A 
moral attitude toward an 

immoral war is admittedly difficult to 
define. Henry Osborn Taylor, histor- 
ical writer, pathetically describes “The 
Pathos of America” in the Atlantic: 


“Throughout the European world an 
enormous castigation and, it may be 
hoped, purification, is taking place in 
which we have no share. We are not 
exhausting our resources for a cause, or 
draining our blood. Instead, we are 
making huge profits..... 

“We did not bring on the war; nor 
do we clearly owe to any other country 
a duty to take part in it. France and 
England cannot reasonably reproach the 
United States on this ground. 

“Under present conditions, the world is 
our oyster, and we must eat it. We must 
grow obese, with belly distended for some 
thrust of retribution, which will equal- 
ize us with humanity at large. That ret- 
ribution will come in lowering of char- 


acter, in loosening’ of sinew, perhaps in 
giant calamity, or perhaps not. But it 
will come; for we have lost our share in 
the strength which arises through denial 
and sacrifice. An Isaiah might point this 
out more definitely !” 


Conceivably some great power of 
motive might save us, thinks Mr. Tay- 
lor, but only a power of motive as 
much beyond us at present as it is a 
necessary part of our salvation. 


“Above the stomach this nation scarcely 
exists as a nation. One must pity the 
United States in this worid-crisis for lack- 
ing a vital motive sufficient to lift them 
into something above a digestive and nu- 
tritive organism. Spiritually they are 
footless and formless. And that there 
is no visible means at hand for making us 
other than we are, is one element of the 
pitifulness and pitilessness of our situa- 
tion and our fate.” 


In similar vein, Charles Johnston, 
who places himself as a small - town 
American, writes even more luridly 
for The Nineteenth Century. “The 


Role of the Squaw” he calls the part 
we are playing. He is attempting to 
explain to British readers why we de- 
sire to keep out of war with Germany 
despite the violation of Belgium: 


“We have had, as a general of the 
American army once tersely put it, ‘too 
much damned prosperity!’ And as a re- 
sult we suffer nationally from fatty de- 
generation of the soul. ... Here, in the 
United States, we have had, for a gen- 
eration now, and especially in the six- 
teen or seventeen years since the Spanish- 
American war, no ideal except success, a 
low success promising ostentation and 
self-indulgence. And this comfort-mon- 
gering on a national scale brings its pun- 
ishment. The penalty with us has been 
a national timidity, with a rather pitiful 
self-delusion that there is some kind of 
moral justification for our supineness; 
that in washing our hands with Pilate 
we are somehow standing on high moral 
ground.” 


Feminism and socialism taint our 
prosperity, according to Mr. Johnston. 
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“If one has heard it once, one has 
heard it a thousand times from women in 
recent tuonths in the United States, that 
President Wilson has deserved well of 
the Republic because he ‘has kept the 
nation out of war.’ And those who say 
this do not for a moment suspect how 
ignoble a view it is. Liberty and justice 
will be preserved to mankind—by the vic- 
tory of the Allies; therefore let us be 
thankful that our own skins are safe! It 
amounts to hiding behind the backs of 
the Allies, and then taking virtuous airs 
about our neutrality. Yet this essentially 
cowardly view is, as I said, the one which 
one hears repeatedly from American 
women—this, and the answer of Cain: 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 

“The socialistic flavor of the plea of 
neutral pacifism is equally marked. The 
Socialist pronouncements are always full 
of ringing acclamations of justice and 
humanity. But, in the last analysis, these 
fine phrases mean ‘the maximum of physi- 
cal comfort and well-being for ourselves.’ 
It is a gospel of stalled cattle. And with 
views and measures which have a so- 
cialistic coloring, as well as with the views 
of the feminists, President Wilson has 
chosen to identify himself.” 


While as a people, Mr. Johnston in- 
sists that we are heartily in favor of 


the Allies, he holds that the expediency 
of our neutrality is a cowardly attitude. 
The fact that this policy does represent 
the will of a great part of the nation 
and assumes a false air of moral dig- 
nity constitutes a formidable indict- 
ment against us. 


“Tt is true that we succour the wounded 
and help the suffering. It is true that we 
provide supplies and munitions of war. 
But in the last analysis, this is what 
women are doing in France and England, 
not what is being done by men. Our 
feminism, our love of comfort, our gos- 
pel of stalled cattle, have brought us to 
that. In the greatest fight for liberty the 
world has ever seen, the world’s greatest 
Republic, the vast nation founded on 
declarations of liberty, is playing the part 
not of the warrior but of the squaw.” 


But even the squaw virtue allowed to 
us by Mr. Johnston is a-vice from the 
point of view of other Americans. 
They arraign the American trade in 
munitions as immoral and demoraliz- 
ing, and the neutrality under which it 
is carried on as rank hypocrisy. If we 
really had the desire to exercize moral 
heroism we would stop the business. 
Petitions for an embargo to which 





DEMANDS OF THE PROFESSORS’ 
PROTECTION AND ACADEMIC 


ROFESSORS are the appoint- 

ees but not in any proper sense 

the employees of university 

trustees. Governing boards 

are not owners of universities 
but trustees for the public. Members 
of the faculty are entitled to fair trial 
by their professional peers before dis- 
missal. Such in briefést form are the 
chief claims which are put forward in 
the name of academic freedom by the 
American Association of University 
Professors. 

The case of Scott Nearing, dropped 
from the School of Economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, violated all 
three of these principles, according to 
the report of a Professors’ Association 
committee and general press comment. 
As an aftermath of the case, however, 
important changes of rules have been 
made by the Pennsylvania trustees, and 
steps toward breaking into the self- 
perpetuating membership of the Board 
of Trustees are now said to have been 
taken. 

Had one of the revised rules been 
in effect last year, some protection 
might have been afforded to Assistant 
Professor Nearing. This rule now 
provides that assistant professors as 
well as professors may not be removed 
until after a hearing by a conference 
committee consisting of one member of 
each faculty of the University and an 
equal number of the trustees together 
with the Provost (president) of the 


University. Power to act remains with 
the trustees, but the report of such a 
conference committee would obviously 
carry weight. 

Further amendments to rules at the 
University of Pennsylvania provide 
that in appointments, reappointments 
and promotions of the teaching staff 
the trustees shall hereafter ask and 
“give careful consideration to” the 
recommendations of the particular 
faculty group concerned. Other pro- 
visions for definite terms of appoint- 
ment to professorships and notices of 
expiration or reappointment are also 
made. The great gain from this revi- 
sion of procedure, as the Philadelphia 
Ledger sees it, is to come from making 
the teaching staff feel that far from 
being mere “hired men” of the trus- 
tees, they are recognized as an integral 
part of the University, with a voice 
in the most essential details of its 
management. 

The N. Y. Evening Post, which pays 
more attention than most dailies to uni- 
versity questions, hails these changes 
as “the happy outcome of the Nearing 
case.” The new rules seem to “com- 
bine in the best possible way a substan- 
tially controlling influence on the part 
of the faculty with a lodgment of final 
responsibility in the hands of the pro- 
vost and the trustees.” 

Confused ideas upon the subject of 
academic freedom, however, require 
more clarification than rules of admin- 


about a million signatures nad been ob- 
tained by the “Organization of Ameri- 
can Women for Strict Neutrality” 
were presented to the Senate last 
month. Senatorial debate reflected 
such moral qualms as those expressed 
by Senator Kenyon of Iowa: 


“The tremendous manufacturing and 
shipment of things to kill people with is 
prompted by no patriotic motives. It is 
a cold-blooded, money-making proposition 
for gain, profit, and dividends. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’ is recognized as good mor- 
als, as well as Divine law, to which may 
well be added, ‘Thou shalt not assist 
others to kill.’ 

“Let us not deceive ourselves or hug 
to our bosom any delusion as to the pros- 
perity coming to us from profits arising 
from helping to slaughter men, widow 
women, and orphan children. Inter- 
national law may permit it; moral law 
condemns it.” 


Besides the German - American pa- 
pers the labor press and the religious 
press continue to warn us of the un- 
healthy nature of the American muni- 
tions business from the moral stand- 
point, legality or expediency notwith- 
standing. 


UNION FOR 
FREEDOM 


istration are likely to solve. It is re- 
ported that the organized opposition to 
Professor Nearing (who is now at the 
Toledo, Ohio, Municipal University) is 
engaged in a campaign for the appoint- 
ment of a new trustee whose vote shall 
make an anti-Nearing majority on the 
board of that university. 

Among the cases investigated by 
special committees of the Professors’ 
Association during the year it was 
found that Professor Willard Fisher 
resigned on request from Wesleyan 
University, because of views expressed 
outside the classroom on the subject 
of church attendance. The State Uni- 
versity of Utah was distinctly criticized 
for the arbitrary demotion of the head 
of the English department and for com- 
plications which led to wholesale resig- 
nations from the faculty. The appar- 
ently similar case of Professor Brew- 
ster at the University of Colorado was 
found unsubstantiated. To meet preva- 
lent difficulties regarding tenure of pro- 
fessorships, a special committee of the 
Professors’ Association recommends: 
(1) action by faculty committees on re- 
appointments; (2) specific definition of 
tenure of office; (3) definite formula- 
tion of grounds for dismissal by each 
institution: (4) judicial hearings be- 
fore dismissal or demotion. 

The committee which makes these 
proposals bases them on the most com- 
prehensive general declaration of prin- 
ciples regarding academic freedom that 
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PROFESSORS PLEAD 


has ever appeared in this country. 
School and Society gives twelve pages 
to printing it in full. It is signed 
by Professor Seligman, of Columbia, 
chairman, and Professors Bennett, of 
Cornell, Dealey, of Brown, Ely, of Wis- 
consin, Farnam, of Yale, Fetter and 
Warren, of Princeton, Giddings, of 
Columbia, Kofoid, of California, Love- 
joy, of Johns Hopkins, Padelford, of 
Washington, Pound, of Harvard, and 
Weatherly, of Indiana. 

The fundamental assertion is that, 
excepting the few private and proprie- 
tary institutions bound by their found- 
ers to propagandist duty, colleges and 
universities constitute a public trust. 
In State universities the principle is 
self-evident. In most privately en- 
dowed institutions the situation is real- 
ly not different. Trustees have no 
moral right to bind the reason or con- 
science of any professor. All claim to 
such right is waived by the appeal to 
the general public for contributions and 
moral support in the maintenance not 
of a propaganda but of a non-partisan 
institution of learning. This elemen- 
tary distinction between a private and 
a public trust “is not yet so universally 
accepted as it should be in our Ameri- 
can institutions.” 


“While in many universities and col- 
leges the situation has come to be en- 
tirely satisfactory, there are others in 
which the relation of trustees to pro- 
fessors is apparently still conceived to be 
analogous to that of a private employer 
to his employees; in which, therefore, 
trustees are not regarded as debarred by 
any moral restrictions, beyond their own 
sense of expediency, from imposing their 
personal opinions upon the teaching of 
the institution, or even from employing 
the power of dismissal to gratify their 
private antipathies or resentments.” 


These professors hold that the re- 
sponsibility of the university teacher is 
primarily to the public. The relation- 
ship between trustees and faculty, so 
far as independence of thought and ut- 
terance is concerned, is analogous to 
that between judges of the federal 
courts and the executive who appoints 
them. 


“University teachers should be under- 
stood to be, with respect to the conclu- 
sions reached and expressed by them, no 
more subject to the control of the trus- 
tees than are judges subject to the control 
of the president, with respect to their 
decisions; while, of course, for the same 
reason, trustees are no more to be held 
responsible for, or to be presumed to 
agree with, the opinions or utterances of 
professors, than the president can be as- 
sumed to approve of all the legal reason- 
ings of the courts. A university is a 
great and indispensable organ of the 
higher life of a civilized community, in 
the work of which the trustees hold an 
essential and highly honorable place, but 
in which the faculties hold an independent 
pface, with quite equal responsibilities— 
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and in relation to purely scientific and 
educational questions, the primary respon- 
sibility.” 


Professional freedom, we are told, is 
the breath in the nostrils of all scientific 
activity. If suspected of lack of full 
intellectual integrity the teacher can 
not win the necessary respect of stu- 
dents. The trained expert will be use- 
less unless the public has confidence in 
the disinterestedness of ‘his research 
and conclusions. the exercize of 
these three functions of the uni- 
versity, academic freedom is all-essen- 
tial. Whereas formerly the chief men- 
ace ecclesiastical and affected 
philosophy and natural sciences, now 
the special dangers are in the domain 
of the social sciences. Almost every 
question in this field more or 
touches private or class interests in 
which members of governing boards 
and university benefactors are likely 
to be personally interested. Without 
effectual safeguards, “pressure from 
vested interests may, sometimes delib- 
erately and sometimes unconsciously, 
sometimes openly and sometimes subtly 
and in obscure ways, be brought to bear 
upon academic authorities.” 

On the other hand, in the State uni- 
versities, say these professors, the dan- 
ger may be the reverse. Political con- 
siderations may seek to repress teach- 
ing at one time or another as either 
ultra-conservative or ultra - radical. 
Against the possible tyranny of public 
opinion in a democracy “an inviolable 
refuge” should be found in the uni- 
versity. 

That the liberty demanded for the 
academic teacher entails corresponding 
obligations, these professors strongly 
insist. 


To 


was 


less 


“If this profession should prove itself 
unwilling to purge its ranks of the in- 
competent and the unworthy, or to pre- 
vent the freedom which it claims in the 
name of science from being used as a 
shelter for inefficiency, for superficiality, 
or for uncritical and intemperate parti- 
sanship, it is certain that the task will be 
performed by others—by others who lack 
certain essential qualifications for per- 
forming it, and whose action is sure to 
breed suspicions and recurrent contro- 
versies deeply injurious to tke internal 
order and the public standing of univer- 
sities.” 


The contention is that immature 
students should be taught to think 
and see both sides of controverted ques- 
tions, not have professorial opinions 
imposed upon them.. Classroom utter- 
ances and exposition should be consid- 
ered privileged communications, pro- 
tected from garbling by sensational 
newspapers. Freedom to speak outside 
the university should be subject first to 
self-restraint —- professional obligation 
to refrain from unverified, exaggerated 
and intemperate utterances. In cases 
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where the aberrations of individuals 
require disciplinary action, bodies com- 
posed of members of the academic pro- 
fession should be available 

“Lay governing boards are competent 
to judge concerning charges of habitual 


neglect of assigned duties, on the part 
of individual teachers, and concerning 
charges of grave moral delinquency. But 
in matters of opinion, and of the utter- 
ance of opinion, such boards can not in- 


tervene without destroying, to the extent 
of their intervention, the essential nature 
of a university—without converting it 
from a place dedicated of 
mind, in which the conclusions expressed 
are the tested conclusions of trained 
scholars, into a place barred against the 
access of new light, and precommitted to 
the opinions or prejudices of men who 
have not been apart or expressly 
trained for the scholar’s duties.” 


te openness 
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It is, in short, say these professors, 
“not the absolute freedom of utterance 
of the individual scholar but the abso- 
lute freedom of thought, of inquiry, of 
discussion and teaching, of the aca- 
demic profession that is asserted by this 
declaration of principles.” 

Alone among the big dailies we find 
the N. Y. Times attacking the report 
of “these pontifical Professors”: 


“Why do these fiery Professors consent 
tc take the ‘tainted money’ of their sal- 
aries? It comes largely from the income 
of funds established by members of ‘the 
more prosperous and conservative clas- 
ses, from fees paid by members of those 
classes, the parents and guardians of stu- 


dents. It comes from pork and steel, iron 
and dry goods, banking, ‘Wall street, 
and other sinister sources, from ‘vested 


interests.. Why does the aspiring Pro- 
fessor consent to the degradation of tak- 
ing such base wages? He not only does, 
but he howls to the reverberant heavens 
when he is removed or is not reap- 
pointed.” 


If we understand the report of the 
committee, continues the Times, “a 
Professor is not an employee; he is a 
sacred character, to be dismissed by the 
Trustees only with the advice and con 


sent of the Faculty.” 


“One passage in the report throws out 
of court the whole controversy: 

“*The liberty of the scholar within the 
university to set forth his conclusions, 
be they what they may, is conditioned by 
their being conclusions gained by a schol- 
ar’s method and held in a scholar’s spirit; 
that is to say, they must be the fruits of 
competent and patient and sincere inquiry 
and they should be set forth with dig- 
nity, courtesy, and temperateness of lan- 
guage.’ 

“It is by violating all or most of these 
conditions that a few Professors have 
lost their posts. It would be well for the 
Professors’ union to understand that the 
screeching, the shallowness, and the pre- 
tense of too many Professors are bring- 
ing on the vocation a certain discredit. 
The union suffers from the violence of 
some of its members.” 
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The Complete History 
of the Human Race. 


ISCUSSING Anatole France as 

a “savior of society” in the Fort- 

nightly Review, J. H. Harley 
quotes a story by the great French sat- 
irist which might be profitably read by 
some of our more verbose American 
war correspondents. Anatole France 
himself uses it to point out the neces- 
sity of establishing an order of impor- 
tance in the presentation of events in 
the “great laboratory of history.” 


“When young Prince Zemire succeeded 
his father on the throne of Persia, he 
summoned a convocation of all the 
learned men of his kingdom, and ad- 
dressed them thus: ‘My revered teacher 
has impressed on me that kings would 
be less liable to error if they were ac- 
quainted with the history of the past. 
Write me a history of the world, and 
make certain that it is complete.’ After 
the lapse of twenty years the learned 
men reappeared before the king followed 
by a caravan composed of twelve camels, 
each bearing five hundred volumes. The 
secretary of the society made a short 
speech, and presented the six thousand 
volumes. The king, whose time was fully 
occupied with the affairs of the State, 
expressed his gratitude for the trouble 
taken, but added: ‘I am now middle- 
aged, and, even if I live to be old, I 
shall not have time to read such a long 
history. Abridge it!’ After laboring 
twenty years longer, the learned men re- 
turned, followed by three camels bearing 
one thousand five hundred volumes, and 
said: ‘Here is our new work; we be- 
lieve that nothing essential is omitted.’ 
‘That may be, but I am an old man now. 
Abridge still further, and with all pos- 
sible speed!’ After the lapse of only ten 
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years they reappeared, followed by a 
young elephant bearing only five hundred 
volumes. ‘This time we have been ex- 
ceedingly brief.’ ‘Not yet sufficiently so,’ 
replied the king. ‘My life is almost over. 
Abridge again!’ Five years passed, and 
the secretary returned alone, walking with 
crutches and leading a small ass, whose 
load was one large book, ‘Hurry,’ called 
an officer. “The king is at the point of 
death. ‘I die, said the king, ‘without 
knowing the history of mankind.’ ‘Not 
so, sir,’ answered the aged man of learn- 
ing, ‘I can compress it for you into three 
words: They were born, suffered, and 
died.’ ” 





John Masefield’s Debt 
to Geoffrey Chaucer. 


ASEFIELD was working in a 
M carpet factory in Yonkers, near 

New York City, with ambition 
to become a doctor, when one day he 
bought a copy of Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
poems for seventy-five cents, and de- 
cided to become a poet. So John Mase- 
field is reported to have confessed to 
interviewers upon his return to Amer- 
ica last month. “I stayed up all night 
reading it, and the experience turned 
the tide of my whole life. Chaucer 
carried me off my feet. He swept me 
away. So I decided I would be a poet.” 
Thus Chaucer began it, says Edwin 
Alden Jewell in the New York Tribune, 
“and one of the notable figures in con- 
temporary English literature rose up 
out of a carpet factory.” Prior to 
working in the factory he had worked 
in the Columbian Hotel Garden, then a 
saloon in Greenwich Village, now fa- 
mous as “the working girls’ home.” All 
experiences have value to an artist, and 
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Masefield’s humble toil in America as 
well as his seafaring life has been 
made tributary to his genius. But it 
was Chaucer that started the flame. 
“Here was a poet,” we read in the Bos- 
ton Transcript, “who brought back to 
English verse the Chaucerian temper, 
not the faint and placid unreality of 
Morris’s narratives, but the vigorous 
and vital contemporaneous speech of 
life. Its coarseness and vulgarity were 
given ample representation, and under- 
neath and through it he brought to 
articulation a beauty as tender and 
vivid as verse is capable of rendering.” 
Mr. Masefield expressed the opinion 
(to the New York Evening Post in- 
terviewer) that our age in poetry is 
very similar to that of Chaucer. Even 
free verse was known then. 


“Before the time of Chaucer it was the 
same way. Everyone was experimenting 
with foreign measures, French measures 
and Spanish. Chaucer himself served a 
long apprenticeship, under the thumb of 
each of these foreign influences, for 
a while. Then he fused them all into 
something new. An age of experimenta- 
tion is likely to produce some one great 
man to fuse its best elements into some- 
thing permanent. The man who can do 
the fusing in this case may be living now 
—but we do not know him yet.” 


How many readers of Masefield read’ 
or ever have read his illustrious mas- 
ter? He is no longer a popular favor- 
ite. He couldn’t, as one American: 


college student remarked, even spell. 
Yet, in spite of his spelling, Geoffrey 
Chaucer might still provide inspiration 
for young American poets who suffer 
from literary anemia. 

















From La Grande Guerre 


CIVIL HOSTAGES 





THE RETURN 


In this fashion has Steinlen, the greatest French humanist of the pen, depicted the inarticulate suffering of the French proletariat in war time. 
He depicts not the brutality nor the energetic inhumanity of war’s protagonists, but its heartrending effect upon those in no way responsible for the 


clash of nations. 
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Italian Defence of 
Romain Rolland. 


ITUPERATION in its most viru- 
V lent form has been Romain Rol- 

land’s reward for daring to lift 
his voice above the tumult of unreason- 
ing patriotism in Europe. The author 
of “Jean Christophe” has become, in 
parts of Europe, one of the most bitter- 
ly hated of men, because he has been 
brave enough to speak words of gen- 
erosity and justice concerning the Ger- 
man people. The great novelist has 
found few to befriend him in his native 
France, tho Les Hommes du Jour, a 
radical weekly, devoted an issue to his 
defence. Certain Italian critics, how- 
ever, have administered sharp rebukes 
to Rolland’s detractors. Giuseppe Bor- 
gese, the eminent professor in the 
University of Rome, protests against 
the mob-like prevalence of unreason- 
ing hatred, and the “heaping of in- 
sults upon a people which has given 
a Kant to the world as well as the mas- 
ters of the new Humanity” (Jtalia e 
Germania). A letter of praise sent 
from the front to Romain Rolland, by 
a teacher, which is translated and 
quoted in Marzocco, an extreme na- 
tionalist journal published in Italy, con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Let this prove to you that you have 
not been wrong in lifting up above the 
tumult and the shouting the permanent 
ideal of peace. In writing for the for- 
getful élite, you have expressed all that 
the crowd is feeling and wishing for 
confusedly but ardently. And your ideal- 
ism has been more practical than all the 
declarations of your enemies.” 


A vigorous article entitled “in De- 
fence of Romain Rolland” has also ap- 
peared in L’Avanti, Rome. “No one 
in Italy can understand,” according to 
Jacques Mesnil, writing in the Mercure 
de France, “why France, which has 
not lost its ancient renown for gener- 
osity and idealism, has caused one of 
the best French writers to be publicly 
insulted because he refused to envelope 
an entire people in a blind hatred and 
because he wished to retain, even face 
to face with the enemy, that loyalty 
and generosity which have been the 
legendary qualities of chivalry and 
which make us disdain calumny and 
lying as the weapons of traitors and 
cowards.” 


The Disenchantment 
of Lafcadio Hearn, 


HE posthumous bestowal upon 

Lafcadio Hearn of a “Ju-shi-i,” 

or fourth-class court-rank, dur- 
ing the recent coronation of the Em- 
peror of Japan, affords Eunice Tietjens 
the opportunity to point out the ironi- 
cal fact that in later life Hearn be- 
came completely “disenchanted” with 
Japan. Writing from Kyoto to the 
editor of the literary review of the 
Chicago Evening Post, Mrs. Tietjens 


BOOK REVIEWERS 





reveals the irony of th 
Hearn’s incorrigible ro- ' 
manticism : 





“Poor Hearn! Proba- 
bly not many people at 
home realize how bitter he 
turned against Japan in 
his later days. After hav- 
ing given up his country, 
married a Japanese wom- 
an, and sympathetically, if 
sentimentally, interpreted 
the kingdom of the rising 
sun to the western world, 
he died cursing the land 
of his adoption, and he 
left the wish that his Ja- 
panese children might be 
educated in America and 
might never know the land 
of their birth. Yet the 
story of Hearn’s disillu- 
sionment was not so much 
the story of an American 
—if anyone of so mixed 
blood could be called an 
American—and Japan, as 
the story of a hopeless 
romanticist and the world. 
In his youth Hearn found 
that his ‘tender mind’ could 
not endure the touch and 
rasping quality of life at 
home and he fled across 
the sea to what he thought 
was a refuge and a won- 
derland. Probably no one has ever so 
systematically misunderstood any country 
as Hearn did Japan—until, when he was 
no longer young, he made the bitter dis- 
covery that life is tough everywhere. 

“Recently I asked a Japanese gentle- 
man, a scholar in the best sense of the 
word, which of Hearn’s books he pre- 
ferred. ‘Oh, the last,’ he answered, ‘the 
one in which he is turning bitter against 
us. There he begins to understand us!” 


War’s Stimulus to 
the Draughtsmen. 


HE reactions of the French artists 
to the overwhelming stimulus of 
war have been far more interest- 

ing and personal than those of the 
French writers. So Gustave Kahn 
points out in the Mercure de France, 
in directing attention to the admira- 
ble series of drawings published in 
La Grande Guerre par les Artistes 
(Georges Crés, Paris). Thus Forain is 
sharp and vengeful. Steinien strikes 
an emotional note. Willette is “spir- 
ituel” and irritated. Poulbot, the skilful 
draughtsman of child-life, still laughs, 
but, nevertheless, stigmatizes even in 
his drawings of children in war-time. 
Hansi teases and ridicules. Other ar- 
tists are informative. August Lepére 
is tragic and melancholy. Every phase 
of war has been depicted by these 
draughtsmen, many of the drawings 
having been made at the front. For the 
most part, they are devoid of that arti- 
ficiality and pompousness that charac- 
terize the military paintings of former 
times. An exhibition of the latter was 
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From La Grande Guerre 


EXODUS 


Not only in his title but in the dramatic simplicity of treat- 
ment has the great Steinlen achieved a Biblical eloquence in 
drawings like this one. 


recently held in Paris, along with the 
“objects of art” made in the trenches 
by the “poilus” in their hours of leisure. 


The Shibboleths of Ameri- 
can Book Reviewing. 


AST year, in the pages of the At- 
lantic Monthly, the English critic, 
Richard Garnett, indulged in a 

provocative criticism of American fic- 
tion. Owen Wister, Meredith Nichol- 
son and others subsequently presented 
their views of this field. Now Mr. 
Garnett returns with a penetrating 
criticism of our critics. We receive 
the impression that American review- 
ers are not aware precisely what 
great fiction is. Says Mr. Garnett: 


“The recurring failure, the ancient 
failure of American criticism, is its 
inability to recognize and appraize 


what the artistic force in literature 
achieves, and... while this remains 
so, its standard of critical values rests 
upon sand.” Of the rank and file of 
reviewers in the daily press, we read 
that they serve four great shibboleths, 
defined by Richard Garnett as follows: 


“These four shibboleths, tests for lit- 
erary righteousness, which, taken to- 
gether, appear to exercize the tyranny of 
a great superstition over the modern 
American imagination, might perhaps be 
classified as (a) the commercial-success 
shibboleth; (b) the moral shibboleth; (c) 
the idealistic or sentimental shibboleth; 
(d) the optimistic shibboleth. 


But such standards as these, we are 
assured, are of positive harm. 
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First Aid for Book 
Reviewers. 


R. GARNETT is not quick to 
M accept the current praise of 

books like those of Ernest Poole 
and Theodore Dreiser. They contain, 
he feels, nothing “unique in quality of 
vision or style.” But he calls atten- 
tion to American fiction which we have 
apparently neglected or been too stu- 
pid to recognize as meritorious. Such 
books are Vincent O’Sullivan’s “The 
Good Girl,” Willa Sibert Cather’s “O 
Pioneers,” Stephen Crane’s “The Open 
Boat,” and Grace King’s “The Pleasant 
Ways of Saint Medard.” He con- 
cludes with a few suggestions for 
American critics of American fiction: 


“As regards fiction and poetry, no sub- 
ject or theme is outside the pale of art. 
The literary artist is known by the spirit 
of his treatment; and fresh beauties, 
fresh forces are generated in a greater 
or lesser degree by the work of creative 
spirits. 

“It is by this unique temperamental 
quality, something peculiar to himself as 
expressed in the fresh intensity, power 
or charm of his imagination and insight, 
that we assess the rank of a literary ar- 
tist. 

“It is from the perception of the sig- 
nificant relations of the living parts to 
the general scheme of nature and life 
that new pieces of art are continually be- 
ing born. 

“Any conventional valuations, social 
or moral, as to what is ‘good,’ ‘beauti- 
ful,’ or ‘useful,’ or any stereotyped aca- 
demic or esthetic formulas are necessarily 
inimical to the powers of art. 

“In mediocre art the public sees its own 
face as in a glass, and loves to see mir- 
rored back to it its own familiar features, 

“The critic may aim at showing what 
significant light a piece of indifferent or 


bad art may cast on the life of society, 
but his main object is, first, to lend an 
attentive ear to what a literary artist is 
telling us, and then to make clear any- 
thing false, commonplace, or weak in his 
outlook or treatment, and to hail any ele- 
ments of original power or beauty.” 


Literature and 
Advertizing. 


ETHODS of advertizing fiction 

and other literature in this 

country have become the sub- 
ject of several vigorous protests. The 
Indianapolis News pokes fun at the 
“blurbs” of “jacket” writers, which, 
being translated, means the putting of 
publishers’ notices on the wrappers of 
books. “Often what they say on the 
‘jacket’ is far more interesting than 
what is to be found underneath the 
‘jacket.’ ” 


“Time was when publishers marketed 
their wares in a manner dignified, calm, 
staid. There was solemnity about it. To- 
day, it is hysterical. Says an advertise- 
ment of a current novel: ‘What has love 
to do with it? The girl pictured herself 
fleeing with her brother to the swamps 
—a hunted, helpless creature. With Don 
Mario lay safety throtigh a base and love- 
less marriage. Could she pay the price?’ 
Screams another: 

‘Would you leave your husband if—if you 
were young, beautiful and refined—if you dis- 
covered that your millionaire husband was a 
dissolute drunkard—would you put up with his 
degrading insults, as a price of a luxurious 
home, jewels, motor cars and gorgeous clothes— 
or would you leave him, to risk the future with 
the man you had learned to love in spite of 
yourself?’ 

“And the ‘jacket’ summary of the con- 
tents of a recent novel—only one of 
many, but typical of all—lures to pur- 
chase with the following: 


‘In this startling and original romance, the 
author turns aside from the track of his con- 


temporaries and reverts to models drawn from 
races which have bolder and less conventional 
views of literature than the Anglo-Saxon race. 
. . He proceeds boldly to lay bare the se- 
cret passions, the unacknowledged motives and 
impulses, which lurk below the placid-seeming 
surface of ordinary human nature.’ ” 


Fiction as a “Big 
Business.” 


NOTHER protest comes from the 
A penetrating pen of James L. 
Ford, of the New York Herald. 
Commenting on the exploitation of a 
certain writer through the medium of 
a double-page advertizement appearing 
in a weekly of large circulation, he 
writes: 


“Surely this writer, whose work I con- 
fess I have never read, is yet to be reck- 
oned with as what somebody calls a 
‘thought moulder.’ In him are united 
every one of the fifty-seven literary va- 
rieties—the sharpness of the pickle, the 
sweetness of the jam, the nourishing qual- 
ities of the mock turtle soup and the 
smoothness of the macaroni. He works 
while others sleep. Like the fabled dark- 
visaged twins, his readers can rely on him 
to do their work—of thinking. That 
eminent literary authority, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lawson, coins an admirable trade- 
mark for his wares when he says that he 
would rather have his ‘God-driven pen’ 
than the combined fortunes of Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Morgan. Mr. George 
W. Perkins, even a more astute critic 
than Mr. Lawson, testifies to this writer’s 
knowledge of ‘the value of efficiency and 
:wentieth-century methods as applied to 
business.’ Mr. R. H. Davis, the editor 
of Munsey's, says of his inspired utter- 
ances that ‘like notes from a silver bell, 
hit with a steel hammer, they will rever- 
berate around the world.’ I firmly believe 
that if Mr. Richard Harding Davis were 
to receive like praise he would blush to 
think that his talents had been over- 
rated.” 


RAEMAEKERS: THE CARTOONIST WHO COMPROMIZED 
THE NEUTRALITY OF HOLLAND 


YEAR and a half ago he was 

unknown beyond the narrow 

confines of Holland. To-day he 
is acclaimed as the greatest Dutch mas- 
ter of pen and pencil. His cartoons 
have been reproduced in a thousand 
different periodicals throughout the 
world, with and without permission. 
No humanist of the pencil has ever 
won such instant and universal recog- 
nition as Louis Raemaekers of the 
Hague. The war has been the making 
of him. 

His slashing savagery of line, ex- 
pressed in drawings which first ap- 
peared, shortly after the outbreak of 
the war, in the Telegraaf of the 
Hague, almost led to the  suppres- 
sion of that neutral journal because 
they were said to endanger Dutch 
neutrality. 

Raemaekers is not a pan-Germanist. 
Mynheer Schroeder, editor of the Tele- 


graaf, protested against Dutch submis- 
sion to German dictation. He was 
accused of endangering the neutral 
stand of Holland. Raemaekers took 
his stand by Schroeder to share the 
prospect of conviction and commitment. 
Schroeder was acquitted, and the artist 
who much more than the editor had 
aroused feelings against Germany has 
since been honored and applauded by 
the Allies. His drawings have been 
exhibited in the rooms of the Fine Arts 
Society in London, where Whistler 
achieved his greatest success. The 
Institute of Journalists tendered the 
Dutch artist a luncheon, at which the 
orators of British journalism extolled 
the genius of their guest. 

One amazing feature of the meteoric 
career of this young newspaper artist— 
he is still in his early thirties—is the 
fact that technically his art had never, 
before the “remorseless malignity” of 


the German Government had aroused 
him, attracted the slightest attention of 
English critics. Among Dutch artists 
they admired Bauer, the exquisite 
etcher of the Orient; Van Hoytema, 
decorative depicter of animals; Mas- 
tenbroeck, the masterly landscapist; 
Haverman, skilful portraitist of polit- 
ical leaders, and scores of others. Rae- 
maekers was a nobody. They had 
never heard of him. Now they are 
thronging the rooms of the Fine Arts 
Society in Bond Street, declaring him 
one of the most powerful cartoonists 
fighting the battle of truth, and hu- 
manity. 

J. P. Collins, writing from London 
to the Boston Transcript, says: “Rae- 
maekers has probed every depth of pro- 
test and emotional resistance against 
the barbarism and wanton rapine of 
the Huns.... None of them [his 
Dutch colleags] can equal him in the 
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MATER DOLOROSA 


In this direct and almost savage bit of realism, Louis Raemaekers is 


said to have presented one of 
against war ever made. 
expressing horror. 


savage slash of the charcoal when he 
desires to express the repulsiveness of 
brutal force. None of them, on the 
other hand, can indicate the delicate 
flower of innocence alive or dead with 
a mere pulsation of the chalk, ‘so faint- 
ly flushed, so phantom-fair.’ ” 


“Mr. Raemaekers wields a pencil at 
once so human and so powerful that the 
results seem to throb with impatience un- 
der the ordinary terms of discussion and 
analysis. It is given to a few privileged 
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“IT OPENED FIRE ON THE CATHEDRAL!” 
A German commander at Reims as_ seen 
through the neutral eyes of Louis Raemaekers 
and as depicted by his sharp but neutral pen. 











the most striking pictorial indictments 
It is said almost to equal Goya’s etchings in 





draftsmen to express in a stroke or two 
the truths and emotions that other men 
too often write volumes in the vain at- 
tempt to reach. We think of Cruikshank 
penning those mordant satires of his 
against intemperance, misgovernment and 
vice, and tho we pride ourselves on a 
gentler temper than he nursed in that 
Pentonville garret of his, we cherish his 
uncouth sketches still because of their 
burning sincerity. We prize the work of 
Gavarni no less because it reflected and 
still reveals the miseries of old Paris, 
even while it irradiated them with a thou- 
sand touches of humor to lighten its bur- 
den and sweeten its wit. Gavarni’s maxim 
was ‘Let us have truth,’ and tho the 
range of his eight thousand drawings 
varies enormously according as he sank 
into dandyism or rose to the true and 
careless Bohemian sublimity, it is because 
of his fidelity to what he saw in that gay 
grim life he led about the Palais Royal 
that we value the inimitable art legacy 
that he has left us.” 


Paris is no less enthusiastic than 
London. L’Art et les Artistes devotes 
a special number to his work, and the 
critics of the French dailies evoke the 
name of Rembrandt for purposes of 
comparison. The net impression of 
the Dutch satirist’s work, to the able 
critic of the Temps, is sardonic, mock- 
ing, light with the lightness of the 
demons of the Italian Hell. There is 
a freedom of stroke which suggests a 
Titan hurling the mighty oaks cf a for- 
est into the face of Jove. Nor with 
this ease does Mynheer Raemaekers 


THE ERL-KING 


“Wer reitet so spat durch Nacht und Wind? 
Das ist der Vater mit seinem Kind.” 


lose any element of the horror, the 
cruelty, the dire catastrophe. In such 
terms do French critics, forgetting per- 
haps temporarily their Forains, Fai- 
vres, Steinlens, Gavarnis and Daumiers, 
search for superlatives to praise the art 
of this “neutral” cartoonist who has so 
eloquently expressed the emotions of 
the Allies. Technically, Louis Raemae- 
kers is by no means the equal of the best 
French, English, or German draughts- 
men. But none, we read, can so readily 
detect or depict a dramatic situation. 

















THE GAULS 


Here is the physiognomy of war as repre 
sented by the great Dutch caricaturist. 
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NOVEL? A SYMPOSIUM SHOWING THAT IT IS 


MORE THAN “A GOOD STORY WELL TOLD” 


in five words—a good story well 

told.” This is how Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps delivered himself in 
the pages of The Bookman a short 
time ago. The editor of that periodical 
asked a number of prominent novelists 
to comment on this definition. Their 
published answers seem to indicate that 
Mr. Phelps’s definition has but one vir- 
tue—it is admirably laconic. “I have 
never heard that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the definition of it,’ com- 
ments Harry Leon Wilson. “To wish 
a closer definition of what we rough- 
ly call the novel is a mark of the 
born fuss-monger—even one capable of 
using that horrendous locution ‘ficti- 
tious prose narrative.” “The defini- 
tion of a novel as ‘a good story well 
told,’ ”’ remarks Robert Herrick, “seems 
to me too futile for profitable discus- 
sion. Definitions usually are playthings 
for schoolmasters, but this one is pe- 
culiarly meaningless. What is ‘good’? 
What is a ‘story’? What is a ‘good 
story’? What is ‘well told’? One 
could get as many answers to all these 
queries as there are types of minds and 
temperaments in the world. Personal- 
ly, I don’t care what a piece of litera- 
ture is called as long as it gives me a 
heightened sense of life, which Pro- 
fessor Phelps’s definition certainly does 
not.” 

James Lane Allen is of the opinion 
that Professor Phelps’s definition is 
really too long. He should have omit- 
ted the words ‘well told.’” 


| SHOULD define a high-class novel 


“There is no such thing as a good story 
badly told. You contradict yourself in 
your very speech and your question em- 
bodies an unthinkable proposition. You 
may no more speak of a good story as 
badly told than you may speak of a well- 
shaped person as mis-shapen. But, you 
may insist more positively, is there no 
such thing as a splendid sitter poorly 
painted? Is there no such thing as great 
music wretchedly played? Is there no 
such thing as a beautiful song abominably 
sung? There certainly is, and so is there 
such a thing, for instance, as a good story 
abominably read. But the point is that, 
while there is such a thing as a plendid 
sitter poorly painted, there is no such 
thing as a splendid portrait poorly paint- 
ed. The point is that there is no such 
thing as great music wretchedly composed. 
The point is there is no such thing as a 
beautiful song abominably written. The 
splendid painting is in the splendid por- 
trait, the great composition is in the 
great music, the beautiful composition is 
in the beautiful song. And so good tell- 
ing is im the good story, and separate 
from good telling there is no such possible 
thing as any good story whatsoever.” 


Mr. Allen also recognizes that there 
are many short stories which are “good 
stories well told” in the Phelpsian 


sense. So also, he notes, are fables and 
romances, ballads, dramas and epics, 
none of which may in any sense be 
defined as novels. It is impossible to 
define the novel, he concludes, because 
a definition is like a crystal and the 
novel is a growth. Nevertheless Mr. 
Allen essays to approximate a defini- 
tion: 


“Offering it for what it may be worth, 
I herewith give an unsatisfactory defini- 
tion: 

“The Novel is a long artistic prose 
work of the creative imagination which, 
by the use of ideas lying within the ex- 
perience of mankind, attains its desired 
effect of arousing great and varied emo- 
tion.” 


W. L. George believes that a novel 
must not only be a “good story” but a 
truthful story well told. “I mean by 
this that for a novel to be worth while 
the characters must be entirely re- 
vealed, their fineness and their hateful- 
ness; that they must not be idealized; 
that the questions which preoccupy 
them must not be hidden away because 
sympathy might be obliterated for them. 
I have no use for novels when the hero 
resembles the average subject of a bi- 
ography, where he is peerless and in- 
human.” 

Miss Ellen Glasgow, whose new nov- 
el “Life and Gabriella” has been criti- 
cized by some critics as being a good 
story spoiled in the narration, com- 
ments as follows: ; 


“What is a good story? My neighbor 
confides to me that she could not finish 
‘The Old Wives’ Tale’ because ‘there is 
no story in it’; but, to my judgment, this 
novel without a story is the most inter- 
esting work of prose fiction written in 
our generation. To my neighbor, who, 
by the way, is a very intelligent person, 
only the unusual is worthy of print, while 
to my simpler taste a sincere transcript of 
ordinary life is more exciting than melo- 
drama. ‘Treasure Island’ is a good story 
well told, but it is not really a novel; 
‘Anna Karénina’—the greatest novel ever 
written in any language—is scarcely a 
good story; and it is just here, I think, 
that the crisp definition of Dr. Phelps 
crumbles to pieces. 

“That master of realism, Henry Field- 
ing, was far more than a gifted spinner 
of tales; he was the greatest imaginative 
historian not only of his age but of Eng- 
lish literature. The plots in his books are 
buried beneath his vital criticism of life; 
and it is this criticism of life that makes 
his work an immortal heritage of English 
letters. For great fiction is great truth 
telling, and the true novel is not merely 
‘a good story well told’—it is history 
illumined by imagination.” 


Rupert Hughes is one of the few who 
find anything of profit in Professor 
Phelps’s definition. “It is fine to see a 
man of learning warning the writers 


and the readers that entertainment is a 
prime function of the novel. Many of 
the more dismal reviewers regard it as 
an almost unpardonable vice, tho it 
is eternally made evident that pos- 
terity chooses from each generation its 
charmers and lets its preachers die.” 

W. J. Locke recalls a meeting with 
Thomas Hardy: 


“I remember him saying, ‘there are a 
lot of clever young men writing nowa- 
days, but how many of them have a story 
to tell? Those words, ‘the story to tell,’ 
I have tried to use ever since as a touch- 
stone to all my work. 

“When one comes to the way of telling 
the story, one is beyond the bounds of 
mere definition. The way is the in- 
stinctive way of the individual human 
spirit, which is the way of art.” 


“Precisely meaningless” is Samuel 
Mervin’s characterization of the Phelps 
definition. He explains: 


“Among the thoughtful fiction writers 
of my acquaintance the word novel im- 
plies a pretty definite literary form. It 
implies the sober (tho, of, course, not nec- 
essarily unhumorous) study of human 
characters in their contrasts and relations 
to one another and in the common rela- 
tion to the ‘story’ that grows directly and 
naturally out of these contrasts and rela- 
tionships. The point at which your plot 
artificer or your romancer steps in and 
so arranges the ‘story’ that it begins to 
trim and mold the characters is the point 
at which the work ceases to be a novel. 
In fact, Professor Phelps’s phrase seems 
to me to be a pretty good definition of 
the romance as such and in just the sense 
in which it is not a novel as I understand 
our present feeling for the word.” 


Kathleen Norris also dissents. “Some 
of my favorite novels are poor stories 
well told or good stories poorly told, or 
even poor stories poorly told, or in 
some cases 10t even stories at all!” 


“Where is the ‘good story’ in ‘Cranford,’ 
in ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’ in 
‘The Way of All Flesh’ and the ‘Call of 
the Wild’ and ‘Kim’ and ‘Klaus Hinrich 
Baas’? Is none of these a novel? I chose 
them at random from a shelf of favorites. 
Not one of them has a ‘good story,’ in 
the sense that, given their various meager 
plots as a foundation, one writer in a 
million could have used the same. Are 
‘Molly Make-- Believe,’ ‘Bambi,’ ‘Daddy- 
Long-Legs,’ and ‘The Melting of Molly’ 
(for example) novels? These are all 
good stories well told, all exceptionally 
popular. Yet somehow they do not seem 
to be really-truly novels. And what of 
Dreiser’s books, which according to the 
critics are bad stories badly told? Un- 
deniably they are novels; very significant 
and important novels in the eyes of a 
great many persons who ought to know.” 


The popular Robert W. Chambers 
does not take the discussion or the defi- 
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Nor does the scarcely 


nition seriously. 
less popular Booth Tarkington, who 


offers a definition that must please 
many of us who have never tried to 


write one: 


SIX FRENCH POETS 


“One may think of a dozen other defini- 
tions without in any way damaging that 
of Professor Phelps’s. I offer one, not 
in competition, but as a rather idle varia- 
tion upon the theme: A novel is a thought 
about human life; a thought which can 
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be fully expressed only by means of a 
plausible fictitious narrative, written by 
an artist who understands language. You 
see, this is liberal enough to cover the 
people who have novels in their, heads, 
but never write “em.” 


AMY LOWELL’S VIVID PORTRAITS OF THE GREATEST 
LIVING POETS OF. FRANCE 


RANCE has just been passing 

“through one of the great poetical 

epochs of her career — through 
one of the great poetical epochs of 
the world.” In this manner does 
Amy Lowell awaken interest in the 
six great modern French poets whose 
lives and works she discusses in her 
authoritative book of appreciations, 
“Six French Poets” (Macmillan). The 
reason so few English-speaking read- 
ers realize this fact about 
France, as Miss Lowell points 
out in her preface, is not so 
much the bar of language 
as “the unfortunate attitude 
of our schools and colleges, 
which always assume that 
everything worthy to be 
called literature, and there- 
fore studied, ceased, in every 
country, a generation or two 


” 


ago. 


“It may be argued that dur- 
ing this period she (France) 
has produced no poet of the 
first order. No poet to rank 
with Homer, or Shakespeare, 
or Dante. That would indeed 
seem to be true; but we speak 
of the time of Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge, and Shelley, and 
Keats, as being one of Eng- 
land’s great poetic periods ; and 
we speak of Germany in the 
same way, during the time of 
Goethe and Schiller. Begin- 
ning with Lamartine and Vic- 
tor Hugo, France has been hav- 
ing a succession of remarkable 
poets for eighty years. The 
war will end this period, per- 
force. For whatever great 
poets may arise after the war 
will belong to a new era. So 
titanic an upheaval as the pres- 
ent war must snap the period 
which preceded it off short.” 


The six poets are Emile 
Verhaeren, “the greatest 
modern poet using the 
French language”; Henri de Régnier, 
famous also as a novelist; the obscure 
Albert Samain; Remy de Gourmont, 
better known as a critic and _philos- 
opher than as a poet; and the modern- 
ists Francis Jammes and Paul Fort. 
Miss Lowell gives the place of honor 
to the great Belgian Emile Verhaeren. 
“Future ages will not only study him 
as a great poet but as an accurate por- 
trayer of life in Belgium before the 


the multitude of poetasters. 
all his own, extorting from it not rhymes but blanks. 


war. His artistic value, for many 
years at least, is bound to be over- 
shadowed by his histerical value.” 


“He stands out as the finest flower of 
a ruined country, and as such can never 
again be tontemplated as merely walking 
step by step with the writers of any other 
country, no matter how great... . 

“Writing in French, Verhaeren has 
never been able to restrain himself within 
the canons of French taste. His effer- 





From ** Six French Poets ** 


THE PRINCE OF POETS 


This title was bestowed upon Paul Fort not by the multitude but by 
He used the French language in a manner 


vescent nature found the French clarity 
and precision, that happy medium so cher- 
ished by the Gallic mind, as hampering as 
he would have found Greek artistic ideals 
had he lived several centuries earlier. He 
must put three rhymes, one after the 
other if he felt like it; he must have a 
couple of assonances in a line, or go on 
alliterating down half a page. There was 
nothing in his nature to make the ideas 
of the symbolistes attractive to him; he 
would none of them. The mysticism of 


which I have spoken modified itself into 
a great humanitarian realization. He be 
lieved in mankind, in the fiture Not 
precisely (nothing is precise in Ver- 
haeren) but vaguely, magnificently, with 
all the faith his ancestors had placed in 
the church. ... He simply burned with 
a nebulous ardor and was happy and 
fecund.” 


An amazing power of visualization 


and dramatic intensity are his pre- 
eminent qualities. Verhae- 
ren, Miss Lowell writes, is 


also able to use means which 
in the hands of a lesser poet 
would produce the veriest 
claptrap. Yet he is always 
great in his handling. She 
sums up her estimate. “He 
has shown the greatness of 
every-day life and made us 
understand that science and 


art are never at variance. 
He has shown that civic 
consciousness is not neces- 


sarily dry and sterile, but 
can be as romantic as an 
individual. And he has done 
all this without once saying 
it directly, by force of the 
greatest and most complete 
art.” 

Another interesting figure 
slightly known on this side of 
the Atlantic is Henri de Rég- 
nier, reputed to be the great- 
est of the symboliste poets. 
According to Miss Lowell, 
he is even greater as a novel- 
ist, tho none of his books 
have yet been translated into 
English. 

Miss Lowell characterizes 
his peculiar quality: 





“Henri de Régnier is the poet 
of sadness, of gentle melan- 
choly, particularly in his early 
books. He is also the poet of 
the nude. He almost attains 
the chaste and cool treatment 
of Greek statues. Probably it is this 
similarity of point of view which makes 
him so often choose mythological sub- 
jects. But I am far from suggesting 
that his attitude is really Greek in the 
historical and pedantic meaning of the 
term, but neither is it the sort of An- 
gelica Kauffmann pastiche of Samain’s 
‘Aux Flancs du Vase. Rather it is the 
attitude of certain of our English poets 
in treating classical subjects. Beaumont 
and Fletcher in ‘The Faithful Shep- 
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herdess,’ for instance, or Keats in ‘En- 
dymion’ and ‘The Grecian Urn.’ ” 


Miss Lowell quotes and translates 
one of Henri de Régnier’s prose poems. 
This is found in his preface to “La 
Canne de Jaspe.” In speaking of the 
contents of his book, Henri de Régnier 
says: 

“There are swords, mirrors, jewels, 
dresses, crystal goblets and lamps, with 
sometimes outside the murmur of the sea 
and the breeze of forests. Listen also to 
the singing of the fountains. They are 
intermittent and unceasing; the gardens 
which they enliven are symmetrical. The 
statue there is either of marble or of 
bronze; the yew is trimmed. The bitter 
smell of box perfumes the silence; the 
rose blossoms next to the cypress. Love 
and Death kiss each other on the mouth. 
The water reflects the foliage. Make the 
round of the basins. Go 
through the labyrinth; wander 
about the grove, and read my 
book page by page, as tho 
with the end of your tall 
jasper cane, solitary stroller, 
you turned over on the dry 
gravel of the walk a beetle, a 
pebble or some dead leaves.” 


Comparing his own school 
of poetry with that of les 
jeunes, M. De Régnier once 
wrote: “We dreamed; they 
want to live and to say they 
have lived, directly, simply, 
intimately, lyrically. They 
do not want to express man 
in his symbols, they want to 
express him in his thoughts, 
in his sensations, in his sen- 
timents.” Miss Lowell says 
further : 


“Whether this great genius 
who is Henri de Régnier will 
ever renew himself in his 
poetry as he has in his prose 
remains for time to show. It 
is the fashion at the moment 
to consider him only as a 
novelist, and to disparage his 
poetry in the light of his prose. 
Sut even taking that into con- 
sideration, and admitting him 
to be, in poetry, the voice of 
a vanishing quarter of a cen- 
tury, he is still the greatest 
French poet alive to-day, and 
one of the greatest poets that 
France has ever had.” 


CURRENT 


Henri de Régnier delivers his thought naked. 


We reprint his “Song of the English” 
in Miss Lowell’s version, as an exam- 
ple of the new French poetry in prose: 


THE SONG OF THE ENGLISH. 
“It’s a long way to Tipperary.” 


Fire! Tommy ... My heart capers to 
the banging of our cannon, Be calm, old 
fellow. Ah! it is a long way, a long way 
to Tipperary. Since yesterday’s thirst 
without a drop of whiskey, I shoot, every- 
one shoots. Ah!... it’s fine. 

Who threw me his bottle? Ah, old 
Bob, you’re dead? Be calm, dear boy. 
Soon Leicester ... Square... All right! 
He died for old England. The bottle is 
empty. Fire! Tommy, shoot some more! 
We are all fighting very well, all right, 
the dead are wrong. 

Quiet, old boy. Ah, it is a long way, 
a long way to Tipperary, over there, close 





From ‘‘Six French Poets’’ 


THE POET OF THE NUDE 


habiliments of metaphor, simile, apostrophe, and allegory. 


Nothing can be more char- 
acteristic of the work of Paul 
Fort than his “Song of the English” 
(“It’s a long way to Tipperary!’). 
“To take Tipperary, and make such a 
terrible tragic thing with it, this is Paul 
Fort’s genius,” comments Miss Lowell. 
“More than any one, he has felt the 
common and turned it into the un- 
common.” Paul Fort prints his poems 
as prose. He says that he has sacri- 
ficed his popularity to his theory. Yet 
he has been elected “prince of poets.” 


king of the symbolists. 
a poet, tho he may look like neither. 


to the pretty girl I know. She said yes 
when I said no. Fire, Tommy. My heart 
capers to the banging of our cannon. 

Tommy, understand, Tommy, love has 
points. Yes, it’s a delicate, distant lady 
that one never reaches except in dreams. 
O big mug! You dream and everything 
comes. The soul and the body with it. 
Here there is nothing but death, she is an 
infernal woman. 

Death! Ah! if I had looked her way, 
the German would have taken my neck 


He scorns the ordinary “Tt 
_He is the 
le is renowned no less as a novelist than as 


OPINION FOR MARCH 


under her withered arm, and made me 
taste her mouth with shrapnel for teeth, 
suffocating my chest to torture. Good 
God, love hasn’t anything crueller than 
that. 

But death, one doesn’t think about it 
it is in front. Calm, lucky chap. Do you 
want to see death? She is a great, old, 
worn-out skeleton, floating over the battle 
like a standard: just now she is floating 
over the pointed helmets. 

Fire! Tommy ... What, you are dying 
too, faithful fellow? You are in the 
arms of the infernal woman? Get up, 
old man! Ah, it is a long way, a long 
way to Tipperary. Good-bye, Leicester 
Square, Good-bye, Piccadilly! 

We were fifteen, hurrah, there are three 
of us moving. O cannon, your balls are 
tinged with our blood, our blood which 
makes our uniforms red again: in front 
of us the Germans are bleeding fear, they 
believe that we load your jaws 
with our hearts. 

Dance, dance the jig! Ah, 
yes ... tho victors we dance 
our jig in God’s open sky. We, 
good boys, we are at Tipperary. 
Hullo, Kate; hullo, Annie; 
hullo, Nellie. ... Our hearts 
are comfortable, provided that, 
on earth, 
our old England lives forever! 


Another poet we find in 
Miss Lowell’s carefully se- 
lected gallery is the pathetic 
Albert Samain, an obscure 
clerk during his lifetime, 
first in a bank and later 
in the Bureau of Instruction. 
His poetic efforts aroused no 
interest among those celebri- 
ties of Paris to whom he sent 
them during the 80s. A na- 
tive of Lille, he never became 
thoroly acclimatized in Paris. 
His first book was printed 
privately in 1893, after the 
poet had passed his thirty- 
fifth year. At this time the 
Mercure de France came into 
existence, and in its pages 
thereafter most of Samain’s 
poems appeared, as he was 
one of its founders. He died 
in 1900 in his native Lille. 
His entire poetical output is 
contained in three volumes. 
Miss Lowell describes it: 


is chamber - music, as 
tenuous and plaintive as that 
played by old eighteenth-cen- 
tury orchestras, with their viola 
da gambas and hautbois d’amores. Albert 
Samain would seem to lack his century, 
were it not that one cannot help feeling 
that in no century would the shy, solitary 
difident man have been at home. Cen- 
turies are strangely alike for those living 
them, they only change their values when 
their outlines are blurred by distance. 
The qualities which make a man great 
are the same in all ages. Samain would 
have been a minor poet in the ninth cen- 
tury as he was in the nineteenth.” 
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ROSENBLATT’S FIRST SHORT STORY 


* ZELIG: THE “BEST SHORT STORY PUBLISHED 


IN 1915” 


Please observe the quotation marks in the title. We do not say “Zelig” is the best story. 


We do not think it is. 
by any one. 


We are, in fact, a little surprised to find it ranked as high as that 
But Edward J. O’Brien has read all the short stories (2200 in number) pub- 


lished in forty-six American magazines and newspapers in 1915, and in giving judgment on 
them in the Boston Transcript (January 8), he places “Zelig’’ at the head of the list. It 


was first published in The Bellman of Minneapolis. 
young Russian Jew living in New York City. 


Its author, Benjamin Rosenblatt, is a 
He is a student in the New York University, 


_ and this story was rewritten three times as a class exercize in the magazine writing class 
of the University’s Department of Journalism. When the manuscript reached the editor of 
The Bellman it iooked “as tho it had done much journeying to and from editorial offices.” 
We are credibly informed that “Zelig” is the author's first story. 


LD ZELIG was eyed askance by 

his brethren. No one deigned to 

call him “Reb” Zelig, nor to prefix 
to his name the American equivalent-— 
“Mr.” “The old one is a barrel with a 
stave missing,” knowingly declared his 
neighbors. “He never spends a cent; and 
he belongs nowheres.” 

For “to belong,” on New York’s East 
Side, is of no slight importance. It means 
being a member in one of the numberless 
congregations. Every decent Jew must 
join “A Society for Burying Its Mem- 
bers,” to be provided at least with a nar- 
row cell at the end of the long road. 
Zelig was not even a member of one of 
these. “Alone, like a stone,’ his wife 
often sighed. 

In the cloakshop where Zelig worked 
he stood daily, brandishing his heavy iron 
on the sizzling cloth, hardly ever glancing 
about him. The workmen despised him, 
for during a strike he returned to work 
after two days’ absence. He could not be 
idle and thought with dread of the Sat- 
urday that would bring him no pay en- 
velope. 

His very appearance seemed alien to 
his brethren. His figure was tall, and of 
cast-iron mold. When he stared stupidly 
at something, he looked like a blind Sam- 
son. His gray hair was long, and it fell in 
disheveled curls on gigantic shoulders 
somewhat inclined to stoop. His shabby 
clothes hung loosely on him; and, both 
summer and winter, the same old cap 
covered his massive head. 


E had spent most of his life in a 

sequestered village in Little Russia, 

where he tilled the soil and even 
wore the national peasant costume. When 
his son and only child, a poor widower 
with a boy of twelve on his hands, emi- 
grated to America, the father’s heart bled. 
Yet he chose to stay in his native village 
at all hazards, and to die there. One day, 
however, a letter arrived from the son that 
he was sick. This sad news was followed 
by words of+a more cheerful nature— 
“and your grandson Moses goes to public 
school. He is almost an American; and 
he is not forced to forget the God of 
Israel. He will soon be confirmed. His 
Bar Mitsva is near.” 

Zelig’s wife wept three days and nights 
upon the receipt of this letter. The old 
man said little; but he began to sell his 
few possessions. 

To face the world outside his village 
spelled agony to the poor rustic. Still he 
thought he would get used to the new 
home which his son had chosen. But the 
strange journey with locomotive and 
steamship bewildered him dreadfully; and 
the clamor of the metropolis, into which 
he was flung pell-mell, altogether stupe- 
fied him. With a vacant air he regarded 
the Pandemonium, and a petrifaction of 
his inner being seemed to take place. He 
became “a barrel with a stave missing.” 
No spark of animation visited his eye. 
Only one thought survived in his brain, 
and one desire pulsed in his heart: to save 


money enough for himself and family to 
hurry back to his native village. 

Blind and dead to everything, he moved 
about with a dumb, lacerating pain in his 
heart—he longed for home. Before he 
found steady employment, he walked daily 
with titanic strides through the entire 
length of Manhattan, while children and 
even adults often slunk into byways to let 
him pass. Like a huge monster he seemed, 
with an arrow in his vitals. 


N the shop where he found a job at 
| last, the workmen feared him at first; 

but, ultimately finding a harmless giant, 
they more than once hurled their sarcasms 
at his head. Of the many men and wom- 
en employed there, only one person had 
the distinction of getting fellowship from 
old Zelig. That person was the Gentile 
watchman or janitor of the shop, a little, 
blond Pole with an open mouth and 
frightened eyes. And many were the wit- 
ticisms aimed at this uncouth pair. “The 
big one looks like an elephant,” the joker 
of the shop would say; “only he likes to 
be fed on pennies instead of peanuts.” 

“Oi, oi, his nose would betray him,” the 
“philosopher” of the shop chimed in; and 
during the dinner hour he would ex- 
patiate thus: “You see, money is his blood. 
He starves himself to have enough dol- 
lars to go back to his home: the Pole 
told me all about it. And why should he 
stay here? Freedom of religion means 
nothing to him, he never goes to syna- 
gog; and freedom of the press? Bah— 
he never even reads the conservative 
Tageblatt!” 

Old Zelig met such gibes with stoicism. 
Only rarely would he turn up the whites 
of his eyes, as if in the act of ejaculation; 
but he would soon contract his heavy 
brows into a scowl and emphasize the 
last with a heavy thump of his sizzling 
iron. 

When the frightful cry of the mas- 
sacred Jews in Russia rang across the 
Atlantic, and the Ghetto of Manhattan 
paraded one day through the narrow 
streets draped in black, through the erst- 
while clamorous thorofares steeped in 
silence, stores and shops bolted, a wail of 
anguish issuing from every door and win- 
dow—the only one remaining in his shop 
that day was old Zelig. His fellow-work- 
men did not call upon him to join the 
procession. They felt the incongruity of 
“this brute” in line with mourners in muf- 
fled tread. And the Gentile watchman re- 
ported the next day that the moment the 
funeral dirge of the music echoed from 
a distant street, Zelig snatched off the 
greasy cap he always wore, and in con- 
fusion instantly put it on again. “All the 
rest of the day,” the Pole related with 
awe, “he looked wilder than ever, and so 
thumped with his iron on the cloth that 
I feared the building would come down.” 


UT Zelig paid little heed to what was 
said about him. He dedicated his 
existence to the saving of his earn- 
ings, and only feared that he might be 


compelled to spend some of them. More 
than once his wife would be appalled in 
the dark of night by the silhouet of old 
Zelig in nightdress, sitting up in bed and 
counting a bundle of bank notes which he 
always replaced under his pillow. 

She frequently upbraided him for his 
niggardly nature, for his warding off all 
requests outside the pittance for house- 
hold expense. She pleaded, exhorted, 
wailed. He invariably answered: “lI 
haven’t a cent by my soul.” She pointed 
to the bare walls, the broken furniture, 
their beggarly attire. 

“Our son is ill,” she moaned. “He needs 
special food and rest; and our grandson 
is no more a baby; he'll soon need money 
for his studies. Dark is my world; you 
are killing both of them.” 

Zelig’s color vanished; his old hands 
shook with emotion. The poor woman 
thought herself successful, but the next 
moment he would gasp: “Not a cent by 
my soul.” 

One day old Zelig was called from his 
shop because his son had a sudden severe 
attack; and, as he ascended the stairs of 
his home, a neighbor shouted: “Run for a 
doctor; the patient cannot be revived.” A 
voice as if from a tomb suddenly sounded 
in reply, “I haven't a cent by my soul.” 

The hallway was crowded with the rag- 
ged tenants of the house, mostly women 
and children; from far off were heard the 
rhythmic cries of the mother. The old 
man stood for a moment as if chilled 
from the roots of his hair to the tips of 
his fingers. Then the neighbors heard his 
sepulchral mumble: “I’ll have to borrow 
somewheres, beg some one,” as he re- 
treated down the stairs. 

He brought a physician; and when the 
grandson asked for money to go for the 
medicine, Zelig snatched the prescription 
and hurried away, still murmuring: “I'll 
have to borrow, I'll have to beg.” 

Late that night, the neighbors heard a 
wail issuing from old Zelig’s apartment; 
and they understood that the son was no 
more. 

Zelig’s purse was considerably thinned. 
He drew from it with palsied fingers for 
all burial expenses, looking about him in 
a dazed way. Mechanically he performed 
the Hebrew rites for the dead, which his 
neighbors taught him. He took a knife 
and made a deep gash in his shabby coat; 
then he removed his shoes, seated him- 
self on the floor, and bowed his poor old 
head, tearless, benumbed. 


E shop stared when the old man ap- 
peared after the prescribed three 
days’ absence. Even the Pole dared 

not come near him. A film seemed to 
coat his glaring eye; deep wrinkles con- 
tracted his features, and his muscular 
frame appeared to shrink even as one 
looked. 

_From that day on, he began to starve 
himself more than ever. The passion for 
sailing back to Russia, “to die at home at 
last,” lost but little of its original intensity. 
Yet there was something now which by a 
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feeble thread bound him to the New 
World. 

In a little mound on the Base Achaim, 
the “House of Life,” under a tombstone 
engraved with old Hebrew script, a part 
of himself lay buried. But he kept his 
thoughts away from that mound. 

How long and untiring he kept on sav- 
ing! Age gained on him with rapid 
strides. He had little strength left for 
work, but his dream of home seemed 
nearing its realization. Only a few more 
weeks, a few more months! And the 
thought sent a glow of warmth to his 
frozen frame. He would even condescend 
now to speak to his wife concerning the 
plans he had formed for their future wel- 
fare, more especially when she revived her 
pecuniary complaints. 

“See what you have made of us, of the 
poor child,” she often argued, pointing to 
the almost grown grandson. “Since he 
left school, he works for you, and what 
will be the end?” 

At this, Zelig’s heart would suddenly 
clutch, as if conscious of some indistinct, 
remote fear. His answers touching the 
grandson were abrupt, incoherent, as of 
one who replies to a question unintel- 
ligible to him, and is in constant dread 
lest his interlocutor should detect it. 


ITTER misgivings concerning the 

boy began to mingle with the rev- 

eries of the old man. At first, he 
hardly gave a thought to him. The boy 
grew noiselessly. The ever-surging tide 
of secular studies that runs so high on 
the East Side caught this boy in its wave. 
He was quietly preparing himself for col- 
lege. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR 


In his eagerness to accumulate the re- 
quired sum, Zelig paid little heed to what 
was going on around him; and now, on 
the point of victory, he became aware with 
growing dread of something abrewing out 
of the common. He sniffed suspiciously ; 
and one evening he overheard the boy 
talking to grandma about his hatred of 
Russian despotism, about his determina- 
tion to remain in the States. He ended by 
entreating her to plead with grandpa to 
promise him the money necessary for a 
college education. 

Old Zelig swooped down upon them 
with wild eyes. “Much you need it, you 
stupid,” he thundered at the youngster in 
unrestrained fury. “You will continue 
your studies in Russia, durak, stupid.” 

His timid wife, however, seemed sud- 
denly to gather courage and she exploded: 
“Yes, you should give your savings for 
the child’s education here. Wo is me, 
in the Russian universities no Jewish chil- 
dren are taken.” 

Old Zelig’s face grew purple. He rose, 
and abruptly seated himself again. Then 
he rushed madly, with a raised, menac- 
ing arm, at the boy in whom he saw the 
formidable foe—the foe he had so long 
been dreading. 

But the old woman was quick to inter- 
pose with a piercing shriek: “You mad- 
man, look at the sick child; you forget 
from what our son died, going out like 
a flickering candle.” 


HAT night Zelig tossed feverishly 
on his bed. He could not sleep. 
For the first time, it dawned upon 
him what his wife meant by pointing to 
the sickly appearance of the child. When 
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the boy’s father died, the physician de- 
clared that the cause was tuberculosis. 

He rose to his feet. Beads of cold 
sweat glistened on his forehead, trickled 
down his cheek, his beard. He stood pale 
and panting. Like a startling sound, the 
thought entered his mind—the boy, what 
should be done with the boy? 

The dim, blue night gleamed in through 
the windows. All was shrouded in the 
city silence, which yet has a_ peculiar, 
monotonous ring in it. Somewhere, an in- 
fant awoke with a sickly cry which ended 
in a suffocating cough. 

The grizzled old man bestirred himself, 
and with hasty steps he tiptoed to the 
place where the boy lay. For a time he 
stood gazing on the pinched features, the 
under-sized body of the lad; then he 
raised one hand, passed it lightly over 
the boy’s hair, stroking his cheeks and 
chin. The boy opened his eyes, looked 
for a moment at the shriveled form bend- 
ing over him, then he petulantly closed 
them again. 

“You hate to look at grandpa! He is 
your enemy, eh?” The aged man’s voice 
shook, and sounded like that of the child’s 
awaking in the night. The boy made no 
answer; but the old man noticed how the 
frail body shook, how the tears rolled, 
washing the sunken cheeks. 

For some moments he stood mute, 
then his form literally shrank to that 
of a child’s as he bent over the ear 
of the boy and whispered hoarsely: 
“You are weeping, eh? Grandpa is your 
enemy, you stupid! To-morrow I will 
give you the money for the college. 
You hate to look at grandpa; he is your 
enemy, eh?” 
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E FORESEE busy days 
to come for the poets and 
the pageant-makers. The 
State centenarics are com- 
ing thick and fast during 

the next decade and everybody knows 
that you can’t celebrate an historical oc- 
casion like that properly without poems 
and pageants. Then numerous cities 
are having historical celebrations in the 
near future, and many of them are 
likely to follow the example of New- 
ark, N. J. That enterprizing city cele- 
brates its 250th anniversary in a few 
weeks and offers four prizes aggregat- 
ing $1,000 for the best poem appro- 
priate to the occasion. (Address in- 
quiries to the editor of The Newarker, 
Committee of One Hundred, Newark, 
N. J.) 

The plan of offering prizes for poetry 
is open to objection, but it is growing 
in favor apparently. The Trimmed 
Lamp, of Chicago, has followed the 
lead of Poetry and is offering two fifty- 
dollar prizes each year for the best 
two poems contributed to its columns, 
Helen Hoyt and Margaret Widdemer 
being the winners for the year 1915. In 
addition, the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica has announced two new prizes of 
$125 each, offered by grace of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, for the best two un- 
published poems submitted to the So- 
ciety for reading and discussion at its 
monthly meetings. 


With the universities calling insis- 
tently upon the poets for lectures and 
readings, and forming, as in Michigan 
and Harvard and Notre Dame, poetry 
societies; with the library associations 
paying particular attention to the new 
volumes of living poets in compiling 
their annual lists of books recom- 
mended for purchase; with clubs and 
societies all over the country growing 
keenly alive to the fact that the Muses 
of Poetry did not die when Tenny- 
son, Longfellow and Browning passed 
away; with Indiana suspending busi- 
ness on “Riley Day” and California 
turning out with brass bands and floral 
processions to welcome Edwin Mark- 
ham, the danger now is that the poets 
may soon become so busy that they will 
have no time to write poetry. 

The fear of that calamity, however, 
grows less when we peruse the recent 
work of Gorge Sterling. That gentle- 
man has been kept very busy indeed 
in the last few months writing odes 
and lyrics for the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
hibition. He has done his work along 
that line with a high degree of excel- 
lence. But-in the midst of his labors 
as poet-laureate of the Exhibition he 
has found time to give us one of the 
finest things he has ever written in 
the form of an extended ode on Yo- 
semite (published by A. M. Robertson, 
San Francisco). There is a little too 
much apostrophizing in it, the “oh’s” 


and “ah’s” are too abundant, but there 
is eloquence and exaltation, that lift 
one in sustained flight and unroll a 
panorama of wondrous beauty and 
sublimity. Here is an extract taken 
from the middle of the Ode: 


YOSEMITE 
3y GEORGE STERLING 


TERRIBLE, abiding and august, 
The walls wherefrom thine eagles 
have their path! 
Bastions sublime, cliffs inaccessible 
To giants in their wrath! 
O summits lifted unto endless Good! 
Heights that the hands of Law shall not 
annul 
When all the pyramids are trodden dust! 
Well were it that the fabled seraph stood 
With quenchless sword before the shield- 
ed portal, 
Crying, “Bare ye your heads and transient 
feet, 
For ye are face to face with the Immortal, 
The beauty which to gaze on is to live!” 
Lo! her sublimity and beauty meet, 
Meet in a final covenant and give 
Unto man’s heart and soul for everlast- 
ing 
The sum and measure of their deathless 
grace,— 
The guerdon of their good, 
A promise and a portent, a forecasting 
Of those far halls that yet shall house the 
race, 
When self and night have died in Brother- 
hood. 


YIiM 
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O domes and towers and stupendous 
walls! 
© voices of auroral waterfalls! 
Sierran thunderheads of cloud or stone 
That share the heavens as a realm o’er- 
thrown! 
How high your ancestry in Nature’s art! 
Here once the unfathomable granite lay 
Ungraven to the day 
And burdened with deep rivers of the ice. 
But age by age slow billows rent apart 
The cold foundations and the chiselled 
flanks, 
Till pinnacle and tower 
Told from their westward ranks 
Where sank the abysmal quarries of the 
Power. 
O patient centuries 
That with so vast device 
Frame strongholds such as these! 
O battlements arisen to the sky, 
Whence gods might chant to the depart- 
ing sun 
Hymns of oblivion, 
Or iron litanies of worlds that die! 


Here skyward gazing from the Valley’s 
floor 
One sees the imperishable ramparts soar 
To base the doming blue; 
Yet here the noon takes not the vestal 
dew 
In emerald gardens walled with majesty 
And groves that were when Tyre was 
tyrannous— 
A dusk from sorrow free, 
A haunt of fauns where care seems not 
to be 
Nor any need of words. 
A refuge green and home unperilous 
In meadows ringed about with happy 
birds, 
Where butterflies are given all 
will,— 
Where ferny fronds are curled, 
Shadowed by crags whose fall would 
shake the world! 
O whisperings that stir, 
In slender crests of the aeolian fir, 
From winds that mourn in music, and are 
still! 
Recesses where the feet of Time are 
slow, 
Dwelt in by flowers whose name we 
would not know! 


their 


But voices come that urge us from your 
peace, 
Where the inviolable waterfall 
Ere winter give it cease, 
Shakes all day long a thunder from its 
wall, 
Or in the darkness, like a Titan’s ghost, 
Moans as the sea on some tormented 
coast. 
Hark then its call! 
To that high music give your souls in 
keeping! 
Ascend at dawn to that uplifted place 
Whence the doomed torrent, from its 
eyrie leaping, 
Takes virgin vesture and immortal grace, 
Beauty surpassing all! 
Splendor of whiteness, foam of pearls 
that crash 
To rainbow-mist on barriers immense! 
Iris and veils of amethyst that lash 
The eternal granite in magnificence! 
Can eyes behold you save with rapture 
wet, 


Or turn them from your glory and for- 
get? 


There are various ways of looking 
at the great war. Here is one of the 
discouraging ways, expressed very ef- 
fectively, however, by a poet in the 


N. Y. Evening Post: 
RECESSION. 


By RALPH MortTIMER JONES. 


HE hands of time turn back. Na- 
tions who played 


At being cultured, weary of the 
game, 

Throw down their brittle toys. 
more arrayed 

For lust and war, true to his ancient fame 

The Goth goes out to battle. ‘Neath the 
gloze 

Of Slavic smoothness flares the Tartar 
blood. 

The fiery Frank rushes to meet his foes; 

And, gloating at his side, in deadlier 
mood, 

The naked Caledonian smites and kills. 

Not less the furious Celt. And, where the 
sun 

Gleams cold on snowy heights of Raetian 
hills, 

The age-old Roman grapples with the 
Hun. 

So, like a gilded dream, have passed away 

The thousand years that are but yesterday. 


Once 


What we need, perhaps, in the midst 
of the apparent reversion to barbarism 
in Europe to-day, is to look back not 
a paltry hundred years but an eon or 
two to reassure ourselves that Prog- 
ress is something more than a pleasing 
illusion. We get such a sweep of back- 
ward vision in the following poem in 


the Bellman: 
THE BAD LANDS. 


3y BApGER CLARK. 


O FRESH green things in the Bad 
Lands bide; 


It is all stark red and gray, 
And strewn with bones that had 
lived and died 
Ere the first man saw the day. 
When the sharp crests dream in the sunset 
gleam, 
And the bat through the canyon veers, 
You will sometimes catch, if you listen 
long, 
The tones of the Bad Lands’ mystic song, 
A song of a million years. 


The place is as dry as a crater cup, 
Yet you hear, as the stars shine free, 
From the barren gulches sounding up, 
The lap of a spawning sea, 
A breeze that cries where the great ferns 
rise 
From the pools on a new-made shore, 
With the whip and whirr of bat-like wings, 
And the snarl of slimy, fighting things, 
And the tread of the dinosaur. 


Then the sea voice ebbs through untold 
morns, 
And the jungle voices reign, — 
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The hunting howl and the clash of horns, 
And the screech of rage and pain. 
Harsh and grim is the old earth hymn 
In that far brute paradise, 
And as ages drift the rough strains fall 
To a single note more grim than all, 
The crack of the glacial ice. 


So the song runs on, with shift and 
change, 
Through the years that have no name, 
And the late notes soar to a higher range, 
But the theme is still the same, 
Man’s battle-cry and the guns’ reply 
Blend in with the old, old rhyme 
That was traced in the score of the strata 
marks 
While millenniums winked like campfire 
sparks 
Down the winds of unguessed time. 


There's a finer fight than of tooth and 
claw, 
More clean than of blade and gun, 

But, fair or foul, by the Great Bard's law 
‘Twill be fight till the song is done. 
Not mine to sigh for the song’s deep 

“why,” 
Which only the Great Bard hears. 
My soul steps out to the martial swing 
Of the brave old song that the Bad Lands 
sing, 


The song of a million years. 


We are mildly upbraided by a writer 
in the Literary Digest for not paying 
more attention to the verse published 
in the humorous “colyums” such as 
are conducted by “F. P. A.” in the 
N. Y. Tribune and by Don Marquis 
in the N. Y. Evening Sun. Here is 
where we make amends. The beauti- 
ful lyric below, by a true poet who 
sings all too infrequently, is taken 
from the Evening Sun's column: 


SONG. 
By Leonarp VAN Noppen. 


HERE is a sorrow deeper than all 
thought : 

We weep and know not why: 

We mourn, forlorn, 
Mute in life’s music, and we sigh 
Like some lost sea-bird, fiercely borne 
To stormless climes and softly caught 
In that sweet calm, to moan and die: 
We weep and know not why. 


There is a joy above our highest thought: 
We laugh and know not why; 

We smile e’en while 

The midnight floods are surging by; 
Beneath the feet of Death we smile 

As if we found the peace we sought. 

We weep to live; we laugh to die: 

We laugh and know not why! 


There is a haunting quality in this 
lyric that we find in Harper's. That 
is to say there is a touch of magic 
in it: 


THE WORLD VOICE. 
By Briss CARMAN. 


HEARD the summer sea 
Murmuring to the shore 

Some endless story of a wrong 
The whole world must deplore. 
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I heard the mountain wind 
Conversing with the trees 
Of an old sorrow of the hills, 

Mysterious as the sea’s. 


And all that haunted day 
It seemed that I could hear 
The echo of an ancient speech 
Ring in my listening ear. 


And then it came to me, 
That all that | had heard 

Was my own heart in the sea’s voice 
And the wind’s lonely word. 


We find in the London Atheneum 
this happy song of love and trust by 
one of our American singers: 


YOU. 
By FLorRENCE EarLe Coates. 


you? 
It takes my breath, a thought so 
strange 
As that aught earthly could your spirit 
woo 


| F YOU no more should love me 


To change! 
Remote from doubt, | dwell secure 
In faith all minor faiths above, 
So do I trust, so live, in your 
Incomparable love! 


I laugh for joy to think how much 

A question would your nature wrong, 
Whom Heaven created, with a noble 

touch, 
So strong! 

Nay, new-born, doubt for me were over. 

You will remain unchanged and true— 
Not, not that I am I, my lover, 

But just that you are you! 


almost as 
River per- 


in its way 
Spoon 


Something 
striking as the 
formance, tho by no means so sus- 
tained a piece of work, appears in 
the December number of the Poetry 
Journal (Boston). It is a series of 
fifteen versified sketches of characters 
in vaudeville and the “movies.” Mr. 
Aiken’s pen is as remorseless as that 
wielded by Mr. Masters, and his sub- 
jects are even more unpleasant. We 
have room for but one of the sketches: 


FROM “TURNS AND MOVIES.” 
XIV.—BoarRDMAN AND RoBINSON. 
By ConraAp AIKEN. 


I told him straight if he touched me just 
once more,— 

That way, you know,—I’d kill him. 
I did. 

Why shouldn’t I? 
would. 

And here I am!—And I hope to God I 
die. 

You wouldn’t think this hand could hit 
so hard,— 

Look, there’s still powder on it, and rouge 
on the nails! 

Maybe it’s blood.—I told him, 
touched me !— 


And 


I told him straight I 


if he 


And he'd come grinning up, and think, 
because 

The house was watching everything he 
did, 

That he could touch me, while he danced 
with me,— 

That way, you know,—and get away with 


_ ee 

Well, you can’t say | didn’t give him 
warning. 

My God, | hated him! The things he 
did! 

You wouldn’t believe them, if I told them 
to you, 


They were so nasty. They almost killed 
me,—killed me,— 

Night after night!—Well, anyway, he’s 
dead, 

Dead as 
cigar-butt. 


a stick, or a stone, or an old 


You wouldn’t think I could do a thing 
like that,— 

I don’t look strong, do 
you're dancing, 

You've got to keep in shape. 
My God! 
When he came leering downward with 
those eyes, 
Those red-brown 
vampire’s eyes, 

I thought I'd scream, go mad, or fling 
myself 

Over the footlights, into the orchestra, 

Anywhere, anywhere,—only to get away! 

They were like wheels of fire, those eyes 
of his,— 

Whirling and whirling, and always getting 
bigger ; 

Like terrible doors, with fires roaring in- 
side them, 

Roaring and roaring, and always coming 
nearer,— 

And sort of sucking at me, and pulling 
my dress, 

And pressing hot cruel fingers against my 
breasts, 

And blowing my hair up, and pushing 
against my knees,— 

And all the while laughing and laughing 
at me. 

Oh, it was terrible, terrible,—like a night- 
mare, 

Slowly leaning downward upon you, and 
crushing, 

And your heart stops beating, and you 
can’t move a finger, 

Jut lie there sweating !— 


I?—But when 


And then,— 


like fire, like a 


eyes, 





I had to kill him—that’s all—I had to kill 
him. 

I told him straight, if he touched me just 
once more,— 


That way, you know,—I’d kill him. And 
I did. 
Those fire-wheel eyes! Do you know 


what I thought I was doing? 

Well, when they came down, bigger and 
bigger, and whirling, 

Whirling so fast with fire all round the 
rims, 

And the spokes all going so quick you 
couldn’t see them, 

Only a sort of blur,—I thought I’d stop 
them, 

By suddenly sticking a knife in through 
the spokes! 

And I did. And all of a sudden the music 
stopped— 

Just like grand opera! 
kneeling there, 


And he was 
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Putting his hands down, sort of groping 
and nodding, 

As if he were looking for something. 
Ha! A joke! 

And seeing that he was done for I stab- 
bed myself: 

A Jap I knew once showed me how to do 
- 

And | heard great bells go roaring down 
the darkness ; 

And a wind rushed after them. 
was all. 


And that 


The following lyric taken from the 
Bookman gives us a new and striking 
fancy. You will have to study it a bit, 
if you are as stupid as we are, to get 
the fancy clear to your mind; but the 
music of the poem is very fetching at 
the first reading: 


ON THE ROAD OF LUAR 


By THomMAs WALSH 


MOON and a single star 
On the silvery slopes of the sky! 


Art thou weeping, thou sightless 
eye, 
Art thou blind with some dawn afar? 


Whither, sad moth to thy flame? 

O starry tear, is it thine 

Or my own, or a sorrow divine 
That the cheeks of the night proclaim? 


The moon with her grief forlorn 
Droops down on the shouldering west, 
As a sleeper distraught from the rest 
Turns back to her pillows at morn. 


Mrs. Wilcox is fond of the sonnet 
and some of her best work has been 
cast in that form. Here is one of her 


latest sonnets (from the Cosmopoli- 
tan). It begins with a word which, 


if not exactly archaic, might as well 
be. But this is not a real “methinks 
sonnet” tho it starts that way: 


A MAN 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


ETHINKS high forces were un- 
loosed by God 
At your conception;: and, from 


star to star, 
The Unseen Helpers of the earth-race 
trod, 
3ringing new light from regions fair 
and far. 
So many human lives seem accident; 
They do not speak of any purposed plan. 
But yours—ah, yours was most divinely 
meant. 
The Lords of Karma called to earth a 
Man. 


Not one to lead vast armies into war, 
Not one intent on any large reform, 
But one who makes each day worth living 


for 
To those who walk with him in sun or 
storm. 
Could this be said of all who come to 
birth, 
How peaceful and how wonderful were 
earth! 


YIIM 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY—A WIZARD OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


PEAKING of the almost magical 

revolution that has taken place in 

daily life through applied science 
in twenty years—motor cars that exceed 
in speed the luxurious specials of the 
railroads, subways that carry us through 
the earth at less cost than we used to 
spend on shoe leather, fuel that we turn 
on with a tap by a motion of our fin- 
gers, light flashed bright as day by the 
pressure of a button, the motive power 
of the lightnings harnessed from some 
ceaseless waterfall—we are apt to for- 
get that all this magical age of elimi- 
nated drudgery and high-geared speed 
has resulted from the labors of a quiet 
army of scientific engineers working 
out the practical problems of applied 
science. 

We have been lauding “captains of 
industry” and “Napoleons of finance” 
for twenty years, only at the opening of 
the twentieth century to realize that 
these men were growing rich utilizing 
discoveries and inventions other men 
had made. The men who have “put the 
job over” —the typewriter, the dicta- 
phone, the subway, electric light and 
all its varieties, gas and all its uses, 
the motor and all its parts, farm ma- 
chinery, the tractor that plows forty 
acres a day, the harvester that cuts 
forty acres a day—the men who have 
made all this accessible to us so that 
we can use it practically were not the 
“Napoleons of finance” and “captains 
of industry.” They were the quiet en- 
gineer chaps figuring on the job day 
and night. 


OW that wars are being won not 
by blind carnage but by engi- 
neering knowledge and inventors’ 

devices, by high-power explosives and 
submarines and aeroplanes — there 
seems a chance that the engineers 
are going to come into their own. 

We have had nineteen hundred 
years of Napoleons of carnage on 
battle - fields. We have had about 
twenty years of Napoleons of another 
kind of carnage in finance. And now 
tardily the world is awakening to rec- 
ognition of another kind of leadership 
—the leadership of service—the men 
who do the most for the things that 
affect our daily lives, the Edisons 
and Marconis, the Westinghouses and 
Steinmetzs and McCormicks and Fords 
and Dohertys. 

It is a question if the life of each 
one of these men does not exemplify 


IN PUBLIC UTILITIES 


greater adventure and romance and 
courage than that of the old leadership 
of battle-field and finance. 

The arbiter of the battle-field of to- 
day is not the general: it is the in- 
ventive genius who is giving his brains 
to the general. The arbiter of finance 
to-day is not the legal compromizer 


HENRY L 


DOHERTY 


One of the greatest Public Utility engineers in 


the world. 

who bribes and bullies and knocks 
heads together in a legal lock like a 
cow's stanchion, neither the 
public nor the capitalist can draw his 
head out without getting hurt. The 
arbiter is the genius of applied science 
who can prove to capital that it gets 
its biggest returns just in proportion 
as it gives its biggest and best and 
cheapest service to the public. 

Of these, Henry L. Doherty stands 
without a peer in the country. 


where 


F YOU ask Doherty what he con- 
siders the most interesting thing in 
his life, he will probably tell you of 
his hopes and struggles when he was 
a newsboy; but the story of the rise 
of newsboys to leadership is a com- 
monplace in American life. It is at 
once a commonplace and a glory unique 
to American life. It is what makes 





every American glad to be an Ameri- 
can. But the thing that strikes you 
as comical is that Doherty has not the 
faintest conception of the real reason 
the world considers him great. It con- 
siders him great because of his unique 
service to the public as an inventor and 
builder. 

If you ask the man on the Street 
about it, he puts it in some such way 
as this: 

“Who invented the system of charg- 
ing for electricity that greatly extends 
its use for industrial and domestic pur- 
poses? Dx herty. 

“Who invented devices for the au- 
tomatic painting of automobiles by 
spraying so that the price is greatly 
reduced? Doherty. 

“Who eliminated the waste products 
of gas so that great fields of otherwise 
useless natural gas could be used com- 
mercially and domestically? Doherty. 

“Who is the man who has bought 
up large numbers of defunct public 
utilities and made them pay invariably 
by rendering good service to the pub- 
lic? Doherty.” 

The list could be run down indefinite- 
ly; and yet if you asked Doherty about 
it, he would not see why all that en- 
titled him to any special credit. He 
would want to tell you a newsboy yarn; 
or else something about eliminating 
useless sulphur from some combination 
of C.H,, or CH,, or something like that. 
(Doesn't sound interesting to the lay- 
man, but it really makes the difference 
between gas that can be used and gas 
that can't. ) 


OHERTY would not call all this 
a genius for service. His sole 

idea of “to think 
straight and true, and seek the truth.” 
I remember once asking the late Sir 
William Van Horne what his idea of 
genius was. Sir William was as great 
a genius in railroad construction—con- 
struction clear over the top of all ob- 
stacles—as Doherty is in public service. 
He answered: “I don’t think there is 
such a thing as genius. It’s a matter 
of training your will-power—will to do 
—from childhood.” 

Like Van Horne, and, in fact, most 
of America’s great men, Doherty be- 
gan at the bottom rung. His father 
died, leaving his mother with a young 
family. Henry Doherty became news- 
boy, office boy, accountant, plant opera- 
tor, and finally consulting engineer for 


genius is 
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countless companies. It may be stated 
here, tho his employees call him affec- 
tionately “the old man,” that he had 
mounted all these rungs before he was 
thirty-five. He is still in his early and 
sunny forties. In fact, sunshine has 
been Doherty’s creed. In the old hard, 
pinching days, he used to say to his 
mother: “Stick to me and you'll wear 
diamonds; but don’t worry.” I think 
“don’t worry” is about the only “don’t” 
in his category. There is nothing 
minus about this man. He is all plus. 
His watchword wasn’t “Don’t”; it was 
“Do,” and “Do” is a great keeper-out- 
of-mischief and builder of a life. He 
was never a school student, yet he 
is highly educated. When he used to 
come in tired at night as a boy, he 
would douse his face in cold water 
to banish sleep from his eyes and then 
study half the night. 


HE fact that he did not break 

down at this period is solely 

owing to his one “don’t’”—“don’t 
worry.” Henry Doherty never wasted 
any time on dumps and nervous jags 
and self-pity and envy of the other 
fellow and a general grouch at the 
world all round. Tho he climbed from 
the bottom rung up and supported a 
family as he climbed, and faced cold 
winters without overcoat or mittens, 
he met every challenge of fate with a 
laugh. 

He does not consider himself a quick 
thinker; but if he could not do any- 
thing else in a tight place, he could at 
least laugh; and then he would retire 
to his laboratory. And his mental 
laboratory in those days had no equip- 
ment but “to think straight and clear.” 
I suspect the sunshine that came into 
it was the vision in the boy’s own soul, 
tho he would have hooted at such a 
highfalutin word as “vision.” 

I have never known a great man 
who was a builder, a doer, a construc- 
tor of things, in whom that quality 
called vision was not almost a mental 
atmosphere from the first. Strathcona, 
Shaughnessy, Van Horne, Hill, each 
had his eye on a shining mark in which 
he believed and each worked to that 
mark through fog and sunshine, refus- 
ing to be diverted from his aim. In the 
case of the railroad builder, it was a 
vision of empire. In the case of 
Doherty, it was applied science as ser- 
vice; and he often worked sixty-hour 
stretches without sleep. There were no 
union hours in his boyhood. His was 
a twelve-hour day; and he put in a 
large part of the other twelve hours 
studying. To-day, Doherty, a non- 
college man, is one of the foremost 
engineers of the world, one of the 
foremost chemists of the world, one 
of the foremost electricians, one of the 
foremost authorities on modern eco- 
nomic life; but he got it out of life, 
not books; and before he was forty 
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he had been invited to address the 
greatest scientific societies of America 
and Europe. 


STORY is told of one engineer 

coming down distracted from 

one of the natural-gas fields of 
Canada to see Doherty about the 
elimination of —I think it was — sul- 
phur, or some other element that 
spoiled the quality of gas for industrial 
use. Literally, the whole scientific 
world was stumped by the problem of 
eliminating harmful qualities in this 
natural gas. Doherty’s time is not pre- 
arranged by days. It is pre-engaged 
by weeks. The engineer hung around 
for three weeks to get an appointment 
with him, Finally he got Doherty late 
one night and laid the problem before 
him. Doherty said, “Give me_ ten 
minutes,” and carried the chemical for- 
mula back to his room. In ten min- 
utes he came out: “There it is,” he 
said. The chemical formula had been 
rearranged, showing how to wash out 
or absorb by another chemical the ele- 
ment in that gas that was playing the 
mischief with tHat company’s service. 
People of western Ontario should be 
interested in this story. 


N example of Doherty’s tem- 
peramental inability to get “the 
dumps” or “the glooms”’—to do 

what I have heard women call “look 
pensive,” or as a great portrait painter 
of Paris who once besought a great 
portrait painter of New York to paint 





WINDOW DISPLAYS BY WHICH THE 
BANKS ARE TRYING TO EN- 
COURAGE THRIFT 








him “melancholy and interesting” — 
is brought out by an incident of the 
panic of 1907. Mr. Doherty was like 
“naughty cotton” in this present war 
year: he refused to go down. 

There was a financial conference of 
big Wall Street men. It was a grave 
crisis. Something about these great 
“Napoleons, of finance” being utterly 
stumped, when the world waited 
breathless thinking they had finance 
like a ball in their hand to be tossed 
back and forward — something struck 
Doherty as funny, and he exploded in 
boisterous laughter. 

Now unseasonable laughter in that 
holy of holies— Wall Street of the 
bated breath and gum-shoe tread and 
marrow -bone awe of the Almighty 
Dollar—laughter might cost a man his 
head. Nero in his moods is not to be 
laughed at. <A financier turned on 
Doherty rebukefully: “Doherty, I don’t 
see how you can laugh at a time like 
this.” 

“Well,” said the un-blastable Doher- 
ty, “if I couldn’t laugh at a time like 
this, I’d have been dead long ago.” 

Recently he was defeated for a fran- 
chise in a western city. He wired his 
partners: ‘“Walloped; no _ franchise; 
but a wonderful surprise.” 

A friend remarked to one of his 
partners: “This is probably the first 
time Doherty’s ever got licked.” 

Answered the partner: “Doherty has 
been licked more times than any man 
in America; but he won’t stay licked.” 

If you add the quality of “not staying 
licked” to the ability “to think straight 
and true,” you have the ingredients of 
success all ready for your brew. 





HE launching and financing of 

Doherty’s big banking company 

is a story in itself; but it is too 
long to tell here. Doherty could have 
been one of the richest men in America 
if he had so chosen; but he did not 
“hog” and “scuttle” his companies. 
He built them into paying properties 
for the shareholders. The royalties on 
his patents would probably buy out a 
motor company. Yet Mr. Doherty 
does not own a motor car. He lives 
in quiet retirement and devotes himself 
to good fellowship with his employees 
and to science. 

Some of his aphorisms should be 
written on the lintel of that doorway 
called “success,” through which all 
youth strives generation after genera- 
tion to pass: 

Think straight and clear. 

Make a game out of your work. 

By force of will, make your work 
yield pleasure to you. 

The man who is opinionated or ill- 
tempered or prejudiced does not try 
to think straight but seeks only evi- 
dence to bear out his already formed 
opinions. 

Good humor is absolutely essential 
to good mental health. 











Wits 
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Once in a great franchise fight, the 
enemy were heaping abuse on Doherty 
at such a pace and of such quality and 
quantity that it would have required 
a staff of employees to answer the lies. 


The only kind of an answer Henry 
Doherty made was this: “Jf the post- 
man stopped to fight every dog that 
barked at him, he would never get any 
mail delivered.” 





Asked what he considered the most 
valuable thing about a public franchise 
—monopoly, term of rights, or what— 
he answered without hesitation: 

“Public good-will.” 


PUTTING CHEAP GAS ON THE MAP 


F GAS for cooking, heating and in- 
| dustrial purposes could be reduced 

to as low a cost as coal or wood, 
there is little doubt that its use would 
be general in all cities and small towns. 
You would turn a tap, light a match, 
and the heat would be there. You 
would at one stroke of the match 
eliminate the $40 a month furnace 
man in the big apartment houses, the 
$5 to $6 a month extra hand who 
handles ashes and clears up the gen- 
eral mussiness of a household’s heat- 
ing apparatus. You would 
eliminate the extra help, that 
extra drudgery round a house 
always means; and you would 
add to the general celerity 
and ease of household work 
by smokeless heat and smoke- 
less cooking. Already, in 
cities of first rank, the use of 
gas for cooking is almost uni- 
versal. The use for heating 
is not so general. The use 
for cooking and heating in 
the countless cities of secon- 
dary rank is almost nil except 
in those cities near a natural 
gas supply, or those towns— 
chiefly new and western and 
progressive—where the town 
has one gas plant piped to all 
the houses for heating and 
cooking. 


AN gas be produced at 
low enough cost to 
eliminate coal and wood 
for heating and cooking pur- 
poses in the average small 
community — say from a 
population of 5,000 up? 
Tho the answer may send shivers 
down the backs of the old gas and coal 
companies, science says unequivocally 
it can be so produced; nor need the 
shivers chase themselves up and down 
the conservative spines in an ague. 
The change will not lessen dividends; 
it will increase them. The change will 
not lessen the number of users of 
gas; it will multiply them many fold. 
As an instance, take a_ well-known 
western city. When the population 
was 14,000, of which I suppose barely 
5,000 used gas, the cost of gas was 
$3.00 a thousand; and we were glad 
to get it for that. When the popula- 
tion of the city went up to 50,000, the 
cost of gas was $2.00. When the popu- 
lation went up to 300,000, the cost of 
gas dropped to $1.00; and the gas com- 
pany has paid higher dividends with 


gas at $1.00 than it did with gas at 
$3.00. 

To-day, the use of gas in that city 
for cooking is almost universal. It is 
not yet general for heating. It is not 
yet general for heating because of the 
fool laws that compel the production of 
a gas tested by luminosity rather than 
by units of heat; and the joke is—gas 
is not used for lighting in that city. 
Electric lights are used universally. 


Yet the fool laws that measure gas by 
its luminosity so increase the cost of 
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CHART SHOWING HOW THE PRICE OF GAS GOES DOWN 
AS THE NUMBER OF USERS IS MULTIPLIED 


producing gas that, while the gas com- 
pany can meet the requirements for 
household cooking, it cannot meet the 
requirement for household and apart- 
ment house and city business block 
heating. It can put a cheap enough 
gas into the household cooker. It can- 
not put a cheap enough gas that will be 
satisfactory into the household furnace. 

The gas is satisfactory in the cook 
stove. It isn’t always satisfactory in 
the furnace, and the citizens curse the 
gas company. The gas company could 
supply 30-cent gas to the furnace as 
satisfactory as hard coal if it were per- 
mitted to manufacture gas based on 
heat rather than light. This is not the 
scientific way to express it; but it is 
the way the layman, who pays the bills, 
understands it. 

Who put the fool laws on the statute 






books? They are a reli¢ of the days 
when gas was regarded solely as light. 
Electricity has superseded gas as a 
light and gas is still regulated and 
measured by luminosity. 1 think this 
statement holds good for almost every 
State in the Union. It certainly does for 
the Washington Bureau of Standards. 


T HAS been said there is nobody so 
dangerous as the fool who can't 
shoot, trying to handle a gun. He 
doesn’t hit the burglar; he hits his 
best friend. Likewise of 
certain types of “dear pub- 
lic’ reformers railroading 
themselves into office by 
soaking and swatting public 


service utilities. In nine 
cases out of ten, the legisla- 
tion is railroaded through 


without facts and reacts by 
hurting the public. 

The price of gas is a case 
in point. When the United 
States Government buys or- 
dinary fuel for federal pur- 
poses, it buys according to 
heat or the caloric tests. Yet 
the Bureau of Standards 
would regulate gas by lumi- 
nosity standards. Similarly 
of a dozen law-making fren- 
zies in the past few years. 
The American merchant ma- 
rine has been legislated off 
the sea. Milk laws have put 
milk prices beyond the reach 
of the poor. They have 
doubled the price of milk to 
the buyer and cut it in two 
for the seller. We have 
whooped over the victory of 
new apple grading laws, compelling the 
seller of apples to put only good fruit 
on the market. We have legislated 
poor fruit off the market. So we have. 
We have left second and third-grade 
fruit to rot in the farmer's orchard, 
while the poor in the cities go with- 
out the only fruit for which they can 
afford to pay. 





E HAVE been so determined 

that the public service com- 

panies shall dance to our tune 
that we have legislated cheap gas off 
the market. We have soaked the pub- 
lic for 80-cent, $1 and $1.50 gas, when 
it might just as well be enjoying 30- 
cent and 50-cent gas. There is another 
point, too, of interest to the house- 
keeper. It is the luminosity quality in 
gas that smokes the bottom of the tea 
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kettle. Take out the luminosity re- 
quirements of cooking gas, and the 
flame could be rendered as blue and 
colorless as the chemist’s flame in a 
laboratory. The luminous quality does 
not add to the heat; it adds only to the 
smoke. Luminosity depends on _ the 
carbon ; and the carbon makes the lamp 
black on the bottom of the kettle, and 
also makes a blacker black on the cook’s 
soul. 

Nor need the old-line companies 
shiver at prospects of expiring divi- 
dends. A scientific man expressed to 
me in terms of circles exactly what I 
have retailed as the experience of a 
well-known western city inside a term 
of fifteen years. In the center of the 
circle is gas at $3.00. Only 5,000 
people use it. Next circle, gas at $2.50. 
Over 20,000 people use it. The next 
circle gas at $2.00. Now 50,000 people 
are using it. Gas drops to $1.00. Over 
300,000 people use it. Gas at 30 cents. 
Who can say how many will use it? 
Mathematical scientists say the drop in 
price has a regular multiple of increase 
in use, which renders profits many per 


cent. higher at the lowest price than at 
the highest price. It is the well-known 
principle of the department store; a 
profit of a few cents on countless sales, 
rather than a profit of dollars on a few 
sales. 


N ONE case, you have high profits 

and restricted sales; and you may 

have universal public enmity. In 
the other case, you have smaller profits 
on countless sales and consequently 
higher profits on aggregate sales; and 
you have public good - will and public 
cooperation. It doesn’t seem to me— 
but I speak as a layman—that there is 
anything for the public or the public 
service companies to fear; and there 
may be a great deal for them to gain, 
by coming together. It would prac- 
tically put gas on the map universally, 
as matches are, and reduce the house- 
holder’s expenses by many dollars a 
month. 

When you realize that the majority 
of State public service commissions are 
filled by political place hunters, it might 
be very much worth the voters’ while 
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to poke them up on this question, tho it 
is even betting that not half the com- 
missioners can tell you off the bat just 
what B. T. U. means in this dispute, 
for which the public—the public in- 
variably—pays the price. 

Of the total gas used for cooking and 
heating purposes in the United States, 
at least fifty million dollars a year are 
wasted in qualities which heating gas 
does not require—are wasted in order 
to comply with fool laws. And the 
public pays—pays in prices for gas, in 
prices for motors, in prices for every 
article manufactured in a plant which 
requires heat as a motor power. A 
good example is The Willys-Overland 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio. When it used 
coal for its industrial plant, its fuel 
bill was close on three-quarters of a 
million a year. When it changed to gas 
and electricity, its power bill dropped 
to less than half; and you get the sav- 
ing in the price of your motor. 

The whole subject opens a new line 
of thought, which promises a revolution 
in the rélations of the public and the 
public utilities. 


PREPAREDNESS AND THE SOUTH 


N THE cyclone of hot air for pre- 
paredness, which has been sweeping 
the country like a prairie fire, it re- 

mained for the Bankers’ Magazine to 
condense into two lines all arguments. 
“It is a terrible thing to be a man with- 
out a country’—says the Bankers’ Ma- 
gasine—“but it is a more terrible thing 
to have a country without a man.” 

As to preparedness, that is the sum 
total and final word. It is the ar- 
gument on which all agree. If all 
agree, why has there been the peculiar 
lethargy of the South and Middle 
West? The Atlantic and _ Pacific 
Coasts and practically all 


munition makers—preparedness would 
take fire in the South and West as it 
has on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


RY to imagine for a moment that 
you live in Alabama or Mis- 
souri. How would all the ar- 
guments for preparedness strike you? 

I am going to throw the isolated 
facts at you; and keep remembering 
you are in Alabama, or Missouri. 

A moderate-sized American battle- 
ship has ascended the Mississippi as 
far as St. Louis. Therefore, an en- 
emy’s moderate-sized battleship could 


ascend the Mississippi as far as St. 
Louis; and barges towed could go as 
far as the State of Ohio in the East 
and Nebraska in the West. 

From Florida, cutting the Atlantic 
off from the Gulf, to Matamoras, 
Mexico, is a coast line as long as 
from Maine to Florida with five ports 
of first rank and a dozen harbors of 
second rank. Galveston’s shipping is 
only second to New York’s. The ter- 
ritory tributary to the Gulf supports 
fifty million people. That territory 
stands for cotton, wheat, corn, meat. 
In fact, it has been figured that 54 
per cent. of all Uncle Sam’s 








the States joining Mexico 
are eager and _ furiously 
impatient that  prepared- 
ness should materialize in 
action. Why do the South 
and Middle West seem to 
hang back? Why do they 
give credence to the sus- 
picion that preparedness is 
all a frame-up to enrich the 
bankers and munition ma- 
kers? For when you try 
to dig through the inertia 
of the South and Middle 
West, that suspicion is the 
first obstacle you strike; 
and you strike it with a 
sharp ring. If you could 
remove that thought half 
expressed and sometimes 
not expressed at all — the 
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exports come from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Now Panama Canal has 
made of the Gulf what Suez 
is to the British Empire. 
It is the half-way meeting 
place of East and West ina 
world war. 

In all this talk of Coast 
Defense, do you mean the 
Gulf, or do you mean Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Norfolk? 

Still remembering you 
are from Alabama or Mis- 
souri, and keeping these 
facts in reserve, take an- 
other survey—this time of 
the Atlantic Coast. 

General Leonard Wood, 

















Secretary Garrison, the late 

Homer Lea—a dozen other 

disinterested authorities — 
(Continued on page 111.) 


thought that preparedness 
is a frame-up to keep 
wealth pouring into the 
coffers of bankers and 


From Hudson Maxim's Defenceless America 
WHY THE SOUTH DEMANDS THE LOCATION OF MUNI- 
TION PLANTS IN ANY PREPAREDNESS CAMPAIGN 
Within 150 miles of the Atlantic coast are ‘located practically all Uncle 
Sam’s defense plants. 
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What Is Auto-Intoxication— 


ERHAPS the best definition | 


have ever noted of Auto-Intoxi- 


cation is “Self-Intoxication, or 
poisoning by compounds pro- 
duced internally by oneself.” 


This definition is clearly intel- 
ligible because it puts Auto-Intoxication 
exactly where it belongs; takes it away 
from the obscure and easily misunder- 
stood, and brings it into the light as an 
enervating, virulent, poisonous ailfnent. 

It is probably the most insidious of 
all complaints, because its first indica- 
tions are that we feel a little below par, 
sluggish, dispirited, etc., and we are apt 
to delude ourselves that it may be the 
weather, a little overwork or the need for 
a rest— 

But once let it get a good hold through 
non-attention to the real cause, and a 
nervous condition is apt to develop which 


it will take months to correct. Not alone 
that, but Auto-Intoxication so weakens 
the foundation of the entire system to 


resist disease, that if any is prevalent 
at the time or if any organ of the body 
is below par, a more or. less serious de- 
rangement is sure to follow— 

The ailments which have been com- 
monly, almost habitually traced to Auto- 
Intoxication, are—Languor, Headache, 
Insomnia, Biliousness, Melancholia, Ner- 
vous Prostration, Digestive troubles, Erup- 
tions of the skin, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Kidney Disturbance, Liver Troubles. 

There are several conditions which 
may produce Auto-Intoxication, but by 
far the most common and prevalent one 
is the accumulation of waste in the colon, 
caused by insufficient exercise, improper 
food, or more food than Nature can take 
care of under our present mode of living. 

I wonder if you realize how prevalent 
this most common cause of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation really is—the clearest proof of it 
is that one would be entirely safe in 
stating that there are more drugs con- 
sumed in an effort to correct this com- 
plaint than for all other human ills com- 
bined—it is indeed universal, and if it 
were once conquered, in the words of 
the famous Medical Scientist, Professor 
Eli Metchnikoff, “the length of our lives 
would be nearly doubled.” 

He has specifically stated that if our 
colons were removed in early infancy 
we would in all probability live to the 
age of I50 years. 

That is because the waste which ac- 
cumulates in the colon is extremely poi- 
sonous, and the blood, as it flows through 
the walls of the colon, absorbs these poi- 
sons until it is permeated with them— 
Have you ever, when bilious, experienced 


And How 


By C. G. Percival, M.D. 


a tingling sensation apparent even above 
the dormant sensation which biliousness 
creates? 1 have, and that is Auto-In- 
toxication way above the danger point.- 

Now, if laxative drugs were thorough 
in removing this waste, there could be 
no arraignment against them— 

3ut they are at least only partially ef- 
fective and temporary in their results, and 
if persisted in soon. cease to be effective 
at all. Their effect is, at best, the forc- 
ing of the system to throw off a noxious 
element, and they therefore “jolt” Na- 
ture instead’ of assisting her. 

There is, however, a method of elimi- 
nating this waste, which has been per- 
fected recently after many years of prac- 
tice and study which might be aptly 
termed a Nature Remedy. This is the 
cleansing of the colon its entire length 
at reasonable periods, by means of an 
internal bath in which simple warm water 
and a harmless antiseptic are used. 

This system already has over half a 
million enthusiastic users and advocates, 
who have found it the one effective and 
harmless preventive of Auto-Intoxication, 
and a resulting means of consistently 
keeping them clear in brain, bright in 
spirits, enthusiastic in their work, and 
most capable in its performance. 

The one great merit about this method, 
aside from the fact that it is so effectual, 
is that no one can quarrel with it, because 
it is so simple and natural. It is, as it 
is called, nothing but a bath, scientifically 
applied. All physicians have for years 
commonly recommended old-fashioned 
Internal Baths, and the only distinction 
between them is that the newer method 
is infinitely more thorough, wherefore it 
would seem that one could hardly fail to 
recommend it without stultifying himself, 
could he? 

As a matter of fact, I know that many 
of the most enlightened and successful 
specialists are constantly prescribing it to 
their patients. 

The physician who has been responsi- 
ble for this perfected method of Internal 
Bathing was himself an invalid twenty- 
five years ago. Medicine had failed and 
he tried the old-fashioned Internal Bath. 
It benefited him, but was only partially 
effective. Encouraged by this progress, 
however, he improved the manner of ad- 
ministering it, and as this improved so 
did his health. 

Hence, for twenty-five years, he has 
made this his life’s study and practice 
until to-day this long experience is repre- 
sented in the “J. B. L. Cascade.” During 
all these years of specializing, as may be 
readily appreciated, most interesting and 


To Prevent It 


valuable knowledge was gleaned, and 
this practical knowledge is all summed 
up in a most interesting way, and will be 
sent to you on request, without 
other obligations, if you will simply ad- 
dress Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 
65th Street, New York, and mention hav- 
ing read this article in CurrENT OPINION, 

The inclination of this age is to keep 
as far away from Medicine as possible 
and still keep healthy and capable. Physi- 
cians agree that ninety-five per cent. of 
human ailments is Auto-In- 
toxication. 

These two facts should be sufficient to 
incline everyone to at least write for 
this little book and read what it has to 
say on this subject 


If your eyes 
are not normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural way 
of restoring perfect circulation of blood, 
which is ‘all that weak eyes require. 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over to the closed lids for five min- 
utes at a time twice a day, and for twenty 
years this method has been successfully 
used in correcting eye troubles and bring- 
ing back normal eyesight to young and 
old— 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles, too, as is 
by their voluntary letters on the 


cost or 


caused by 


shown 
subject. 

Just note what leading authorities say 
on the subject of eye massage—Doctor De 
Schweinitz of Philadelphia, Professor of 
Ophthalmology at Jefferson College, has 
stated that in treating even so serious a 
condition as dreaded cataract of the eye, 
massage of the been fol- 
lowed by improvement in vision and deep- 
ening of the anterior chamber.” The 
Medical Record, in treating the same sub- 
ject, says that “the most feasible plan 
seems to be properly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we re- 
fer is fully explained in a scientific book 
on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their Ils, 
Their Cure,” which may be obtained free 
on request from the Ideal Masseur Co., 
1968 Broadway, New York City, if you 
will mention CurreENT Opinion. 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most sim- 
ple and safe. Hosts of people have saved 
themselves from the nuisance of con- 
stantly wearing eyeglasses by using this 
massage (or exercise), so it will prob- 
ably be well worth your while to at least 
inform yourself further by writing for 
the little book which treats the subject so 
thoroughly.—( Adv.) 


eyeball “has 
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What the Dictaphone is 


and how it works— 


HE Dictaphone is the direct method of dictation—it does away with the 
necessity of writing letters twice—once in shorthand and once on the 


typewriter. 
or as slow as you want 
typewriter. 
words. 
least one-third less cost per letter. 








To Dictate 

Take a blank cylinder and slip it on your 
Dictaphone. Talk naturally and easily into 
the receiver. Keep your thumb on the con- 
trol lever while you are speaking, and release 
it whenever you stop, whether it’s for a min- 
ute or an hour. Whenever you want to hear 
what you have dictated, you press a lever 
and listen. When the cylinder is filled, place 
the paper with it in the rack, and forget it. 
That isall. It iseven easier than it sounds, be- 
cause in your first two hours’ dictation every 
act will become automatic and unconscious, 


And she writes your words, not her 
With the Dictaphone you get better letters and more letters, and at 





With the Dictaphone you dictate when you want, as fast 
and your typist writes your letters once—on her 


shorthand notes of your 





To Transcribe 


Your operator slips your dictated cylinder 
on the mandrel of her dictaphone, adjusts the 
hearing tubes, presses the foot control, lis- 
tens to your first few words, and begins type- 
writing. When the dictation goes too fast 
for her she releases the foot control until she 
catches up. If she wants to hear a word or 
a sentence repeated, she merely backspaces 
by pressing a button. 

And that is all. Except that she quickly 
finds that the mechanical processes have be- 
come wholly automatic and unconscious. 


Call up the Dictaphone and arrange for a demonstration in your own office on your own work. 
If you don’t find that name in the book, write to 


TARE 





DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERED 


Dept. 103C, Woolworth Building, New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities, Dealers Everywhere 
“Your Day’s Work”-—a book we should like to send you 
The only “Dictaphone” is THE Dictaphone 
Dictaphone—our trade-name. Man at the Desk—our trade-mark 





ie /iscmen! was dictated to the Dictaphone 
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have proved that an invading army 
of 200,000 could be landed on the 
Atlantic Coast in thirty days. That 
is, if the invader were a power of the 
first rank, the United States has neither 
coast defences nor men to prevent it. 
It takes two years to build modern 
armaments and at least four years to 
train green hands to handle _ those 
armaments effectively. It takes ten 
times as many men to produce guns 
as to fire them; and both classes have 
to be experts. 


OW suppose an invading army 
N landed and got possession of a 

radius of 150 miles from the 
Atlantic. 


Do you know — demands the South 
—what that means? It means they 


would have possession of every im- 
portant factory and armament plant 
and shipyard in the country. Let 


the enemy get control of 150 miles 
inland from the Atlantic from Boston 
to Norfolk, and the United States 
would be without smokeless powder, 
high explosives, cartridge, cannon and 
rifle works, arsenals, big guns, ships, 
submarines. The conquest would not 
take weeks. It would require only a 
few days; and for the South and 
West to dislodge an enemy might take 
fifty. years. In one month, Uncle Sam 
would be literally disarmed. And the 
conquest — according to Staff officers 
—would not be difficult. There are 
115 good, usable, unprotected landing 


places on the Atlantic, where big | 


transports could come in close and 
unload. Behind these places are ex- 
cellent roads and railroads. Troops 
could be moved at rapid pace with 
long-range guns clearing defenders 
away ata distance of fifteen miles. 
The Bethlehem Steel Works, the Mid- 
vale, the du Pont’s, the Remington’s 
and all the big munition centers could 
be taken or destroyed in a_ week. 
Long Island would give a base from 
which to shell New York into a heap 
of ruins before an American gun could 
be fired in defence. The coal fields 
and iron mines of Pennsylvania, the 
navy yards, the private shipyards, the 
graving docks, the rich summer re- 
sorts and the richer country estates, 


ghe railroad terminals and the usable 


harbors—all would lie in the hands of 
the enemy before Uncle Sam could 
strike the first blow to defend himself. 


NCE in possession of these vital 
areas, the enemy could defy the 
rest of America. By conquer- 

ing one-third of the continent, an en- 
emy could control the other two- 
thirds. 

General Wood says frankly such a 
conquest would be easy. “We are ac- 
cumulating most of the gold of the 
world and a corresponding amount of 




















Macbeth-Evans Alba Pendant Fixtures in Carnegie Library (North Side) Pittsburgh 


Good Light as an asset 


What would 1 to 5 per cent increase in your 
employees’ efficiency mean in profit in one year? 
Good Light may make even a greater difference. 

Why not consider your light as an asset? 

You replace poor typewriters with new ones — 
for efficiency. You adopt the newest filing 
systems—/or efficiency. Why not change poor 
light into good light?—to enable your employees 
to do more and better work with less eye-strain, 
less waste and less fatigue. | 



















Alba Lighting Equipment 
is a business asset. Alba softens light—makes it kind to 
the eyes—and distributes the light to the desk, counter 
or bench where it is needed. It enables employees to do 
more work easily, quickly, and carefully—without eye- 
strain and with fewer mistakes and fewer “ days off.” 
Alba makes the best use of electric current —economy. 
It may even save you money in current. 


Further information for Business Men 


Would you like all of the facts about good light—what 
it means in efficiency? Send for these free Books. 
1—Homes 4—Stores 7—Hotels 10—Hospitals 
2—Department Stores 5—Offices 8—Banks 11—Churches 
















3—Restaurants 6—Clubs 9—Theatres ‘ 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Reg. U.S. Ltd Toronto 
Pat Off. 





City and State 






Macbeth-Evans Giass Co Pittsburgh 
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One Man and This 

Machine ik $50 
to $1 PROFIT 

Eakins profits $1500 in one 


month making Crispet- 
tes in a store window 
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le in a day. 

7 . Turn out batch after 
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profit, 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 

It tella the whole story--how to 
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H ERE is your future charted for you, 
based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 

Which way will you go—up, through traim- 
ing, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through /ack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And zow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
mand a trained man’s salary. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
hundreds of thousands to qualify for advance- 
ment. Let them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 


Just mark and mail this coupon. It will be 
the first step upward. Mark and mail today. 
1. C. S., Box 4802, Scranton, Pa. 


| peat cabenetna deatbongen ouT eae acne? 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
! Box 4802, SCRANTON, PA. | 


{ Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for ] 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 





LEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
nee Expert 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
as Engineer 
— S ap A , 
urveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMN oR ERG 
Metallargist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITE 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 





ADVERTISING MAN 
indow Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 











Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemist Ger 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING) French 
SALESMANSHIP Auto Repairing () Italian 

Name 

Occupation 

& Employer. 

{ Street 
and No 
City State. 








ill will,” he says, “and our next war 
will be with a power of the first class. 
An army of 1,500,000 would be neces- 
sary to repel such attack. The Amer- 
ican navy stands only fourth. If at- 
tacked, it would likely be at the bot- 
tom of the sea within sixty days.” 

But is there any likelihood of such 
attack ? 

Why was every navy yard and har- 
bor and post road and arsenal and 
fort and city water works system in 
the East photographed and mapped 
and sent to European powers last 
summer? Men were arrested with the 
maps and drawings on their persons. 
Two are now awaiting trial. Several 
escaped through the authorities’ hands. 
Hostesses were “used” socially to af- 
ford access to American military 
circles. 

Why? 

Let me tell a little episode that oc- 
curred on the main State road between 


Boston and New York last August. 
The Pacific Coast is used to these 
things. The Atlantic isn’t. It was at 


the time that a nest of conspirators 
had been stirred up and dispersed in 
New York, and a half dozen took a 
house along the Hudson. Simultane- 
ously, there appeared along the line of 
New York’s water works system and 
New York’s main State roads some 
innocent little professional artist fel- 
lows, who did a lot of sketching on the 
hills. The farm people where they 
boarded didn’t think much of it. One 
little chap was asked what he was 
doing. He said he was a topographical 
engineer and he was simply keeping 
his hand in; but when this little inno- 
cent chap finished his bucolic vacation, 
he reported to those conspirators on 
the Hudson with a portfolio of draw- 
ings. 


Why? 


ID you ever think of the con- 

formation of the country back 

from New York? Roads per- 
fect for motors through narrow val- 
leys walled by steep hills. A dozen 
men with modern field guns could 
hold any of those roads indefinitely. 
Also, if the Croton water works and 
the Ashokan Dam were cut off, you 
could depopulize New York in forty- 
eight hours. Ever think of that? 

“Granting all this, do you mean to 
say it is because the danger threatens 
only the East, that the South and the 
Middle West are so indifferent?” 

Remember, you are from Missouri 
or Alabama. 

What the South and the West says 
is this, and they say it without one 
discordant note in the duet: 

If the danger is so terrible for the 
East, why don’t you locate two-thirds 
of your armaments and munition works 
out of the zone of danger? We have 





The day of imperfect 

hearing is past. Science rivals nature in themar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, *‘Intensitone” model 
—the world’s greatest hearing device. it transmits 


sound without blur. Wrie today for our 16 days’ free trial oiler. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone nl the a 

sa » 
Write for Free Book (ur free book isa big 
deafness, Write for it today--learn all about 
our 16 days’ free trial offer and low direct 
laboratory price. If convenient to New York 
call for demonstration. 


R PHONE CO., Inc. 
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Desk1573 45 W.34th St., N.Y. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 


for terms—Book free. Address, E, G@ SIGGERS, Patent 


Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C 
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ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 
















CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N-Y. 








She Plunged Europe 
In War To Avenge 
An Epigram 


She ruled France more 
absolutely than any mon- 
arch because she had at 
her feet both the King and 
ministry. How she did it, 
how women have ruled the 
world’s rulers and always 
will rule them is told in 
this new volume. 


Memoirs of 


Madame Du Barry 


It is a grippingly fascinating 
journal of the woman who had 
more power than any king of 
to-day. But it is more than that, 
it is a human document, the bar- 
ing of asoul. Never having been 
intended for publication, it gives 
the gossip of the kitchen and the back stairs 
and the “boudoir cabinets” which Jeanette 
Du Barry dominated as mistress of Louis the 
XV. It puts you into the heart and mind of 
this extraordinary woman and indirectly of 
all such women. Perhaps to-day some such 
woman is swaying your state, your community, 
unknown, as Du Barry was unknown to the 
French people of her time. This is a book 
for all times. You must read it. 


Sent On Approval 
Remit $2.00 and this beautiful and interest- 
ing De Luxe volume will be sent on approval, all 
charges prepaid. If after five days youdon’t want 
it, return it and your money will be refunded. 


Current Literature Publishing Co. 
134 W. 29th St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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IG VERY MOMENT 
A PLEASANTER 
MOMENT - EVERY 
MILE A SMOOTHER 
STEADIER MILE + 

EVERY HOUR AN HOUR 
OF GREATER EASE 
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English Walnuts 


“Most Profitable to Grow.” 
“Most Satisfactory to Own.” 
“Most Delicious to Eat.” 
Commercially, fortunes lie in 
raising English Walnuts. Never be- 
fore has the English Walnut been 
so available to everyone as now. 
Our Glenwood-grown English 
wajnut of to-day has been o 
» , for its majestic beauty as well as 
FRANQUETTS for the golden crop it bears. It 
has likewire been bred for Health, Hardiness and Resistibility 
in Northern Climates. 
The Thomson Orchard, near Rochester, 228 trees, the largest commercial bear- 
ing orchard in the East, produced Fall, 1915, 260 bushels Wainuts, 32 Ibs. to the 
bushel, sold at 25c. per pound. This orchard has been in 











FAIRPORT 


Wholesale $2,080. 
bearing many years, with absolutely no winter-killing—with occasional tempera- 
dures 20 degrees below zero. ; 
YOU can now grow these wenderful 
English Walnuts around your own home 
or in your orchard just as you have al- 
ways grown Peach and Apple trees— 
Elms and Maples. 
For Ornament or Profit— 
A Tree Unmatched. 
Our Catalog and Planting Guide in- 
cludes PECANS, FILBERTS, ALMONDS, HICKORY 
and BUTTERNUTS, and a complete assort- 
ment of Evergreens and deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit Trees 
and Small Fruits. Mailed FREE. 
THOMSON 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc., 
Glenwood Nurseries. (Est. 1866) 
MAYETTE 1771 Main em Rochester, N. z. 


Fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir Rose Free with every order. 
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Five of the Finest /( 
Fordhook Vegetables 


For 25¢ we will mail one packet 
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Contains | 
_ valuable informative | 
articles written by experts in 








each of the following 
famous Fordhook Vegetables: 
BuRPEE’S GOLDEN BANTAM 
SWEET Corn, the earliest and best 
firstearly; BURPEE’S BLACK-RED 
BALL BEET, deeply colored flesh 
and fine sweet flavor; BuRPEE’s 
EARLIEST WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, 
the earliest tutterhead variety; 
CHALK’S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, 
earliest first class tomato in the family 
garden; BurreEeE-ImproveD BusH 
LIMA BEAN, pods are enormous and well! 
















the various lines of gardening, and should . 
be in the hands of every flower or vegeta- 
ble grower, whether amateur or profes- 
sional — whether he cultivates a small plot 
of ground, or acres of farm-land. 

Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 288 

ages, fourcolor and four duotone plates, 
Cesides numberless photographic true-to- 
life reproductions, It lists all the stand- 
ard varieties of flowers and vegetables, 1s 
well as the best of the season’s novelties. 















Matled Sree if you mention this publication. 


























filled with delicious beans. 25c buys allthe 
above. Five collections for $1.00, mailed to 
different addresses ifordered. AS A COMPLIMENT 
TO THE LADIES we include with each collection a 
regular 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters, 
Burpee’s Annval for 1916 

The Fortieth Anniversary Edition, is brighterand 
better than ever before. It is mailed free. Write 
for it today and kindly mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE PURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Luildings Philadelphia 





Dreer's Orchid-Flowered Sweet-Peas— 
| with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms exch, Our mixture con- 
tains a fu.l range of colors, 10 cen's per 
packet 20 cents per ounce 60 cents per} 


pound. Garden Book free with each order, 
714-716 CHESTNUT ST. 


HENRY A.DREER zzscusmns 
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When notifying CURRENT OPINION 


of a change in address, subscribers should give 


IMPORTANT! 
both the old and the new address. This notice 


should reach us about two weeks before the change is to take effect. 























Your dealer knows 
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coal. We have iron. We have steel. 
We have the cotton for the manufac- 
ture of the explosives and the water 
power for the manufacture of nitrates. 
We have deep-water harbors protected 
from attack by the girdle of islands 
coming out from Florida. We have 
factories. Isn’t the very danger to the 
East 'the ring of the alarm gong to the 
South? If this preparedness campaign 
is not a frame-up for munition plants 
and bankers, give us our share in the 
South and the Middle West, where 
there is greater security and greater 
distance from danger, and we'll guar- 
antee our support to preparedness. 
Don’t make a pork barrel thing out of 
preparedness—special favors to special 
interests. Make it a _ national - wide 
thing and we'll play our part. 

If Congress responds to this demand, 


all indifference to preparedness will 
disappear in the South and Middle 
West. 





THRIFT DAY 


February 3rd. 


An Especial Welcome 














THIS WINDOW SIGN WAS USED IN 


15,000 BANKS 


A NATIONAL THRIFT DAY 


NE of the extraordinary reac- 
tions of the war is a_ world- 
wide wave of economy — wear- 
ing suits two seasons, cutting out all 
waste in food products, saving some- 
thing against the rainy day, no matter 
how little is earned. In France, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and Germany, neces- 


sity compels the economy. It is no 
longer fashionable to be an_ easy 
spender. It is no longer good form 


to be extravagant. Splashes of dia- 
monds and champagne are regarded 
as marks of the bounder. With the 
world spending twenty-five billion dol- 
lars a year on carnage, somebody has 
to pay the bill; and the whole world 
is saving against the day when the bill 
comes due. 

We may congratulate ourselves that 
American banks are oozing with gold. 
They are oozing with gold because 
1914 gave us such a scare, and when 
the redundant prosperity of 1915 came 
in a rush, we salted down that pros- 
perity in sound investments or in the 
banks, instead of scattering it as usual 
on joy riding. Deposits in the na- 
tional banks of the United States have 
increased nine times over in ten years. 
Deposits in 1915 were two billion dol- 
lars greater than in I914. 

The United States has been able to 











YIIM 


CULTIVATING AMERICAN 


loan almost a billion dollars to foreign 
countries since the war began because 
the people of the United States had a 
billion saved to loan. It has been 
said—and said rightly — that whether 
Uncle Sam becomes the world’s banker 
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Fidelity Trust Company Bank 














A Suecess Habit 


Start the habit of withholding a part of 
every item of income you receive and de- 
posit it at 31° compound interest in the 
Merchants Nationa) Benk and you will find 
yourself going to the bank with your weekl7 
deposit almost as automatically as you put 
the same shoe on first every morning. 
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f}] MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 
CAPITAL *2.000.000. SURPLUS & PROFITS $2,000,000 
THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 





“THRIFT DAY” ADVERTISEMENTS 


depends far more on the individual 
earner cultivating habits of daily sav- 
ing than on the policy of the big Wall 
Street financiers. 


OR the first time in the history of 
the United States, a movement 
has been inaugurated to cultivate 

systematic saving. February third was 
named .as National Thrift Day in 
Philadelphia. 

Thrift Day was not for the pur- 
pose of doing penance by saving for 
a single day. Like Arbor Day, it was 
to call attention to a new conscious- 
ness among the people. Departmental 
stores, banks, factories, great public 
utilities, schools—all instituted facili- 
ties for saving small amounts as small 
as five cents. The savings could be put 
on deposit, as in the case of the banks 
and departmental stores; or they could 
be applied to buying stock in the home 
factory, as in the case of U. S. Steel 
and many of the big machine and tool 
factories which have instituted profit- 
sharing systems. Ford's system stands, 
of course, at the head of the list; but 
countless other industrial plants have 
profit-sharing systems in a quieter way. 

Some of the banks, like Jim Hill's 
First National, have had big corn and 
cattle exhibitions to show growers how 
to make returns that will permit of 
saving. Other banks, especially in the 
Middle West, have sent agents out 
among farmers to solicit deposits. 
Eastern banks in a more conservative 
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Would you avoid rough, knotty hands, made so Lovely hands need not be lazy hands. ARCO 


by ground in dust and grit and hard-gr 
of broom-sweeping, beating and heavy liking 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


lint, 





Branches in all large cities. 





Cleans house and saves hands! 


Every woman desires to have good looking hands and soft skin, but 
the daily tussle and drudgery with brooms, mops, buckets, dirty water, 
dusters, etc., makes it next to impossible. 
of cleaning preserves the original beauty of the hands by eliminating all wear and 
tear of beating, lifting, rubbing and scraping to get dust and dirt out of corners 
and crevices. The hands do not come in contact with the dirt—it is all suctioned 
down the hollow wand into the tightly sealed dust bucket. 


The fatigue of house cleaning is not known where 
the ARCO WAND is used. All the woman has to 
do is to slip the end of the hose into the 
suction pipe lid-opening in baseboard, attach 
cleaning tool and point the magic wand 
where dirt lurks. The result is cleanliness in 
aninstant. All dust, dirt, fuzz, crumbs, 
threads, insects, etc., instantly 
disappear. The ARCO WAND is worth more than an army of servants, for it 
not only cleans the surface of carpets and rugs and upholstery, but draws the dirt 
and grit even from the depths and bottom of fabrics—keeps them clean and bright. 
The ARCO WAND is easily put in OLD houses or new. Costs about a penny 
a day torun; an electric button starts and stops the machine; sits in basement 
or side-room. (Also made for gasoline engine power. ) 


This permanent, guaranteed cleaner, $150 


The best size for the ordinary residence is our No. 341 ARCO WAND at 
$150. Larger sizes cost more. The ARCO WAND is fully guaranteed by 
us and has proved out its great efficiency and convenience for the past 
four years in buildings of all kinds—residences, apartments, churches, 
hotels, clubs, hospitals, etc. Get the full 32-page story of this wonder- 
ful cl b di for our (free) book “ARCO WAND.” 


old b iu 
perwrpest AMERIGAN RADIATOR (JOMPANY s. wise ave. $8 Plonglag) trade ie 
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WAND cleaning prevents wear and ru 
in of dirt ich does not touch the hands. 


The ARCO WAND way 















Machine is set in basement 
or side - room. Suction 
pipe runs to each floor, 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 











Save one-half to two-thirds the 
usual time handling—orders, 
billing, shipping, purchasing. 
Reduce errors. Simplify details. 
Give better service to custom- 
ers. You can do it with the 








Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


ee Sa mes SES SIE 
Speed Up Your Office Wor 


does not include labor, 
connections and treight. 





Any boy can do it all. No 
type to set. No stencil to 
cut. Makes 1 to 100 copies 
direct from original mat- 
ter written with pencil, 
pen or typewriter, 






Hundreds of Concerns in 153 Lines of Business 


are proving it every day. No two use it exactly 
the same way. It has innumerable uses and every 
use saves time, speeds up work. You need 2 to 100 
copies of many things—perhaps orders, bills, ship- 
ping-tags, shop-orders, blueprints, purchase speci- 
fications, reports, price changes, sketches, sales- 
men's data, diagrams — anything. Instead of 
copying them by hand or by carbon paper, just lay 
the original face down on the Duplicator for a few 


DUPLICATOR MFG. CO., 1382 Moxon, 2iidins. Chicane 


seconds. Then the Duplicator will give you up to 100 . 
clean, accurate, carefully aligned copies in 10 minutes. 
Such firms as Simmons Hardware - Ford Motor Car— Lord 
& Taylor—U. 5. Steei—railroads—public service companies— 
use two to twenty C vial Duplt «. Hundreds of job- 
bers, manufacturers, associations, are saving timeand giving 
better service by using the Commercial Duplicator, Write 
now for catalog and we will show you who in your line uses 
the Commercial—and how it helps them. Your name and 
address on margin of this ad will do it. Write it now. 


New York City 
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The Grip 
in the Knobs 


The knobs on the ‘Nobby’ 


Tread ‘‘bite’’ 


face like a file on metal. 


the road sur- 


The traction is so intense 
that it is next to impossible 
for the tread to slip or skid. 


It is the angle, thickness, 
toughness, resiliency of the 
knobs that made ‘Nobby’ 
Treads the surest of anti- 
skids—‘‘the Aristocrats of 
the Road.”’ 


While ‘Nobby’ Tread sales 
have increased phenome- 
nally, adjustments (on the ba- 
sis of five thousand miles) have 
gone down to an almost un- 
writably small fraction of the 
total sales. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ *Usco’ 


‘Royal Cord’ 


‘Plain’ 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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way have had “thrift’’ window displays 
and have issued “thrift buttons” to be 
worn in honor of the movement. Fif- 
teen thousand banks have joined the 
campaign in the East. 
“Why don’t you open a 
count?” a banker asked an 
ance. 
“Because I 


bank 


acquaint- 


ac- 


never can save more 
than small amounts,” answered the 
man truthfully, “and I’m ashamed to 
pass a teller less than $100.” 

“Sir,” said the banker, “if it were 
| not for the $5 and $10 beginners, there 
would not be any banks. If you wait 
till you have $100, you may lose it, or 
spend it, or waste it, or just Ict it 


trickle through your fingers and not 
| know what becomes of it —that’s the 


way the most of the saving isn’t done.” 


ANY banks are opening publicity 
departments and issuing month- 
ly statements showing just what 

small savings mean. For instance, few 
earners are unable to save at least $100 
a year if they deprived themselves of 
occasional street car rides, 
lates, or movies, or cigarets, or cigars, 
or superfluous clothes. What does 
$100 a year mean to the depositor? At 
three per cent., it means $1,181 in ten 
years, $2,768 in twenty years. At four 
per cent., it means $1,249 in ten years, 
$3,096 in twenty years. At five per 
cent., it means $1,321 in ten years, $3,- 
472 in twenty years. At six per cent., 
it means $1,397 in ten years, $3,899 in 
twenty years. At ten per cent., it 
means $1,753 in ten years, $6,300 in 
twenty years. 

Where can one find a ten per cent. 
investment safely? Dozens of the in- 
dustrials that have profit-sharing sys- 
tems pay ten per cent. Some indus- 
trials bought in the panic year of 1914 
would have yielded 100 per cent. 

Out of the 100,000,000 people in the 
United States, only fifteen per cent. 
save. In Europe, from forty to sixty 
per cent. of the people save. 

Thrift Day is more than a temporary 
fad. It is an effort to make Uncle Sam 
the world’s banker. 










YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND THE 


“First National’ Corn Show 
6 THE NEW QUARTERS OF 

-The First National Bank and 

Northwestern Trust Company | 

Jackson Steet, Ber Sem 2d Fam ST. PAUL, MINN | 

TOWN CRIERS’ DAY, Thursday, December 16 

“Corn and Cattle Contribute Capttal for Bigger Bank Balances” 


DISPLAY IN JIM HILL’S BANK, 
ST. PAUL 


CORN 











A Real Old Violin. 


The antique dealer was trying to sell an 
old violin, re ports | the Music Student. “This 
is the very fiddle,” he said, “on which Nero 
played while Rome was burning.” “But that 
is a myth!” objected the customer. “Well, 
didn’t I say so?” said the dealer. “The 
name of Myth used to be on the case, but 
it’s so old, it’s got worn off!” 
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Your Washing Done for 2c. a week 
Electric or Water Power wil Do the Work 


I have built a new ‘“‘1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most 
Ss washer ever put on the market. 
Built entirely of high quality sheet copper, 


it is the strongest and most durable machine 
made. It is constructed on a brand new 
principle and I will guarantee that this ma- 
chine will not tear clothes, break buttons or 
fray the edges of the most delicate fabric. 
It will wash everything from heavy blankets 
to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “1900” washing machine can be 
connected with any electric socket instantly 
and is started and stopped by a “little twist 
of the wrist” and it will do your washing 
for. 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which 
can be run by water or electric power. On 
all of- these machines the motor will run the 
wringer too. Just feed in the clothes and 
this power wringer will squeeze the water 
out so quickly and easily you will be aston- 
ished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and wringer 
and either electric or water motor, as you prefer, and I guar- 
antee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. You do not 
need to pay a penny until you are satisfied this washer will do 
what I say it will. Write today for illustrated Catalog. Ad- 
dress: H. 1.. Barker,6243 Court St . Binghamt< on, N. Y., or, 
it you live in Canada, write to the Canadian * “1900"" Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

















Oregon Washington labo Farm Mortgages 
Afford the safest possible investment. Pacific 
Northwest farms do produce more per acre. % 
These soundsecurities(farmvalue 3 for 1) net you 


Write for List MORTGAGE COMPANY 
and Booklet CRONAN,,,,; Spalding Bidg., Portland, Ore 
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rl This “1916” 


| Acousticon 
Must Sell 
Itself! 


Every Motor 
Car dealer is 
willing, yes, 
eager, to have 
you try his car 
before you buy 
or even pay a deposit—because he be- 
lieves in his car, is proud of it and 
has confidence in its recommending it- 
self to you. Nomatter how many satisfied 
customers he has, he would not expect or 
dream that you would obligate yourself, 
until you know how it suits you. That is 
exactly our policy in selling Acousticons. 
But we go much further. Although we 
have 270,000 delighted users and friends, we 
urge every person hard of hearing to try 
the type of Acousticon which suits the best, 
in his or her own home for ten days, abso- 
lately free of a penny of cost, or even of 
deposit. By that time <= will know if you 
can hear, and we will know if you keep 
it that you will be satisfied with it — and 
satisfied customers are the only kind we 


have or desice. 
WA RNIN G ! why everyone should not 
——EE? mene 26 eer 2 trial 

r as we do, so do not send money for any 
fae hs for the deat until you have tried it. 


The “*1916""A has patented features 
and improvements that are pen oh ming and this gen 
erous offer is likely to put us somewhat behind in 
our production. So we suggest, post ou sepa for 

our free trial today. Just sa; = ~ 
ng and will give the Apoust nee a 2 trial if ‘it cos 
me absolutely nothing.’ dress 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
1330 Candler Bidg. New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bidg. 
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There is no good reason 
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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


MOBILIZING INDUSTRIALLY FOR WAR 


BEGINNING FOR WAR 217 


dredging, in fact, on any of the great 
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ing that no republic will sanction an 


li PRETTY nearly goes without say- | 


idle standing army of 500,000, which | 


the United States must have to ensure 
defence against invasion; much 
will any republic support an idle army 
of 1,500,000, which experts declare the 
country would need in case of war. 

History teaches too plainly what big 
idle standing armies mean. They al- 
ways mean hunting a scrap to justify 
their own existence; and they often 
mean despotism —the man on horse- 
back using force to bring about what 
he considers right independent of the 
other fellow’s rights. 

And so Uncle Sam finds himself 
fronting a curious dilemma. How is 
he to defend himself from wanton in- 
sult and treason and invasion without 
an efficient army strong as the strongest 
enemy's? How is he to preserve his 
liberties if he has a strong army? 

The War has signally proved the 
volunteer system a failure against 
aggression. The nation with the 
equipped army holds the unequipped 
nation in its power. 


less 


UT the War has also proved some 
B other points equally important. 

It has proved industrial prepara- 
tion more important than purely mili- 
tary preparation. While it takes four 
years to train a man to handle land or 
sea guns efficiently, it takes ten men to 
manufacture the gun for one man to 
fire it. An army is just as strong as 
its feet and its stomach. It takes ten 
men to grow the wheat and the cotton 
and the meat and the wool for one sol- 
dier to use them. A fleet is secure 
only as it has eyes in the skies—aero- 
planes—and eyes in the bottom of the 
sea — submarines — and wireless mes- 
sages flashing to it out of the clouds 
a thousand miles away; so for one man 
on the big dreadnought must be two up 
in the aeroplane and half a dozen down 
in the submarine, and half a dozen more 
in the distant wireless station, and many 
more back in the factories that manu- 
facture submarines and aeroplanes and 
steel and explosives and big guns and 
meat and flour and clothing. 

This is what is meant by mobilizing 
industry for war. For one soldier on 
the battlefront, there are ten behind 
the firing line. For 500,000 in khaki, 


there are five millions. in blue jeans and | 


sweaters. The 500,000 regulars are 
powerless without the five millions of 
what may be called “irregulars”. but 
none the less essential to modern war. 
The prepared country is the nation as 
efficient in industrial as in military 
ways. So Uncle Sam is setting himself 
to a new kind of preparedness called 


| unemployment is 








mobilizing industry. 


There are as many sides to this pre- 
paredness as there are to industry. 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma, where 
dealt with by the 
State, proposes the mobilization of 
1,000,000 unemployed into Uncle Sam's 
standing army. In time of war, they 
shall be active fighters. In time of 
peace, they shall be trained to hardi- 
hood and outdoor life, by 
ing, engineering, 


road build- 


surveying, harbor 


public works which have formerly 
been relegated to “the pork barrel.” 
In other words, the pork barrel shall be 
turned into the training of a real citi- 
zen soldiery, which shall at the same 
time eliminate unemployment. 

Asked what he would do with the 
shirkers and slackers and I - won't- 
works, Senator Owen answered: “Put 
them in the chain- gang.” In other 
treat them as mutineers and 
them. This would, of course, 


WwW ords, 
shoot 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. : 

They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 


Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 






: f One Policy 


y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 

The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 


whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 


Universal Service 
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c eliminate unemployment; but to the 
° military man, the objection hardly 
ol e 0 needs stating. The modern soldier 





must not only be fit; he must be the 
acme of physical and mental fitness. 
He must have a sure hand and a steady 
head and a clear eye and an agile mind 
and an active healthy body. The un- 
employed are unemployed because they 
are slightly below their fellows in fit- 
ness, mental or physical. Could they 
? Senator Owen, 


This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 





for life. 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 

Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as long 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a word. 


Sent postpaid, $900 


State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


In remitting, mention your dealer's name, and a chamois 
lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


Heavy blade for very strong beards. 


be trained into fitness! 
who had seen the unemployment law 
applied in Oklahoma, “Yes.” 
Henry Ford, who ex - convicts 
into his factory, says “Yes.” The lay- 
man, who sees the class of regular sol- 
diers now in the U. S. Army, would 
say without hesitation, “Certainly, as 
fit as the supply we are now drawing.” 

One of the best mobilizing move- 
ments is the census of all the engineers 
in the United States. This includes the 
chemical, electric, civil, and mechanical 
engineering associations. Of these, a 
board of four will be formed in each 
State, or 240 in all, under whom the 
engineering forces of each locality: will 


Shumate Razor Co., 684 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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HE patient placing himself under the Keeley 
Treatment for liquor or drug using, loses none 
of his self-respect. When he leaves he feels glad 
that he came. The Keeley Treatment has become 
famous because it is a rational treatment, adminis- 
tered by registered, trained physicians. 
For information write to following Keeley Institutes: 
Columbus, Ohlo Oklahoma City, Okla, Seattle, Wash. 
Crab Orchard, Ky, Plainfield, Ind. Waukesha, Wis. 
Dwight, Il, Portland, Me. Mexieo City, Mexico 
Mot Springs, Ark, Philade lphia, Pa., 
Jacksonville, Fla, S12 N. Broad St, 


Lexington, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Los Angeles, Cal., 4246 Fitth Ave, 


London, England 

Buffalo, N.Y , 
7909 Ningara St, 

Kansas (ity, Mo., 





2400 W. Pieo St, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Marion, Ind. 


1919 East Bist St, 
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ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 





TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 
Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers @45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them. Branch offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| Flower Drops, 





Silver or Stamps 


For a le of MON AMOUR 


(the sweetheart of perfumes). Flower Drops are the most exquisite per- 
fumes ever produced ; other odors are Rose, Lilac, Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
and Garden Queen, the newest creation—all odors are $1.00 an ounce at 
druggists or by mail. Bottle exact size of picture, 2c. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box containing six different odors 2Sc bottles, 


'AUL RIEGER, 300 First Street, San Francisco. 
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AtRiacf 
BOTTLE 
THIS SIZ 





Keeps little hurts from be- 
—— A big and dangerous. 
Use it promptly as the safest 
means against infection. Men, 
women and children should 
learn to use Dioxogen every 
time they receive any injury 





that breaks the skin. You 
can judge for yourself as 
trial bottle will be sent 
ree on request, or ask for 
Dioxogen by name at any 
jrug store. 

The Oakland Chemical Co., 

10 Astor Place, N. Y. 


















Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, J know you can, be- 

cause I have ved uced 32,000 women 

and have duit up that many mo 

scientifically, naturally, wi 
Own rooms. 


r= 
drugs, in the privacy 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


— if only knew how 
welll I build up your 
vitality—at the same time 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
lieve ailments as 





One pupil writes : “I weigh 83 


pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength.’ 


Another says: 
ghed 


Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interestin; 





Susanna Cocroft 

Dept.g, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 

Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s 
new all 


book, “Beauty a Duty."’ For sale at 
booksellers. Beautifully bound, 














be mustered to report on details or to 
act in case of need. The mobilizing of 
the engineers includes to date 38,000 
men and touches almost every industry 
that is a factor in war—copper and 
zinc mines, roads, railways, water sup- 
plies, topography, factories, arsenals, 
shipyards, resources special to each re- 
gion, such as steel, zinc, coal tars, 
drugs. 
NOTHER mobilization movement 
A already in progress is to train 
aviators, wireless operators, sig- 
nal corps. In the Middle West, a vol- 
untary fund of $50,000 will permit the 
training of 200 aviators a year. The 
Aero Club has plans for the training 
of 5,000 aviators a year. Schools are 
to be opened in Boston and Chicago 
and elsewhere. One can hardly imag- 
ine a more fascinating form of prepa- 
ration for war with young college men. 

Another mobilization is to have de- 
tailed census of the factories in each 
State that could be utilized for muni- 
tions, clothing, food, leather, motors. 
For instance, in New Jersey it was 
found there are 800 factories which 
could be used for war preparations. 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, must all 
have equally available plants, tho the 
report on these States is not in. 

Then comes the final suggestion, 
which has, perhaps, aroused the most 
violent discussion of all—that the Gov- 
ernment shall go into the business of 
manufacturing its own munitions and 
so eliminate profits. If this were done, 
the most violent pacifist could hardly 
accuse preparedness of playing into the 

(Continued on page 220) 
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Why be Sixty-five in Body when 
Less than Thirty in Years? 


You are Only as Young as Your 
Cells are Alive, Energized and Plastic 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be 
at your best >—thoroughly well, energetic? Why not invest 
in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity ? 
It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points 
the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no 
study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to 
worry you. _ It gives ideal mental and physical conditions with- 
out inconvenience or trouble. 


The Successful and Enjoyable Life 
Y our living, enjoying and earning power depends entirely upon 
your energy, health, vitality, memory and will-power. The 
Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, 
intensify your will-power, and make you physically just as you 
ought to be. I promise it. 


Not Self-Conservation, But Self- Evolution 


Early to Bed and Early to Rise may have at one time 
made man healthy, wealthy and wise, but now, it is otherwise. 
To-day, early to bed and early to rise and regularity of habits 
gives a man high blocd pressure, hardening of the arteries, and 
makes him mentally narrow, irritable and too ready to criticise 
—premature old age and early demise. 

Nowadays, as in truth always, if a man desires to be healthy, 
wealthy and wise he must evolutionize. 


What Others Have to Say: 


“Conscious Evolution has done all for me that you promised and I am 
simply radiating good health. 1 can hardly believe it myself, it has made 
such a great change in me. I am in better condition than I have been 
for twenty years and am chuck full of energy and ambition. Tasks that 
were a burden to me in the past are now easy and a pleasure. I have no 
money to burn or throw away to the birds, but if you were to offer me 
one thousand dollars in good hard cash and put me back where I was 
before beginning your system, I would say, ‘Nothing doing.’ I enjoy the 
aN ork you have mapped out for me and am impatient to get at it. 

“T shall be sixty-six years old next August and if you were to see me 
right now you would say, ‘forty,’ and, as a fact, I am better, stronger, 
and have more energy than the average man at forty. I have only you 
and your system to thank for these things, and I want to thank you from 
the very bottom of a grateful heart for what you have done for me. I! 

am a man now in every sense of the 

_ word, whereas I was only a fraction of 

a man and a small fraction before profiting 
thru Conscious Evolution. 

“The strangest part of it all is that my 
hearing is greatly improved. The muscles 
of my shoulders, back and abdomen are 
immense, and I have forgotten that I have 
a liver, kidneys, heart or any other organs, 
except my stomach, which makes a loud 
call three times a day. I have lost all 
desire for stimulants.” 

“One year ago I was an old man of 
forty ; today I am a youth at forty-one.” 

se must state that the principle of your 
system is the most scientific, and at the 
same time the simplest I have ever heard. 

You do not misrepresent one single word 
in your advertising.” 

“When I tell some of my friends how 
quickly I was benefited by Conscious 
Evolution, they do not believe me. They 
think I exaggerate.” 

‘I feel that I must express once more 
my sincerest and warmest appreciation of 
the benefit you have given me. Had any 
one told me that I could possess such fine 
quality of body and such development as 
I do at_present, after nine weeks of Con- 
scious Evolution, I would have said that 
they were raving mad. You have proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that you 






can do everything you say; in fact, I be- 

Men and lieve you really do more than you promise. 
Women of Results have been so startling in my case 
that I feel that I have been born again. 

All Ages At the time of writing I feel full of life 
energy and ambition. My body has as- 

Profit sumed a most graceful shape of which I 
Through am more than proud and thank the day 
Cc . that I ever heard of you. I could write 
onscious you a whole lot about your Conscious 

Evolution Evolution, I feel so thankful. There is no 


better value on God’s earth than what you 
offer, and anyone who doubts your state- 
ments must be indeed more than skeptical. 

would consider it an honor to have you 
use my letters in every way you think 


Why Become Prematurely Old 
in Whole or in Part? 


Age in Years and Age in Body 
are Not Identical 


Ponce de Leon’s 
Fountain of Y outh 
Died With Him. 
Your fountain of 
youth will die 
with you. Each 
man’s fountain of 
youth- is within 
himself. Through 
Conscious Evolu- 
tion only can you 
drink to the full 
of the fountain 
of youth. 


What Others 
Have to Say: 





Originator of 


‘I am_sseventy-one Conscious 
—— = Sy oe Evolution 
thirec weeks your sys 
tem has apparently 
made a new man of me. I am so enthusiastic over Conscious Evolution 
that it is difficult for me to control myself, and not do more than you say 
I want to thank you for the interest you are taking in my case. When 


I wrote you for your instructions | was in a very desperate condition. 1 
have never been sorry for one minute that I have written On the con 
trary, I want to thank you for what you are doing for me. I am getting 
along fine; I am a wonder to myself. It does not seem possible that there 
could be such a change in any one in such a short time.” 





My New Copyrighted Book is Free 


It explains THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLU- 
TION and the human body as it has never been explained before. 
It explains MY NEW THEORY OF THE BODY AND THE MIND. 
It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 


My book explains HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE and HARDENING OP 
THE ARTERIES, as well es OLD AGE conditions and how to over- 
come them. 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real 
understanding of your body and mind. It shows how you may be 
able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you may make use 
of natural laws for your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than 
you could obtain from a college course. The information which 
it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows 
the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of 
your cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are doing 
for men and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in 
every way through a better realization and conscious use of the 
principles which | have discovered and which | disclose in my 
book. It tells what Conscious Evolution means and what it may 
do for you. It also explains the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of 
EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 


I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for 
you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is stertling, specific, 
positive and fraud-proof. 


Write for my FREE BOOK and full particulars today before it 
slips your mind. Make up your mind to at least learn the fects 
concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION 
for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1910 Aeolian Bidg., N. Y. 
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Peace and Business 


An end to the war will 
have a tremendous effect 
Babson’s Re- 


on business. 

rts keep you reliably in- 

ormed—prepare you for 
what’s coming. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 


on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that allaction is followed by equal 


reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department B-15 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 

Statistical Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Statistical Cpongtanticn of its Character 
av. 5. 


















OZ FARM MORTGAGES | 


Large and small amounts. Our 

Mortgages are selected with care, 

and secured by the choicest lands 

only. 

33 years’ experience without the 

loss of a Dollar. . 

Send for descriptive booklet ‘K” 

and list. 

E.J. LANDER & Co. 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1553 
Capital and Surplus One-Half Million Dollars 

















LWe're Right on the Ground 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manufac- 
turers want Owen Patents. Send for 


PATEN free books: inventions wanted, etc. 


I help you a k. your invention without charge. 


RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 OwenBldg., Washington, D.C. 
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$75,000,000 
In Dividends During 1916 


@ This is the approximate amount of 
cash that will be paid te Standard Oil 
stockholders in 1916, being exclusive of 
stock dividends and subscription rights, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, 
which will probably also be distributed. 
@ Payment of stock dividends and sub- 
scription rights by the Standard Oils 
from time to time, have made them real 
bonanzas for the investing public. The 
longer one holds a Standard Oil Share, 
the larger his profits become, because 
each successive distribution of stock or 
rights greatly increases its value. 

Our free Blue Book will give you a 
clear insight to the Standard Oils and 
the present oil situation. Ask for 11-K, 
including booklet explaining 


“TheTwenty PaymentPlan” 


CIATTERY26¢ 


Investment Acuritie 
(Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Place New York 
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hands of Wall Street. Testimony has 
been recently taken in Washington on 
this feature of preparedness. It would 
certainly cut out private profit. There 
could be no suggestion that Plutocracy 
and Mars conspired to deluge the earth 
with blood for profit; but it is not yet 
certain that it would reduce the burden 
of cost on the public taxpayer. The 
Great War in Europe has compelled 
England to institute munition plants; 
but the most sanguine advocate of gov- 
ernment operation will hardly deny the 
extortionate extravagance in much of 
the present war. The waste in this war 
would pay the cost of a dozen ordinary 
wars. Manufacturers have not paid 
current prices; they have paid force- 
And if the same tactics 
were forced on the government, it 
would not be the government that 
would pay. It would be the people who 
support the government. 


pump prices. 


VERY argument pro and con on 
government operation of munition 
plants is being threshed out in 
Committee; and one can come to con- 
clusions only by basing reasons on the 
facts presented. It is a big question. 
It is bigger than flash theories and 
study chair arguments. There is no 
one who would not advocate govern- 
ment ownership and operation if the 
government could operate as efficiently 
and cheaply as the private company. 
But consider one of the largest ar- 
mament plants. It owns its own mines 
—in Cuba, in South America and in 
Pennsylvania. It owns the boats to 
carry the ores. It owns the terminals 
to transfer the ores. It owns its fac- 
tories almost clear of debt and interest 
charges. It owns subsidiary companies 
for the manufacture of component parts 
like the oil required for explosives, or 
the alloys for the tempering of the gun 
barrels. It owns the big companies to 
put the parts together; and it employs 
staffs of experts trained for twenty 
years. In fact, it has lured many of 
the experts from Uncle Sam’s employ- 
ment. Uncle Sam could train the ex- 
perts all right; but could he manufac- 
ture as cheaply as the private competi- 
tor with raw material at dead cost, with 
ship freights at operation cost, with 
terminals at wage cost? 
Watch the evidence put before Con- 
gress. Write for the Committee report. 











? YOUNG men of education and 
confident bearing for traveling 
administratives. Write before call- 
ing, stating age, present employment 
and selling experience if any. 
A. W. SWAIN 
©/, Current Opinion 
134 West 29th Street 
New York City 
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ORMAN Mop TGAGES 


O 
J During 1915 Ameri- 
can farmers had an 
income off their farms 
of over ten billion 
dollars. 


That was more than 
four times their entire 
mortgage debt. 


Our business is to 
select and purchase 
the best of these mort- 
sages and offer them 
to you for investment. 


Write for list B 5. 





George M. Forman & Company 
(Faded) 11 South La Salle St, CHICAGO 





TYPEWRITERS AT 
$10 








SAFACTORY fo RIDER 


ves you big money. Buy direc 
'Y~ $10 to 820 ona papel. 
1,\\ RANGER BICYCLES in 9% styles, colors 
vm and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
“| duced, Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 
jm WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
proval and 30 days trial and riding test. 
' Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
m@ thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyclopedia of information which every 
’=m person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup- 
im” plies at half usual prices. A few good second hand 
bicycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to clear. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms. _— brings everything. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT.R-217, CHICAGO 


























= 
5!4. % Investment in 


Chicago’s Business 


Center 


Security over 2 to 1, 
Actual present net 
earnings over 2!) to 1. 


First Mortgage Bonds of $500 and 
$1,000 denominations secured by 


one of the best paying modern 
office buildings in the business 
center of Chicago. Substantial 


serial payments provide rapid in- 
crease in the margin of security. 
An investment especially suited to 
investors requiring positive safety 
and good yield. 


Ask for Circular No. 910T 


Peabody, 
Houéghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO | 
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WAR ORDERS AND 
POLITICS 
S the campaign of 1916 proceeds, 
it will be interesting to watch 
how big business reckons with 
party politics in the matter of War 
Orders. 

During the first six months of War 
Orders, the United States received 
five hundred million dollars of War 
Orders to Canada’s two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. This was not because the 
Mother Country wished to discrimi- 
nate against her loyal colony, but be- 
cause the United States had greater 
facilities to fill the orders. During the 
last six months, Canada has received 
War Orders for five hundred millions 
of dollars for the United States’s two 
hundred million dollars. This is not 
because more War Orders are not 
needed. Lloyd George is on his knees 
to labor in England imploring the 
unions to lengthen hours, let down the 
bars to non-union labor, double and 
quadruple the output for the very sal- 
vation of the Empire. The need for 
munitions is just as great as ever— 
great as men. 

Why, then, have orders to this coun- 
try slackened? 

It is inconceivable that the richest 
nations in the world can not pay. 
Every cent has been paid to date; and 
it is the American contractor, who is 
behind in his delivery, not the buyer, 
who is behind in pay. 


O date, there have been more than 
T ten million dollars of War Or- 

der factory property destroyed in 
the United States. There have been 
more than 200 lives lost in munition 
plants in ten months by a series of 
mishaps that cannot be regarded as 
accidents. We flatter ourselves that 
we are “checking” up the plots and 
machinations of foreign powers in this 
country. To date, few indeed are the 
arrests that have been made for the 
loss of life and property inside the 
bounds of the United States. 

So much for the factory side of it. 

How as to ships and shipping? Up 
to the New Year, thirteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of cargoes and ships had 
suffered total loss or partial damage 
from bombs and fires. Some 200 lives 
—American citizens—have been de- 
stroyed on the sea. To date, some half 
dozen arrests Have been made for 
these crimes and some billion words of 
polished protests issued. We have lit- 
erally explained our heads off and then 
explained them on again; but for the 
first time in its history, the United 
States has failed to protect American 
business and commerce. 

For those who like to watch the 
stage rigged from the gallery, the in- 
junction might be given out, not “watch 
and pray,” but “watch the play.” 


‘ATCH 
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March for Better Business 


Art mesma Construction Co., Inc., 53 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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— to the Art Metal Better Business Show in 
your city. See and examine Art Metal steel files, 
desks, safes and other office equipment. Then 
you will understand why it is the choice of those 
business men who demand steel furniture that is 
good to look at; good to work at and besf to trust. 

The Belter Business Show is being held during March 
at the Art Metal store in your city. If not sure of the 


address write yourname and address on space below, attach 
to your letterhead and mail to Miss Olive Green, care of 























Like Beautiful Houses of the Old World 


Houses built of 


GreendaleRug Brick 


have the mellow charm of Old World buildings which the long centuries 
bestow — wondertul effects of light and shade and coloriul warm tones. 

lf you are planning to build, don't do so umil you have asked your 
architect about Greendale Rug Brick. They we are —— and 


moisture-proof, and ere made in many beautiful fede 

The periect building material for Lounee,chusaben, eee bei, institu- 
tions and office buildings. 

Avoid inferior texture bricks. Insist on Greendales. They heve 
a quality and beauty far superior to 
all imitations. 

May we send you color plates, 
samp:cs and full descriptions? 


Hocking Valley Products Co. 
188 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Clip this Coupon 


SAVE "8 


On YOUR new Spring SU/T 


HIS offer is made by the Bell 
Tailors on the finest and smart- 
est New York made-to-measure 

tailori ng tointroduce our me thod of direct 

selling. e can save you $8.50 because 
we deal only with the wearer, eliminating 
all middleman’s expenses. We guarantee 

to make you a 


$ Sui Made to -; $16.° 
r 

25. uit Measure *° ° 
We guarantee to fit you perfectly from the meas- 
urements you send us, and please you in every 
respect—otherwise you pay nothing. 

Send for FREE Spring Style Book with 
76 Samples and save at least $8.50 
Buying from our handsome big Style Book is like 
shopping at the be st tailor shops of New York, 
























Wv ¢ for tt 


BELL TAILORS of X.Y. oot 121 Walker St, N. Y. 
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President Wilson’s Message 
on Advertising 












Contained in the following 
letter to the President of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World 
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MR. SOTHERN WELCOMES 
HIS BRITISH FRIEND 


[In the delightful series of reminis- 
cences now appearing in Scribner's by 
E. H. Sothern, the actor, there is an 


amusing narrative of the reception given 
in New York City nearly sixty years ago 
to Mr. Philip Lee, husband of Adelaide 


Neilson. In common with many British- 
ers at that time, Mr. Lee had a dim no- 
tion of America and actually believed 


that buffaloes were hunted in Central 
Park and Indians rampaged occasionally 
on Broadway. Mr. E. A. Sothern 
(father of E. H. and the creator of Lord 
Dundreary) took pains while in England 
to cultivate such views. Here is Mr. 
Sothern’s account of the (to Mr. Lee) 
horrifying result:] 


Y father met Mr. Lee at the dock 
M with a brass band, conducted him 

to the Park Hotel, dis- 
cussed the buffalo hunt for the following 
day, which was to be accompanied by a 
band of Sioux Indians, and left his guest 
to dress himself for a great banquet 
which was to be given in his honor that 


Gramercy 


same evening. 

To this occasion had been invited the 
most eminent men of the United States 
—a great number of judges, colonels, ma- 
jor-generals, doctors, senators, professors, 
and so on. Mr. Lee, being a distinguished 
foreigner, was to be greeted by the élite 
of New York. 

As a matter of fact, my father had 
conspired with his friend Dan Bryant, 
the celebrated minstrel man, who arrived 
at the appointed hour accompanied by 
about thirty of his comedians, attired in 
more or less aristocratic if somewhat 
outré costume. My father had prepared 
Lee for the primitive manners of the un- 
couth American; but he was somewhat 
taken aback at a certain freedom of ex- 
pression, and became ill at ease when 
each guest, as he took his place at .the 
dinner-table, placed a six-shooter of great 
size by his plate: 

“It is nothing,” whispered my father 
to his guest of honor; “merely custom; 
very touchy, these people; great sense of 
honor; let us hope there will be no blood 
shed.” 


HIS humane desire was dashed, how- 

ever, when, grace having been said, 

Dan Bryant drank his soup from 
the plate and demanded a second help- 
ing. 

A guest on the opposite side of the 
table laughed. Mr. Bryant requested to 
know what caused the amusement of his 
honorable friend, Judge Morton. 

A short colloquy followed which cul- 
minated in the Honorable Mr. Bryant 
shooting across the table at the Honorable 
Mr. Morton and that agile gentleman 
jumping on to the table, bowie-knife in 
hand, loudly avowing his intention of 
cutting the heart out of the Honorable 
Mr. Bryant. 

Friends adjusted ‘this initial difficulty ; 
explanations were in order, hands were 
shaken, drinks were taken, apologies to 
the guest of the evening were made, and 
the fish was served. Some one made a 
remark about some one else being “a 
queer fish.” 





YIM 
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“A reflection on our host!” cried a 
 .ajor-general; “the fish is first-rate!” 

“You lie!” remarked a distinguished | 

nator. 

Panic ensued. A fight with bowie- 
\nives at once took everybody from the 
ble. Up and down the room struggled 
the combatants; now the knives were in 
ie air, visible above the heads of the 
rowd; now.they were apparently plunged 
ito the bodies of the honorable major- 
eneral and the honorable senator. 

Shrieks, curses, demands for fair play 
shook the chandeliers. 

At last the honorable senator was slain; 
his body was taken into the adjoining 
room, the door closed, the banquet re- | 
umed. 

Lee was in a highly excited state and | 
uggested the police. 

“No, no!” said several honorable gen- | 
tlemen, senators, judges, and professors, 
“we always settle these matters among 
uurselves. The coroner is a friend of | 
ours; he invariably attends after any im- | 
portant gathering.” | 


HE dinner proceeded. Speeches of 
welcome to Mr. Lee, the distin- | 
guished guest, were in order. Ke- 
plies by my father and Lee were offered | 
amidst great applause and laughter. Lee | 
especially was acclaimed; every word he 
said was the signal for shouts of appre- 
ciation. 
The conspirators were waiting for a | 
cue to cap the excitement of the night. 
lee provided it when he said, with a de- 
sire to conciliate everybody and appease 


the warring factions: “I was born in 
England, my mother was Irish and my 
father Scotch. As an Englishman, | 


salute you! as a Scotchman, | greet you! 
as an Irishman, I cry, ‘Erin go Bragh!'” 

“He means me!” cried a senator, bring- 
ing a bowie-knife from the back of his 
neck. Like a flash a bullet from a doc- 
tor of divinity laid him low. 

A dozen shots rang out. Some one 
gave a signal and the lights were ex- 
tinguished. A general battle ensued amid 
such a turmoil that chaos seemed come 
again; the table-cloth was pulled from 
the table with a crash of glass and crock- 
ery. A great banging at doors added to 
the din. Cries of “Murder!” “Kill him!” 
“Knife him!” rent the air. 

When the gas was lit at last and silence 
was restored, the floor was strewn with 
victims. Lee was nowhere to be seen. 
Search revealed him hiding under the 
table, his teeth chattering, his hair on end, 
and terror in his eye. 

He was extricated. The dead men 
arose and hoped he had not been dis- 
turbed by the slight misunderstanding. 

Law and order were restored and, amid 
much good feeling, the buffalo hunt was 
arranged for the following morning. 








The Typewriter Opportunity 












Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Typewriter 
—the famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabulator 
and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money in ad- 

vance—no deposit—no C. O. D. 

If you find it to be the best ty pe- 
writer you ever saw and want to 
keep it, I will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale— 
lower than the lowest agents’ 
prices and you can let typewriter 
pay for itself out of whatit earns 
for you. Special keyboards for 
Doctors, Druggists, Contractors, 
Lumbermen, ete. Full standard 
Equipment with machine. Life 
Guarantee. Because there are 
no American Typewriters going 
to sot as now, I cen make 
you a wonderful price inducement. Be sure and send 
today for free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest 
of Typewriter Offers. Information free. 


Gen’l Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
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Ge Qualifications of 
a Competent Trustee 


NTEGRITY, responsibility, good 
I judgment regarding investments, 

knowledge of the law respecting 
trusteeship, executive ability—and 
all of these sustained without inter- 
ruption—are necessary under mod- 
ern conditions before a trustee can 
be considered wholly competent. 










No individual can possess all of 
these essential qualifications. He 
may have integrity, responsibility, 
good judgment, knowledge and 
executive ability, yet he lacks the 
continuous existence which assures 
that uninterrupted management so 
necessary to the welfare of an estate. 


The Bankers Trust Company pos- 
sesses all of the essential qualifi- 
cations of a competent trustee, 
including assured existence through- 
out generations of beneficiaries. 
The Company will afford complete 
protection toyourestate,ifappointed 
executor and trustee under your wil. 


A fact not generally understood i3 
that the highly specialized and com- 
petent service rendered by this 
Company costs no more than the 
uncertain service of an individual 
trustee. 

The officers of the Company will be glad 

to confer with you, or to send you infor- 

mation in regard to this very important 


matter or in regard to eny trust or 
banking matters you may have in mind. 





Bankers Trust Company's Building 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wail Street New York 


Resources over $250,000,000 
SPUUAUUUUNUNNINUNNUUUANSGUSNUNOOQNOOOOUUANANUOOUUUSANQUOOUUULLOQUAOOULOOUEEOOOUGONEROOOUUEOOGEOEOOOAOOGESTOUUEAHGUE AAU OAOGEUUUAAA GA 











Watkins, New York — 
Ghe N PRINGS ee eetewme ree 
Wm. E. Lettingwell, Pres. i 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR it 





1510- 81P Wabash Ave., Chicago 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT end HOTEL known as 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


Highty Radioactve Mineral Springs i 
! Private Park. Miles of a curately graded walks for Nerte! _ climbing. Five minutes walk from Watkins Glen. | 
i Sporty Golf Course. Toboggauing, skating, Music Dancin tit 


are DIRECTLY CONNEC TED WITH THE HOTEL and are | 
i THE BATHS ween OO sopeiatments fur 


BE rot ropy., Bl rotherapy and Mechanot hovany. 
A Natural Brine— THE \.0 >T HIGHLY RADIOACTI IN AMERICA. for the Nauheim Baths. ot Brine | 


_ Baths for Elimination. winTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR 
d REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 
Our Illustrated enced and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 






hear every were with my and inventive ability 

DEAF F K new HEARINFONE. No | | M N | EAS should write for new 

battery, no Ay Al- | “Lists of Needed In 

ways ready. Price $3. Smallest practical device | ventions,” Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 

ever made. Fine for elderly people. Free trial given. | ava Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH é 
J.H. CARPENTER CO., 2 Park Square. Boston, Mass. | CO., Patent Atterseys, Dept.75, Washington, D. C. 


$e 
IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT OPINION 
of a change in address, subscribers should give 
both the old and the new address. This notice 
should reach us about two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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If You Can Save $500 in Ten Months 
Here Is THE Way to Insure Its Safety 
With 6% Interest, Plus Partnership Profits 


A most attractive and unusual opportunity for the small investor, who must be careful to obtain a safe, interest-bearing, 
real estate security, and at the same time, without cost or risk, a profit-sharing participation in a substantial property 
development adjoining New York City. Payments of the investments may be made on easy terms. 


SOLVING THE “SAFETY-WITH-PROFIT” PROBLEM FOR THE CAREFUL 
INVESTOR OF SMALL CAPITAL 











66QNAFETY FIRST” must be the 5. all, he remembers that they can take 
demand and the practice of The owners of the Garden Hill properties in Dema- | {°™ his profits only a petty four, or 
every careful investor who E 7 five, or six per cent., by way of in- 


has a limited amount of money to rest, Cresskill, and Dumont, N. J., just across the riv er terest. He would be sadly dissatis- 
lay by for the future. From large from New York City, in preparation for extensive im- fied with such small return from his 


capital it may be permissible to provement construction work, will negotiate a six per py gn eS Se ere 
« > 





“take a flier” now and then in some a yarg: 1 : beat. ‘ 

speculative quterpeise that ollers a cent. first ond and mortgage on several hundred choice he never thinks that his $500 or 

chance for large profits. But the | villa sites in the best locations in Demarest. $1,000 partner is entitled to a fair 

Ee he co gay _ Instead of arranging a large blanket mortgage, incon- annoy share with him of the big 
F s y - ° e . Fe wr . 4 : ) 3. 

cat can anne ss take cach venient to handle in-connection with plots which are to : 

chances of loss. be sold and improved for individual homes, they have , One of the owners and operators 
Inf —— decided t ffer separate small bond and ee Age of real estate in the metropolitan 
Unfortunately, “‘safety s us ecided to offer separate small bond and mortgages tor district has arranged a cooperative 


ally means nothing else besides $500 and $1,000 each on individual plots and groups of plan by which the fair-play and pro 


safety. It means putting the money 7 : ° ae mee : =. AP ~ rata sharing rinciple is to be al- 
away for a number of years in a plots worth in each case at least THREE TIMES the om ye pene te: et gal p Re D3 





city, State, or federal bond, a rail- amount of the mortgage. This affords an unusually | opment of their property. Instead 
| a fe we Seen. os 8 attractive and safe investment for persons of small savings. . poring a blanket Rar =m gal 

ef H yrigage, TITT RE CIT: ANTYV D “IRC wi ee = a -bond issue on several hun alu- 
earning from 2% to 6% interest PITLE GU ARAN PY POLICIES will be given, with- ake siete, ior wil tlivide the Reimer 
and nothing more. The money lies, out extra charge, with each bond and mortgage. gage into 150 small first mortgages 
as it were, in a vault, almost dead Each transaction will be wholly complete and separate of $500 and $1,000 each, on separate 
or idle. It does not grow, and the in itself and indevende - hers. The olote will plots or groups of plots. They will 
labor expended in earning it finds in itselt and independent of all others. le plots wi be high-grade First Bond and Mort- 
poor reward in laying the savings be free and clear of all other encumbrance, free from gages, five years, at six per cent. 
— 7 3 — _ Yet — 2 all costs, assessments or liabilities. Taxes will be paid payable semi-annually. These 150 
usually no ot ler way, to obey the by owner small separate individual first mort- 
rule of “Safety First. a : II. gages will aggregate the $100,000 re- 


Most men, and women too, would a in : ie ‘ s 5 . | quired for the year’s work of im- 
; [he Thwing Company, which is the exclusive selling | provements, advertising and selling, 


like to make money if they could 


do it honestly and safely. tad agent for all the Garden Hill properties, and which is | 2"4 = use of this — will in- 
hear it said so often that “it takes vreatly interected ; aad a ie 3 itis sure large profits to the operating 
money to make money,” that they greatly interested in having the substantial constructive Company and to the owner of the 
feel shut out from all such oppor- improvements made during this year as planned by the property. Therefore they have de- 
tunities because of the smallness of owner, has decided to set aside 20% of its treasury — to he 1S) smn = fairness a 
their capital. What can $500 or stock f > speciz nef; wee er 7 allowing the 150 small investors who 
$1,000 Pe ie ee stock for phe ger benefit of investors who purchase buy the individual bonds and mort- 
business - like, and honorable way these smal _ $500 and $1,000 first bond and mortgages. gages a further pro rata share in q 
could be found by which such small The stock is full-paid and non-assessable and will be | these large profits, ee —~—_ 
amounts could do the same thing issued as a full profit-sharin bon Fe common-sense way in which it wi 
that is being done every day by we W tae a J ong r= ‘idveal onus to 150 persons be done is here announced. 
large amounts, the information who purchase the 150 individual mortgages. This pl sides i 

would be welcome, of course. For This cooperative measure on the part of the company my oe give to every — 
example, one of the financial insti- is wholly independent of the bond and mortgage obii- — a full, direct, pro rata share 
tutions in New York City, with ten : leeued by the ee f th : in the earnings of the operating 
millions capital, made a profit of gations issued by the owners of the property. It is company to the amount of his part 
seven millions last year. A man intended as a direct benefit to the 150 mortgagees, how- in the aggregate capital employed, 
= 0D in “~~ae * often | ever, toinsure prompt completion of theentire issue, andto | and it will be wholly in addition to, 
make $700 in a year. he a ae ade pein ; : - 

into any speculation offering such | give fullpr: rata participation tothemortgageesintheprof- | "4 independent of his bond and 


an increase he probably would lose | itsof the company asa result of the prompt use of this capi- | ™°t84se which insures the perfect 
i safety and the full repayment of his 


his $1,000 instead of adding to it. tal in the making of further improvements in the ‘roperty : 
Path - : bf i inv’ | os h 1 
A good many large operators in and Thus each of 150 investors of $500 or $1,000 will ag By ae aed psec Wy a 


around New York City have made, A : r vA 
and are making, large profits on real obtain a double investment for the single price. ought to have. 


estate buying and selling, and espe- For $500 he will receive: USE THIS APPLICATION FORM 








cially in developing unimproved real aye at 
estate. This has ) or so conspicu- 1. Individual 6% First Mortgage, 
cme, © rate ee aay seers Det Be separately executed and recorded, tems 
eside ’ ’ 2 _ . i TE ener eceeeeececees 
who was something of a real estate | for $500 on separate plot or group | THE THWING COMPANY, INC, | 
expert, declared, ‘‘No investment on of plots worth at least three times 141-145 West 45th Street, New York City. 
ge oats, he Peon vol —_ the amount of the mortgage. I hereby apply for one of the Garden R..§ Six Per | 
There is no such savings bank any- 2. Individual Bond executed by Cent First Bond and Mortgages for { $i:000} to be 
ng BB ng Be oe the owner of the property in the ogy by Seo, and ee in the office of 
F » anc ac 000 the County Clerk o ergen County in my name as 
as well. Where does the man with penal sum of $1,000, to secure the *$500 
only $500 or $1,000 come in? Full payment of the $500 with interest. mortgagee free of expense to me. I enclose { $1100 } 
A simple and common-sense solu- 3. Individual Title Guaranty Pol- in full payment (or { Soo as a ten per cent. initial 


payment, and I agree to pay the balance in nine equal 


tion of the problem is possible if a P ; , 
saa ae os se e plots which monthly installments, beginnin not later than one 


proper spirit of fair play and co- 


operation can be allowed to control secure his mortgage, and insuring month from this date). It is distinctly agreed, and a 
the selationship, between investor the title for the full amount. necessary condition of this order, that I am to receive 
and operator. This happens rarely, " . also a Title Guaranty Policy, in my name, insuring 
however. The principle is plain 4. Fifty shares of the Capital perfect title to the plot or plots covered by the Bond 
enough. The operator who em- Stock of the Thwing Company, par and Mortgage; and that I am to receive, also, without 


loys, say, a hundred thousand dol- additional payment, as a full 100% pro rata participa- 


value $500, insuring full pro rata 





in a rofitable transaction, c. , l d 3 . ‘ f : 
hes really ouly an aggregation of participation in the profits which tion in the earnings, 100 } shares of the capital stock 
smaller ~ gpd ey by result from the employment of his of The Thwing Company, full paid and non-assessable, 
ceerator usually dias ace of the capital in the development of par value { So00} ; and that both stock and bond 
large lump sum ae i i Garden Hill. ond mortgage are to Pa my property, aboclussty, free 
its use insures him, € : and unincumbered, to keep or to dispose of as I see fit; 
Se oy — np Bags a oa le il — = and that beyond the payment herein agreed I incur no 

ogethe s Bee ' 

capital. oe iF he thinks of them at AMOUNTS. other liability, cost, or assessment 
Si,ned PTEUETEELESELETE LEE ececccescccs eccecsceseses ° 

THE USE OF SAVINGS OR INVESTMENT FUNDS FOR THE poe 

IMMEDIATE PURCHASE OF ONE OR MORE OF _ | *Mtt88 everett eeudennbineinsis inekedeee 
THESE OPTIONS IS FULLY JUSTIFIED ~*Siaas ‘out al tok ‘suauues amma 
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What It Is and What It Does 


We might liken The Pulpit Commentary to a great search- 
light which lights up and brings into relief all the potential 
details of the Bible. Each verse, in both Old and New Testa- 
ments, is taken up in order. ‘The context is explained full, 
the customs of the people and the nature of the country 
referred to are described, characters and motives are dis- 
cussed. Revised translations are included and in many cases 
arguments against theauthenticity of the Bible are answered. 
No one can feel any uncertainty as to the meaning of any 
sentence in the Bible after a study of the exegetical presen- 
tation in this work. Following the explanatory sections is 


A System of Valuable Homiletics 


Every conceivable help in preparing sermons is offered. 
Exposition and application of the text are presented by a 
number of contributors to furnish various view-points. Sug- 
gestive sermon outlines are given on each verse—not to 
supply sermons for the Pastor but to furnish him with the in- 
terpretation of other men, to broaden his appreciation of his 
subject, toinspire him with his individual message. This work 
makes possible virtual discussion of any Scriptural passage 
with the many eminent Religious authorities who produced 
it. Its value to every Minister can hardly be overestimated. 





OME, LET US REASON TOGE 


Suggesting to Preachers and Bible Students a Way to a Broader Vision 


Authoritative Opinions 


“One of the most 
valuable aids toa 
Minister of which 
it is possible for 
us to conceive.”’ 

—N. ¥. Observer. 


“One of the great 
est achievements 
of sanctified 
learning. . It ad- 
mirably combines 
exegetical skill 
and homiletical 
application. One 
is filled with ad- 
miration at the 
wealth of sermon- 
ic material fur- 
nished in these 
remarkable vol- 
umes.’'—R.S. 
MacArthur, DD. 
“I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying 
that The Pulpit 
Commentary is 
probably the best 
investment for 
the cost which or- 
dinary Clergy- 
men can make in 
the line of com- 
mentaries.”” 

—G. Frederick 
Wright, DD. 
LL.D. 


“The plan of the 
work impressesus 
as one of the most 
judicious among 
that class of com- 
mentaries which 
aim directly to 
aid in the prep- 
aration of ser- 
mons."’"—— The Ad- 
vance, Chicago. 


8 oma 


Pastors, your gospel is the same as that of every other Preacher in Christianity’s history. You deliver your message 
in a different way but it is based upon the same Word, it is to satisfy the same need. 
iogether of many of the bearers of this message give you a clearer, broader vision of the truth? Must it not remedy 
individual oversight—correct the mistakes possible in individual philosophy? 
you to feel your genuine need of a faithfyl presentation of other Preachers’ Scripture-interpretation. And you want 
the most practical, authoritative, and complete work of this kind—at a reasonable cost. We can offer just that to you. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


IN 51 VOLUMES 


Then, must not the reasoning 


For you to recognize this fact is for 








Opportunity Is Knocking 


at the study-door of every Preacher who reads this page. The 
young minister will never regret securing The PulpitCommen- 
tary; witha Bible Dictionary he could get along without any 
other theological books, Older men will find that this work 
remedies the deficiencies of other commentaries, for it is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the largest, most scholarly, and 
most exhaustive commentary on the entire Bible. This great 
work is nowavailable to every man who feels his need of it. It 
is beingofferedat a remarkably lowpriceand underanarrange- 
ment that will make its purchase a heavy burden to none. 


Price Reduced Nearly Two-Thirds 


Instead of the original price of $175, you pay only $65, 
making it a genuine bargain. The original price of $175 
was a truer estimate of the value of these books. The set 
will be sent you, prepaid, before you pay a single dollar. 
You may take 10 days to examine the books, and if, at the end 
of that time, you consider them satisfactory, remit $2. The 
balance of the $65 willbe payable $2 per month. If the set 
does not prove satisfactory, you may, within ten days, notify 
us and hold the books subject to our shipping directions, 
and your experience will not have cost you a dollar, We 
are sure that an examination will convince you of the 
great value of these books. 





The Wonderful Potentiality 
of the Bible 


will be irresistibly brought home 
by this great work. Here are 
51 large volumes explaining and 
interpreting the one-volume Bible, 
and there is no limit to the en- 
largement and development which 
the suggestiveness of these books 
makes possible. Every verse in 
the Bible is a mine of vital 
thought. These books may be 
considered the tools for digging 
out the gold. Their study will 
fan the fire of inspiration in 
every Pastor. 


Right Makes Might 


That is the reason for the firm 
position this work has taken in 
the Religious world and the uni- 
versal endorsement it has received 
from Religious leaders both here 
and in England. The mighty 
RIGHT of The Pulpit Commentary 
lies in its absolute authenticity, its 
highly developed and modern prac- 
ticability, and, most of all, in the 
VISION of its inspired authors. 












be. 








Sign and Send That Biank 
and This Colossal Work, With 
Fine Bookcase, Will Come to 
You for Free Examination 


Fine Oak Bookcase—FREE 


is included as part of every set. This 
handsome piece of furniture will be an 
attractive addition to any room be- 
sides being a big space-saver for the 
51 volumes, holding them in compact 
and easily accessible form. 

Every Preacher’ and Bible Student 
should examine these books and prove 
for himself what a valuable addition 
they will be to his library. The blank 
below, filled out and sent to us, will 
bring the set to your study for free 
examination. 


Clip This Examination Form 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
254-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Gentlemen :—I1 hereby subscribe for one set 
of The Pulpit Commentary in 51 Royal Oc- 
tavo Volumes, cloth-bound, to be delivered to 
me at once, carriage prepaid, for FREE EX- 
AMINATION, with the Old English Oak 
Bookcase for which you will make no charge 
If the books are satisfactory, I will, within ten 
days after they are received, remit the first 
payment upon them of $2.00, and thereafter I 
will each month make further payment of $2.00 
until | shall have paid the Special Price of 
$65.00. If they are not satisfactory, I will 
notify you, and hold the books subject to your 
order, and I shall owe you nothing. 


Name 


Local Address 
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What You Want to Know about any Book 


THIS LIBRARY OF LITERARY CRITICISM OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
edited by Charles Wells Moulton, assisted by a large corps of able contributors, gives you the facts 
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about any English or American work from 680 A.D. down to the most recent times. 
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This tremendous and extraordinarily interesting work presents in chronological order, thorough and scholarly 
studies of the lives and works of all authors who have made significant contributions to English and American litera- 
ture during the period indicated. The facts that are packed into these volumes have been gathered from over 30,000 
volumes and the space allotted in each case is in accordance with the author’s importance in general, and the particular 
importance of each work. All worthy criticism of the works of these authors through successive centuries, together 
with interesting facts concerning their lives and the time in which they lived, is summarized and presented in a clear 
and interesting manner. Thus, the books constitute a most unrivalled compendium of criticism, bibliography and 
history, but most important of all, they are really the only exponent in existence of the evolution of the art of literary 
criticism. 

The books themselves are the natural nucleus for any library, public or private, large or small. They are a great 
time-saver to the general reader, literary worker, librarian, teacher, student and man of letters generally. But, in 
addition to this, they are tremendously interesting to anyone who takes the slightest interest in matters literary. The 
material which they present in ready available form could not otherwise be obtained except through long and laborious 


research. 








“Both the method and 


“T regard the ‘Library w 
of Literary Criticism of : A FE IMPORTANT FACTS ; the matter are so well 
English and American It consists of 8 Royal Octavo Volumes—6,000 pages—250 portraits. chosen as to enlist our 
Authors’ as one of the The quotations embrace about 150,000 separate articles, gathered from 30,000 purest enthusiasm_ and 
best sympathy. I am 


most useful books in our 
library.”—E. H. Russet, 
Principal, State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. 

“After careful exami 
nation and actual use of 
the work, I am convinced 
that it is the most valu- 


olumes. 

Two hundred pages of indexes make the whole work immediately accessible. 
While this work was primarely intended as a library or literary criticism, it is 
in fact the most complete and authoritative history of English and American 
Kterature. 

The work is a key to the proper evaluation of all that constitutes the English 
language. Hence it becomes the natural nucleus for any library—public or private. 


fully persuaded that 
every minister will find 
the pages of this splendid 
work just crowded with 
biographical and critical 
notes, full of suggestion 
and of great homiletic 
value.”” — Rev. GEORGE 


able work yet published . : : . nat : 
as a work of reference The student of literature is enabled to form his own opinion concerning the gen- Dvucan, Fullerton Avenue 
on English and Ameri- eral estimate in which each author is held, and is not forced to accept the con- Presbyterian Church 
can Kiterature."°—W. E clusions of any one critic, however eminent and authoritative. Chicago, III - 
Henry, Librarian, In- It is an entirely practical addition to the workinz library of the scholar, while “The work appears to 


us to be absolutely indis- 
pensable to the library of 
every literary scholar and 
student, while for general 
libraries, especially those 


it has a distinct and decidedly educational value to the general reader. Nor should 
the mere lover of literature be without it if he desires to gain a truer appreciation 
of the monumental works of the past than he could reach through his own unaided 
judgment. 


% diana State Library. 
“%, “We have found the 
“my, work a valuable addi- 
“Mm tion to our resour- 





“py C&S. 

4 le werane ° 

Current “ny, rer nrg ~ 00 $ 50 of colleges and other edu- 
Literature 4, Librarian, SPECIA 40 28 cational institutions, it 
Publishing Co. %mAmhersi [, Formerly — Now = will be a most valuable 


adjunct.”,-—Pror. Henry 
Guy CARLETON, in the 
“Baltimore Sun.” 








134 W. 29h Street “%, ° 
BN. Be City “Uy 


U/ 
Gentlemen :—Please ship me, all “Un, 
charges prepaid, one set of Moulton’s “Ny 
Library of Literary Criticism, 8 volumes 


Every man and woman should own Moulton’s Library 
of Literary Criticism, for the work is a necessity to 
the literary worker and a splendid guide to the general reader who wishes 
to know the best that has been thought and said in the world. We would like to send you a set for examina- 
bound in cloth. Within one week I agree tion, hoping that the books themselves will persuade you to own them. If you like them, payments may be 
either to notify you that I do not want the books, “yy made as per attached coupon. If you decide differently, the books may be returned at our expense. 
or to send you $2.50 and pay you §2.00 a month “yy Could anything be fairer? This is a rare opportunity to secure an invaluable work of reference, and 
until $28.50 have been paid. “Ny we hope you will take advantage of it. 








% 
1%, 
%, 
1%, 


%, 
EE let Dea ue thee modaik:eag.awern-d ee eoee a 
ec. Ver “~, Current Literature Publishing Company, 
eh IEE i eae anie 6 80s cdalees alr mhoe al j “My 134 West 29th Street, New York City. 
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Every One of These Novels Has 











| | Thrilled the Whole French Nation and 
Gone Through Edition After Edition 



























Below 


of each famous work. 


is a list of titles and authors 

These twenty volumes are the author- 
ized English translation of the twenty 
supreme Masterpieces of French fiction. 
Remember these books were not only 
selected and crowned by the French 
Academy of Immortals and their au- 


You will want 
to read them all. Some of them you 





For a limited time this handsome set 
of Balzac’s greatest novels is included 
absolutely free with twenty volumes of 


will want to read several times. They 
run the whole gamut of human emotion 







—_ o » jades squ thro 
thors honored by admission to that French Masterpieces, making really from the broadest burlesque, through 
body, but ev f the books h twenty-six volumes of the greatest light comedy, and up into the rarified 
> eee Coe ® ec BOOnSs nae French literature. Each volume of . 7° wo 
received the further and really greater Balzac measures 8x 5%x1%_ inches. atmosphere of star tragedy. They con- 


distinction of tremendous popularity. 
Each volume measures 8x5x1% and is 
handsomely and durably bound in rich 
silk finish buff buckram. 


Titles are those shown. tain accurate pictures of every type of 
French character, accurate descriptions 


of every stratum of French society 


The Famous Books and Their Distinguished Authors 


THE NOVELISTS 
{ Mme. Chrysantheme. By Pierre 


THE ROMANTICISTS 
Cing-Marslandil. By Alfred de 


THE DRAMATISTS 
Serge Panine. By Georges Ohnet. 


THE REALISTS 


M. De Camors. By Ortave Feuil- 


Loti. The most vivid and imag- The foremost dramatic romance Vigny. The creator of French let. The originator of realistic 
inative writer of modern fiction. . romance writing. fiction 
Cosmopolis. By Paul Bourget. writer. Monsieur, Madame and Bebe. By 


Fromont and Risler. By Alphonse 
Daudet. The foremost writer in 
the novelette. French contemporary literature 

The Ink Stain. By Rene Bazin. Jacqueline. By Theo. Bentzon 
The re 9 aaa of French A realist cf the most striking 
provincia e power and originality 

jo f a Child of The : : . 
ae & Bact & Beam The Red Lily. By Anatole France. 
The peerless writer of the pas- e master analyst of women 
slonate atery, and of human passions. 

Abbe Constantin. ty Ludovic Gerfaut. By Charles de Bernard 
Halevy. The most Parisian of The true vivisectionist of French 
all French authors. life and character. 


ar SET OF BALZAC FREE! 


CURRENT 
LITERATURE: \ 
PUBLISHING CO., 
134 W. 2oth St., 
New York City. S 
Gentlemen: Please ship me, 
all charzes prepaid, one set of ~~ 


Hector Malot. Gustav Droz. The monarch of 

leading dramatist of the 
Second Empire. 

Prince Zilah. By Jules Claretie. 
The sensational favorite of Con- 
tinental Europe. 

Zibilene. By Philippe de Massa. 
The most versatile dramatist of 
the period. 


The supreme master of the psy- Comscience. By 
chological romance. The 
A Romance of Youth. By Fran- 
cois Coppee. The most glorious 
figure in naturalistic fiction. 

An “Attic” Philosopher. By Emile 
Souvestre. The recognized mas- 
ter of the philosophical novel. 

A Woodland Queen. By Andre 
Theuriet. The true painter of 
the French Bourgeoisie. 


. 





For a limited time, to encourage prompt action, we 
are including a set of Balzac absolutely free with 
each set of the Masterpieces at a lower price 
than that for which the Masterpieces have 
heretofore been sold alone. The Master- 
pieces have heretofore been sold for 


for $18.00, payable $2.00 after you examine the books 
and decide to keep them and $2.00 per month. 
Remember it costs nothing to see the books. Twenty 
volumes of the Masterpieces and six volumes of Balzac 
to be shipped entirely free, all charges prepaid, for 
your approval. 


=" we 





YiiM 





the Masterpieces of French Fic- 
ae 20 volumes and six volumes of S% 


Balzac’s best novels’ as shown above. Sw 
Within one week I agree either to notify \ 
you that I do not want the books, or tosend \ 
vou $2,00, and $2.00 a month thereafter until 


$18.00 have been paid. 


$25.00 and the Balzac for $8.00, 
a total value of $33.00. Now 
you can get these twenty 
Masterpieces and the six 

‘“\ volumes of Balzac all 


ee ee ee re 9099088068600" XN 

Wi ieeeseseses Set eee concaebanetbess _ CURRENT 
TOW 00.96 66 50s sevesevssecveesesec RSs oickS ian geeess cs XN 

Pils n6 dou slid hth obak +4500 ceckaterehbendsnac decane _ 


134 West 29th Street, New York City 


If you don't like them simply give us 
shipping instructions and the transaction does not 
cost you one penny. If you do like them, send us 
$2.00, and $2.00 a month thereafter for eight months. 

But you must act in a big hurry or you will be 
too late. 


LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Money For 
Your Education! 











SHE EARNED $3,000.00 


“In looking back over the five 
summers that I have spent working 
under the auspices of the Fund, in 
which time I have made my entire 
expenses through one year in high- 
school and four years in college, I 
find them to be the most pleasant 
and by far the most profitable 


summers in my life 
(Siened) 


“Cora Caudle.”’ 


Ample funds are now available for young men and 
women who really appreciate and want the advantages 
of a higher education, and who have the courage and per- 
sistence to work for what they want. Amounts, ranging 
from $109.00 up to $3,000.00, have been earned by ambitious 
students working under the auspices of the 


Current Opinion 


Scholarship Fund 





HE EARNED $300.00 


“The work gives a student ex- 
perience that will be of benefit 
later in life, no matter what his 


er her career may be 

“There is no better way for the 
student to pay his college expenses, 
for it gives him big returns in a 
short time, 


just what the student 


needs. I worked about 240 hours, 
{ and earned $300.00, which meant 
that I was being paid over one 





SHE EARNED $300.00 


“IT have just received your letter 


These sums have been earned far more easily than money 
is ordinarily earned by the untrained student, for the rea- 
sons, first, that this special and original plan is unprece- 
dented in its generosity, and second, that those working 


inclosing check for one hundred & i . 2 
qf dollars, | Thank you very much for on it are guided by people of long experience, so that they 


quick remittance. I 
to get a duplicate of the 
offer too. 

“Your constant interest and let- 
ters have been a great help to me, 
both in solving problems and _ per- 


special 


sure that anyone can at 
least do as well as I did if he or 
she is willing to try. 


achieve the maximum of results with the minimum of 


effort. 
Herewith, we show photographs of half a dozen young 
people whose experiences are typical, whose achievements 


dollar an hour for my work. 
(Signed) ‘Arthur Peterson.”’ 





HE EARNED $300.00 


(Signed) “*Clarissa Gibson.” r r ae » af r 2 r > ~9 +4 “During a working period of less 
you may duplicate if you need funds for your education y.P Mine teens ms prow proceeds 
and are determined to get them. amounted to about three hundred 


The descriptive literature of the Fund, which will be 


and forty ($340.00) dollars, and by 
working in my native city and State 
at very little expense, I am able to 


_ _ ’ ¢ >7 sre > aX7 : “ report a clear profit of over three 
sent to those who are interested, gives full particulars, and [\Mared dollars for ty summer's 
3 the names and photographs of many more young men and werk. : 
: Q ¥ ~ fi The work brought me in contact 
women who have worked successfully under this plan, and _ with the best people of every com- 








to it owe their education. 


munity and offered an unexcelled 
opportunity to study human nature 
from an entirely new viewpoint. 


“The courteous treatment ar 
even cordiality with which I ‘was 
SHE EARNED $500.00 received by those with whom I 


“T have just received your letter 
iving the list of prize winners and 
hardly know how to express my 
gratitude that I find my name 
among them. Nothing could have 
been more welcome to me just now 
than the sixty dollars. Thank 


you for it. 
“IT feel as if much of my 
X success in the summer’s 
work is due to your un- 


The Highest Endorsement 


is of course these successful candidates, yet part of their 
success is due to the fact that educators and public men of 
known integrity approve the Fund and the work it is doing, 
and have consented to serve on the Scholarship Fund Com- 


X\ failing, “untiring | and mittee. Here is the list. 
c.o. \ help ane) ~=WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, JOHN H. FINLEY, LL.D., 
3-1916 ‘ Jongewaard.”” Ex-President of the United States Commissioner of Education, State of N. Y. 


N 


‘N 
Current Opinion NX 
Scholarship Fund 

134 W. 29th St., s 
New York, N. Y. XX 


Gentlemen:—Please send “ 


me, without obligation on my 


HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, MARY E. WOOLLEY, L.H.D., 


Secretary of the Interior President, Mt. Holyoke College 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
Ex-President Lafayette College 


DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D., 
Chancellor, Leland Stanford Jr. Univ. 


Send at once for our booklet entitled, “The Open Door to a College 


came in contact, together with the 
royal treatment at your hands, 
made the work a pleasure. Too 
much cannot be said for the man- 
ner in which I was treated in my 
dealings with you. 


(Signed) ‘‘Francis S. Harmon.’’ 





HE EARNED $2,000.00 


“One point has not hitherto been 


sufficiently accentuated. As a Schol- 
arship worker for several months in 


ad — pe ——. on. Education” which gives particulars about the plan, with names New York City, in immediate and 
F C ‘ -LEGE & ° . . . . ‘ ~ personal contact with the scholar- 
tion,” and full information about ‘N and photographs of many successful students to whom you may ship Fund management, I én tm- 


profitable work under the auspices ot \ write, if you wish. Use the handy coupon (it places you under 


the Fund. 


\ no obligation to the Fund) ora post card is sufficient—but 


be sure to write at once. 


Sag WEST 29th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


pelled to say that above all else I 
was struck with the policy of uni- 
form integrity and courtesy they 
follow in all their dealings with 
students — and with the cheerful 
and effectual efforts they make in 
co-operating with and accommodat- 
ing the candidates. They know how 
to help and they do it. 
(Signed) ‘‘Mayer P. Ross.” 
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A:REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


OUR PUNITIVE EXPEDITION INTO MEXICO AND ITS 
POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES 


ILLA’S raid into New Mexico may prove to be a 

political blessing in deep disguise not only to Presi- 
dent Wilson but to Carranza. It has come at a time 
when all the artillery of the Republicans and Progres- 
sives was being trained upon the Wilson administration 
for its policy of inaction in Mexico. It had already 
become evident that this was regarded as the most vul- 
nerable point in the Democratic line of battle. The 
most telling part of Mr. Root’s assault was directed at 
this point. The records for the past three years in re- 
gard to Mexico had been called for by the U. S. Senate 
and were being made the basis for a general attack. 
Senator Lodge was preparing a speech opening his cam- 
paign for reelection and the Mexican muddle was q vital 
part of his theme. Senator Borah’s thunderous adjec- 
tives were still ringing in the air—“‘compromizing, side- 
stepping, procrastinating, apologizing and un-American.” 
What was mors, the whole program for national defense 
was sagging in the House and Senate. The President 
hae warned us that there was no telling what a day 
might .."ng forth; but as the weeks passed by and 
nothing alarming happened, Congress seemed to be re- 
suming its routine habits. Into this situation Villa’s 
raid on the American town of Columbus has injected 
immediate action. The administration has acted, Con- 
gress has acted, the army has acted. Congress unani- 
mously voted at once to give the President authority to 
fill out the skeleton regiments of the regular army with 
20,000 additional recruits. The President promptly 
ordered General Funston to send a punitive expedition 
after Villa and to capture him dead or alive. New 
recruiting stations were opened all over the country and 
applications doubled in number within twenty-four 
hours. Within a week after the raid, two columns of 


American soldiers were plowing into the desert on their 
way to the Sierra Madre mountains. The policy of in- 
action had come to a quick end and under circumstances 
that precluded objection. The diplomats of the A-B-C 
nations approved. Carranza consented. Bryan said, 
“I heartily approve.” Hearst was discovered cheering 
for Wilson. Every newspaper we have seen since the 
raid commends the action taken as unavoidable. 


Villa’s Night Raid on an 
American Town. 


WHAT happened down on the border was this. Villa, 

not having killed any Americans for a week or 
two, grew restless. With Pablo Lopez, the officer who 
commanded the bandits who killed seventeen American 
miners at Santa Ysobel a few weeks ago, and a force of 
about 2,500 men, Villa made a night march on the town 
of Columbus, N. M., with the avowed intention of loot- 
ing the town, burning the houses and killing every 
American he saw. His ambition increased as he neared 
the boundary and by the time he reached it he was 
telling his officers that he would kill every American in 
the United States and that Japan and Germany were 
going to help him do it. There was a camp of American 
soldiers at Columbus, consisting of four troops of 
cavalry with three machine guns. The Mexican raiders, 
at 4:30 in the morning, sneaked through a ditch past 
the camp without being discovered and began to shoot 
up the town. It is charged in some of the reports that 
our sentries were asleep. In other reports it is said they 
were knifed before they could give an alarm. By the 
time our troops were in action, the post-office was being 
looted, several stores were sharing the same fate; the 
torch had been applied to a number of houses and the 
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occupants were being shot down as they ran out. It 
was like one of the Indian attacks in the pioneer days 
of New England. In less than two hours the raid 
ceased as suddenly as it began. Eleven civilians—one a 
woman—and eight of our soldiers were by that time 
lying dead and seven other soldiers had been wounded. 
Before the raiders got clear of the camp and town, 27 of 
them (including Lopez) were shot down. The troopers 
pursued them two miles into Mexico and many others 
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ARE YOU HEROIC? 


—Kirby in N, Y. World 


were shot on the line of retreat. More would have been 
killed or captured, it is said, but for the fact that two ma- 
chine guns jammed in the midst of the action and the tele- 
phone communications with another camp fifteen miles 
away went wrong in some way, and it was four hours 
before reinforcements arrived. As it was, the raiders 
paid pretty dearly for their incursion. Two miles from 
the border they made a stand and the small body of 
American troops desisted from pursuit. Villa and his 
band of cutthroats made their way over the thirty miles 
of arid plain and, presumably, to the Sierra Madre 
range, where for 22 years Villa defied the best troops 
of Porfirio Diaz. 
Villa’s Object in Raiding the 
United States. 
HAT was back of this raid? What was Villa’s 
object? Various answers to these questions are 
hazarded, but all of them seem to be guesswork. The 
Providence Journal, which has for months been engaged 
in the exposé of alleged German and Austrian plots in 
this country and has charged that $12,000,000 of Ger- 
man money was placed in the hands of agents here to 
aid Huerta in making trouble on the Mexican border, 
is now emphatic in asserting that Villa has been financed 
out of the same fund. “When Francisco Villa planned 
his deadly raid into New Mexico,” it says, “it was un- 
questionably with the encouragement of the German 
plotters against the United States.” Villa’s principal 
agents in this country, it adds, including at least two 
army officers in New York City, have been Germans. 
The object of such a conspiracy, as it sees it, is to em- 
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broil the United States in war with Mexico and to give 
us something to do beside furnish munitions to the 
Allies and make protests against the operations of Ger- 
man submarines. There is not much support for this 
theory in the American press. An Associated Press 
dispatch quotes John Lind, former envoy to Mexico 
City, as saying that undoubtedly Villa’s raid was 
financed and inspired by interests on this side the 
border. This, however, is taken to refer not to a Ger- 
man plot but to a plot of the conservatives who were 
formerly in control of Mexico under Diaz. This view 
seems plausible to many who have been following the 
course of events. Says the N. Y. Herald: 


“The old régime, the excesses and greediness of which 
brought about the fall of the Diaz dictatorship, is ready 
to pounce down on Mexico; indeed, it is already pouncing. 
Sefor Limentour is in Paris pulling the wires; Senor 
de la Barra and a crowd of assistants are in this city pre- 
paring the grand scheme; Sefior Felix Diaz is already in 
Mexico raising a new revolt.” 


Still another theory is that Villa was simply playing his 
own game. Seeing himself reduced again to his former 
estate of a hunted and outlawed bandit, he has sought 
to force American intervention, bring about a conflict 
between the United States and the Carranza govern- 
ment, and in the uprising of Mexicans against the 
Gringoes again secure for himself a strong following 
and a position as national hero. That was the object of 
the massacre of the American miners at Santa Ysobel. 
It failed of its purpose. Now comes the raid on an 
American town. 


What the Chase After Villa 
May Lead to. 


HIS raid also may fail of its purpose if Carranza 

can hold his own soldiers in hand. President Wil- 
son’s orders to our troops to follow Villa were issued 
without waiting for diplomatic correspondence with Car- 
ranza. The latter was at once notified, however, that 
the aim of these orders was not intervention but simply 
the capture and punishment of the raiders. His consent 
to the expedition was conditioned on the reciprocal con- 
sent for a similar expedition of Mexicax soldiers into 
American territory in case of a similar rid on a Mex- 
ican town. This consent was conceded*and Carranza 
ordered his troops to cooperate with ours. If this 
friendly arrangement works out as well as it has begun, 
the Carranza government may also have occasion to 
thank Villa for its salvation. If, by te aid of the 
U. S. army, it is enabled to restore ord¢r in Northern 
Mexico, put out of the way the chief ménace to the ce 
facto government and defeat the plans of the ‘u Diaz 
crowd, it will secure a lease of power of which it is 
sadly in need. But a long chase such as Villa is likely 
to lead our troops will furnish ample opportunity for 
friction that may lead to a clash between the two 
nations. In that case the “punitive expedition” may 
develop into a long and costly campaign. Here is a 
description of the country into which Villa is supposed 
to have taken refuge: 


“For at fewest thirty miles the United States troops must 
cross the desert. They then reach the lowest range of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, rising 3,000 to 3,500 feet, broken 
and twisted into all manner of fantastic shapes by volcanic 
action and barren of any verdure worthy of the name... . 
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OUR ARMY AFTER VILLA 


“There are no roads of any kind in all this region. An 
ancient track, known as the ‘Smugglers’ Trail,’ is used by 
such traffic as passes through. The expeditionary force 
must carry all its own provisions and in a large measure 
must rely also on its base for water. 

“After fighting against nature and whatever guerrilla 
troops Villa may muster for about 125 miles of this coun- 
try, the punitive expedition will reach the Sierra Madre 
proper, in a range of mountains rising 8,000 to 10,000 
feet. Americans who have penetrated these fastnesses as- 
sert that the region is one of the wildest, most barren and 
desolate that it is possible to find anywhere in the world. 
The mountains are split by canyons, some of which have 
a sheer depth of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and there is not even 
a recognized trail through their solitudes.” 


John Reed, the magazine writer, who was with Villa’s 
troops a couple of years ago, warns us that in the last 
year and a half which he has spent in following the 
armies of Europe, he has never seen braver men than 
the Mexicans. They are untrained in military maneu- 
vers, but they are “as good natural rifle shots as there 
are in the world.” Fortunately the officer—Brigadier- 
General John J. Pershing—in command of the expedi- 
tion is familiar with the country, having taken part in 
the chase after Geronimo, which led our troops into the 
same region years ago. 


Lessons From Villa’s Raid on 
National Defense. 
HERE is no difference of opinion, as we have said, 


on the necessity of the pursuit of Villa into Mex- 
ican territory. Even the strong anti-militarist Topeka 
Capital remarks that such pursuit, either with or with- 
out Carranza’s consent, meets the views of all sensible 
Americans. Many journals were quick to point to the 
dead at Columbus as the fruit of the policy of “watchful 
waiting,” and the N. Y. Evening Journal shrieked for a 
day or two, in large type and many capital letters, that 
now at last the American flag had been saluted, not on 
Mexican but on American soil, and demanded to know 
why we have a President at all “if not to speak the anger 
and to direct the vengeance of the nation upon the de- 
fiant insulters of the American flag and the persistent 
murderers of American men and women.” A day or 
two later the same journal was promising to stand by 








THE COYOTE HUNTER 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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the President now that he has ordered the troops after 
Villa. It does not want the troops to stop, however, 
this side of the Panama Canal. The North American 
(Phila.) is impressed by the quick change of tone to- 
ward the administration. “When President Wilson,” it 
says, “boarded the yacht Mayflower on Friday night 
for a week-end holiday trip, he must have been conscious 
of a rare feeling of contentment. His Mexican policy, 





“THANKS!” 


—Orr in Nashville American 


which for three years had been the despair alike of his 
supporters and his critics, had at last produced action 
unanimously approved.” Many of the editorial writers 
are quick to point out the bearing of the raid and what 
followed upon the subject of “preparedness.” The N. Y. 
Times calls attention to the fact that a garrisoned town 
could thus be surprized even after rumors of Villa’s in- 
tentions had reached it, and to the failure at the time of 
need:of the only machine guns our soldiers had. It calls 
upon Congress for quick action upon the bills now be- 
fore it for increasing our army, its weapons and its 
ammunition. The Kansas City Star emphasizes the 
statement recently made before the Senate by Senator 
Fall that there is only one aeroplane on the Mexican 
border and there is doubt whether that is in a condi- 
tion to fly. Because of insufficient preparation, the Chi- 
cago Evening Post points out, we missed our first chance 
of a quick pursuit and capture of Villa, and we must 
now pay for it with a long and costly expedition. It is 
the same situation in which we have found ourselves 
“at the inception of all the armed enterprizes which we 
have undertaken.” “If this raid,” remarks the Roches- 
ter Post-Express, “shall have effect to hurry the crea- 
tion of an army adequate for the needs of the nation, it 
may prove to be the most fortunate thing for the coun- 
try that could have occurred.” 


This is no year for anemic Presidential booms.—Toledo Blade. 


Now, we surmise, Mr. Bryan will offer the Gore resolution as a 
plank for the Democratic platform.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Perhaps Villa is only philanthropically anxious to teach the new 
Secretary something about war.—Wall Street Journal. 


























CROSS CURRENTS 
POLITICAL 


[N A political equation, as in a horse-race, the un- 

known quantities are what arouse interest. If there 
were no unknown quantities the leaders would create 
them. This year, on the eve of what the Washington 
Post thinks will be “one of the liveliest political cam- 
paigns in the history of the United States,” the un- 
known quantities are many. There are the Progressive 
party and Mr. Roosevelt. There is Justice Hughes. 
There is Mr. Bryan. There is the effect of the war 
and our relations to it on the German-American vote. 
And there is the Presidential primary. Out of 985 
delegates to the next Republican national convention, 
610 will be elected by the new primary system, which 
prevails in more than a score of States, including thé 
largest States in the Union. Out of 1,078 delegates 
to the Democratic convention, 646 will be chosen in the 
primaries. This injects into the situation an entirely 
new factor. Few can remember, says the Springfield 
Republican, when delegates to national conventions 
were chosen more blindly than in the present year. No 
one can be sure, it thinks, even that President Wilson 
will again be the candidate of the Democratic party, 
and as for the Republican candidate it is “hopeless” to 
try to pick out the most available candidate at this time. 
Only one thing has so far been removed from the realm 
of uncertainty. The candidate of the Socialists has 
been determined. It will be Allan C. Benson, the writer, 
who has been chosen in the Socialist primaries to head 
the ticket. As the Socialist party polled more than 
900,000 votes in 1912, and as ex-Congressman Bartholdt 
declares that, in the event of the nomination of Wilson 
and Roosevelt, most of the German-American vote will 
be cast for the Socialist candidate, Mr. Benson’s cam- 
paign may be a very important side-issue. 


Will Mr. Bryan Make Trouble 
__ at the Convention? 
HAT Mr. Wilson will again be the candidate of his 


party would seem to be as certain as any future 
political event can be. There is but one contingency 
that casts any doubt upon his candidacy at this time. 
Mr. Bryan is still a power to be reckoned with. He has 
declared himself in favor of Mr. Wilson’s renomina- 
tion, but what kind of platform Mr. Bryan will strive 
to place under the candidate is a matter of solicitude 
to the President’s friends. The Birmingham News has 
been claiming to have information to the effect that the 
ex-Secretary of State is pulling wires to secure his 
presence in the next committee on resolutions with a 
view to writing into the platform woman suffrage, Pro- 
hibition, and a foreign policy of “scuttle.” Mr. Bryan 
has, however, disclaimed any intention of advocating 
a prohibition plank at this time or of advocating any 
plank that will attack or embarrass the President’s for- 
eign policy. There still remains a wide area of issues 
on which Mr. Bryan may make trouble for Mr. Wilson. 
Since leaving the cabinet, he *has assailed the adminis- 
tration on at least two domestic issues. The Presi- 
dent’s policy on national defense he has denounced as 
reversing our national policy, menacing our peace and 
safety as a nation, and challenging the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. He finds also “revolutionary recommenda- 
tions” on the subject of taxation in the President's 
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recent position. Seeing national peace, national tradi- 
tions and Christianity and revolution threatened, Mr. 
Bryan will have no difficulty, it is evident, in justifying 
himself to himself if he endeavors to avert such perils 
in the room of the committee on resolutions. The 
Omaha Bee, a Republican paper, appears to be relying 
upon Mr. Bryan to make trouble. “The ‘Great Com- 
moner,’” it asserts, “is looming up bigger than ever in 
his party, and if Mr. Wilson runs a second time it will 
be on terms satisfactory to Bryan.” The N. Y. Globe, 
another Republican paper, draws consolation from the 
same source. The same sort of Democratic Congress- 
men who in 1896 yielded to the Bryan issue of free 
silver to placate the Populists are this year, it says, 
yielding to Mr. Bryan to placate hyphenism. Just as 
President Cleveland was compelled, in the last year of 
his second administration, to rely on Republican sup- 
port to avert national dishonor, so this year President 
Wilson has been compelled to rely upon Republican 
support. Democratic papers are visibly uneasy. The 
Louisville Herald thinks Bryan’s presence in Washing- 
ton last month, when the resolution on warning Ameri- 
cans to keep off of armed belligerent ships was up, was 
“positively scandalous,” and it remarks: “At what well 
may be a critical passage in our history, the former 
Secretary of State in the existing administration is 
unable to resist the lure of leading his own party against 
his party’s chosen leader.” The N. Y. World also 
foresees trouble. “Having helped make the President 
once more the candidate of the party,” it says of Mr. 
Bryan’s probable course at the next convention, “his 
next and greater task will be the adoption of a plat- 
form repudiating the administration.” 





Roosevelt as a Possible Candidate 
on a “Heroic” Platform. 


[F THE unknown quantity in the Democratic equa- 
tion is thus the platform, in the Republican equation 
it is the candidate. Despite the numerous favorite sons 





THE TWO DROMIOS 
Kirby in New Yo. 
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who are in the field—Fairbanks, Cummins, Sherman, 
Burton, Borah, Root, McCall, La Follette—a large pro- 
portion of the delegates so far elected are uninstructed. 
The two men whose names figure most prominently in 
the newspaper talk about candidates have declined to 
allow their names to be used on the primary tickets. 
They are Roosevelt and Hughes. In a letter from 
Trinidad last month, Mr. Roosevelt said: “I must 
request and I do now request and insist that my name 
be not brought into the Massachusetts primaries, and 
I emphatically decline to be a candidate in the primaries 
of any other State.” He refuses to enter into any fight 
for the nomination or to permit any factional fight to 
be made in his behalf. He goes farther and declares 
that “it would be a mistake to nominate me unless the 
country has in its mood something of the heroic.” 
What he means by this is indicated by his arraignment, 
following this refusal, of the Wilson administration for 
shirking international duty, abandoning national honor 
and in general acting or failing to act out of “sheer 
dread of various foreign powers” and of “hyphenated 
voters at home.” As the chief reliance of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s friends has been in the Presidential primaries, 
this letter has altered the situation considerably. If he 
is to be nominated in the Republican convention only 
by a union of all factions on his name, the chances of 
his nomination seem to be remote. Yet even this is by 
no means too remote to be considered. If it is true, 
as stated by one newspaper correspondent—in the Chi- 
cago Tribune—that “Penrose is on the square for 
Roosevelt,” and by another correspondent, writing from 
Washington, that “the Roosevelt sentiment in Congress 
is spreading and many of the men usually classed as 
regular, some of them denounced by Mr. Roosevelt in 
his most recent campaigns, are ready to accept him,” 
then his nomination on a “heroic” platform is evi- 
dently one of the possibilities. The Hartford Times 
warns us that if the aim of the delegates whom Cum- 
mins, La Follette and Sherman (all of whom voted 
against tabling the resolution to warn Americans off of 
armed ships) are trying to gather in is to lock arms 
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with the hyphenated, then the result will be “the spirited 
nomination of Roosevelt.” The Washington Herald 
also sees the Roosevelt sentiment developing “rather 
rapidly in recent weeks.” If there is any scattering of 
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IN THE DARKEST HOUR 


—Cesare in New York Sun 


opposing forces, “he is likely to run away with the con- 
vention.” 


The Alluring Power of Justice 
Hughes's Name. 
F THE line of least resistance is to be followed in 
the Republican convention, the nomination of Jus- 
tice Hughes—assuming that he doés not render it po 
litically impossible—is the most likely event Mr. 
Hughes has been named by Mr. Roosevelt as one of 
the men who would be acceptable to him and his fol 
lowers. He was, of course, entirely out of the fight 
that rent the party in 1912. 
he has been entirely out of all the controversies that 


By virtue of his position 


have arisen since—on national defense, on the policy 
toward Mexico, on our relations to the warring nations 
in Europe. The President of the United German Se 
cieties asserts that such societies all over the country 
“are unanimous for Hughes From a political poimt 
of view, a man that can command the support of th 
German-Americans and of Mr. Roosewelt and hie fol 
lowers at the same time, and yet not lay hime!’ open 
to the suspicion of carrying water on both shoulders 


is some candidate The dubiows thing ahowt Myr 
Hughes is his own attitude toward hie candidacy In 
reply to a letter from Henry A. Wine Weaoed awk ing 
for a statement of his views on national defense. lus 


tice Hughes replied several weeks ago saying 


In view of my judicial office, | deo wot feel that TI hawe 
ary roght to take part im any political dhecwesten of to auake 








































Peace and Business 


An end to the war will 
have a tremendous effect 
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$75,000,000 
In Dividends During 1916 


@ This is the approximate amount of 
cash that will be paid to Standard Oil 
stockholders in 1916, being exclusive of 
stock dividends and subscription rights, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, 
which will probably also be distributed. 
@ Payment of stock dividends and sub- 
scription rights by the Standard Oils, 
from time to time, have made them real 
bonanzas for the investing public. The 
longer one holds a Standard Oil Share, 
the larger his profits become, because 
each successive distribution of stock or 
rights greatly increases its value. 

@ Our free Blae Book will give you a 
clear insight to the Standard Oils and 
the present oil situation. Ask for 11 K, 
including booklet explaining 
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hands of Wall Street. Testimony has 
been recently taken in Washington on 
this feature of preparedness. It would 
certainly cut out private profit. There 
could be no suggestion that Plutocracy 
and Mars conspired to deluge the earth 
with blood for profit; but it is not yet 
certain that it would reduce the burden 
of cost on the public taxpayer. The 
Great War in Europe has compelled 
England to institute munition plants; 
but the most sanguine advocate of gov- 
ernment operation will hardly deny the 
extortionate extravagance in much of 
the present war. The waste in this war 
would pay the cost of a dozen ordinary 
wars. Manufacturers have not paid 
current prices; they have paid force- 
pump prices. And if the same tactics 
were forced on the government, it 
would not be the government that 
would pay. It would be the people who 
support the government. 


VERY argument pro and con on 
government operation of munition 
plants is being threshed out in 
Committee; and one can come to con- 
clusions only by basing reasons on the 
facts presented. It is a big question. 
It is bigger than flash theories and 
study chair arguments. There is no 
one who would not advocate govern- 
ment ownership and operation if the 
government could operate as efficiently 
and cheaply as the private company. 
But consider one of the largest ar- 
mament plants. It owns its own mines 
—in Cuba, in South America and in 
Pennsylvania. It owns the boats to 
carry the ores. It owns the terminals 
to transfer the ores. It owns its fac- 
tories almost clear of debt and interest 
charges. It owns subsidiary companies 
for the manufacture of component parts 
like the oil required for explosives, or 
the alloys for the tempering of the gun 
barrels. It owns the big companies to 
put the parts together; and it employs 


| staffs of experts trained for twenty 


years. In fact, it has lured many of 
the experts from Uncle Sam’s employ- 
ment. Uncle Sam could train the ex- 
perts all right; but could he manufac- 
ture as cheaply as the private competi- 
tor with raw material at dead cost, with 
ship freights at operation cost, with 
terminals at wage cost? 

Watch the evidence put before Con- 
gress. Write for the Committee report. 
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2 YOUNG men of education and 
confident bearing for traveling 
administratives. Write before call- 
ing, stating age, present employment 
and selling experience if any. 
A. W. SWAIN 
©/, Current Opinion 
134 West 29th Street 
New York City 
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BMAN MORTGAGES 


During 1915 Ameri- 
can farmers had an 
income off their farms 
of over ten billion 
dollars. 


That was more than 
four times their entire 
mortgage debt. 


Our business is to 
select and purchase 
the best of these mort- 
gages and offer them 
to you for investment. 
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5! % Investment in 
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Center 


Security over 2 to 1, 
Actual present net 
earnings over 2), to 1. 


First Mortgage Bonds of $500 and 
$1,000 denominations secured by 


one of the best paying modern 
office buildings in the business 
center of Chicago. Substantial 


serial payments provide rapid in- 
crease in the margin of security. 
An investment especially suited to 
Investors requiring positive safety 
and good yield. 
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WATCH WAR ORDERS AND POLITICS 


WAR ORDERS AND 
POLITICS 


S the campaign of 1916 proceeds 
it will be interesting to watch 


how big business reckons with 


party politics in the matter of \\ 
Orders. 
During the first six months of \\ 


Orders, the United States received 
five hundred million dollars of War 
Orders to Canada’s two hundred mil 
lion dollars. This was not because the 
Mother Country wished to discrimi 
nate against her loyal colony, but be 
cause the United States had greater 
facilities to fill the orders. During the 
last six months, Canada has received 
War Orders for five hundred millions 
of dollars for the United States’s two 
hundred million dollars. This is not 
because more War Orders are not 
needed. Lloyd George is on his knees 
to labor in England imploring the 
unions to lengthen hours, let down the 
bars to non-union labor, double and 
quadruple the output for the very sal- 
vation of the Empire. The need for 
munitions is just as great as ever— 
great as men. 

Why, then, have orders to this coun- 
try slackened ? 

It is inconceivable that the richest 
nations in the world can not pay. 
Every cent has been paid to date; and 


it is the American contractor, who is | 


behind in his delivery, not the buyer, 
who is behind in pay. 


, O date, there have been more than 
T ten million dollars of War Or- 

der factory property destroyed in 
the United States. There have been 
more than 200 lives lost in munition 
plants in ten months by a series of 
mishaps that cannot be regarded as 
accidents. We flatter ourselves that 
we are “checking” up the plots and 
machinations of foreign powers in this 
country. To date, few indeed are the 
arrests that have been made for the 
loss of life and property inside the 
bounds of the United States. 

So much for the factory side of it. 

How as to ships and shipping? Up 
to the New Year, thirteen million dol- 
lars’ worth of cargoes and ships had 
suffered total loss or partial damage 
from bombs and fires. Some 200 lives 
—American citizens—have been de- 
stroyed on the sea. To date, some half 
dozen arrests have been made for 
these crimes and some billion words of 
polished protests issued. [We have lit- 
¢rally explained our heads off and then 
explained them on again; but for the 
first time in its history, the United 
States has failed to protect American 
business and commerce. 

For those who like to watch the 
Stage rigged from the gallery. the in- 
junction might be given out, not “watch 
and pray,” but “watch the play.” 
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March for Better Business 


— to the Art Metal Better Business Show in 
your city. See and examine Art Metal steel files, 
desks, safes and other office equipment. Then 
you will understand why it is the choice of those 
business men who demand steel furniture that is 
good to look at; good to work at and besf to trust. 


The Belfer Business Show is being held during March 
at the Art Metal store in your city. If not sure of the 
address write yourname and address on space below, attach 
to your letterhead and mail to Miss Olive Green, care of 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc., 53 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Pe 


A. See ee Address 
































Like Beautiful Houses of the Old World 


Houses built of 


(GreendaleRug Brick 


have the mellow charm of Old W orld buildings which the long centurses 
bestow— wondertul effects ot light and shade and coloriul warm tones. 
if you are planning to buiid, don't do so unul you have asked your 
architect sbout Greendale Rug Brick. They are indestrucuble and 
mosture-prool, and are made in many beautiful tadeless colors. 

The periect building material fur houses, churches, hospitals, insu:tu- 
tions and office builaings. 

Avoid inferior texture bricks. Insist on Greendales. They have 
a quelity and beauty far superor to > 
all imitations. 

May we send you color pilates, 
samp es and full descripuons? 
Hocking Valley Products Co. 
188 S. High S:., Columbus, Ohio 
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Clip this Coupon | 
4 SAVE *@32 


On YOUR new Spring SU/T 


THIS offer is made by the Bell 
Tailors on the finest and smart- 

est New York made-to-measure 
tailoring tointroduce our method of direct 
selling. We can save you $8.50 because 
we deal only with the wearer, eliminating 
all middleman’s expenses. We guarantee 
to make you a 


$ 00 S *s Made to $16. 50 

25. uit Measure for 

We guarantee to fit you perfectly from the meas- 

urements you send us, and please you in every 

Fespect—otherwise you pay nothing. 

Send for FREE Spring Style Book with 

76 Samples and save at least $8.50 

Buying from our handsome big Style Rook is like 

shopping at the best tailor shops of New York, 
Write for it tonight. 


BELL TAILORS of N. ¥. Dept. T. 121 Walker St., N. Y- 


ot 






*25 
SUIT 


to measure 
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President Wilson's Message 
on Advertising 






Contained in the following 
letter to the President of 
the Advertising 
Clubs of the World 
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MR. SOTHERN WELCOMES 
HIS BRITISH FRIEND 


[In the delightful series of reminis- 
cences now appearing in Scribner's by 
E. H. Sothern, the actor, there is an 
amusing narrative of the reception given 
in New York City nearly sixty years ago 
to Mr. Philip Lee, husband of Adelaide 


Neilson. In common with many British- 
ers at that time, Mr. Lee had a dim no- 
tion of America and actually believed 


that buffaloes were hunted in Central 
Park and Indians rampaged occasionally 
on Broadway. Mr. E. A. Sothern 
(father of E. H. and the creator of Lord 
Dundreary) took pains while in England 
to cultivate such views. Here is Mr. 
Sothern’s account of the (to Mr. Lee) 
horrifying result:] 


Y father met Mr. Lee at the dock 
M with a brass band, conducted him 

to the Gramercy Park Hotel, dis- 
cussed the buffalo hunt for the falouston 
day, which was to be accompanied by a 
band of Sioux Indians, and left his guest 
to dress himself for a great banquet 
which was to be given in his honor that 
same evening. 

To this occasion had been invited the 
most eminent men of the United States 
—a great number of judges, colonels, ma- 
jor-generals, doctors, senators, professors, 
and so on. Mr. Lee, being a distinguished 
foreigner, was to be greeted by the élite 
of New York. . 

As a matter of fact, my father had 
conspired with his friend Dan Bryant, 
the celebrated minstrel man, who arrived 
at the appointed hour accompanied by 
about thirty of his comedians, attired in 
more or less aristocratic if somewhat 
outré costume. My father had prepared 
Lee for the primitive manners of the un- 
couth American; but he was somewhat 
taken aback at a certain freedom of ex- 
pression, and became ill at ease when 
each guest, as he took his place at the 
dinner-table, placed a six-shooter of great 
size by his plate. 

“Tt is nothing,” whispered my father 
to his guest of honor; “merely custom; 
very touchy, these people; great sense of 


honor; let us hope there will be no blood 
shed.” 


HIS humane desire was dashed, how- 

ever, when, grace having been said, 

Dan Bryant drank his soup from 
the plate and demanded a second help- 
ing. 

A guest on the opposite side of the 
table laughed. Mr. Bryant requested to 
know what caused the amusement of his 
honorable friend, Judge Morton. 

A short colloquy followed which cul- 
minated in the Honorable Mr. Bryant 
shooting across the table at the Honorable 
Mr. Morton and that agile gentleman 
jumping on to the table, bowie-knife in 
hand, loudly avowing his intention of 
cutting the heart out of the Honorable 
Mr. Bryant. 

Friends adjusted this initial difficulty; 
explanations were in order, hands were 
shaken, drinks were taken, apologies to 
the guest of the evening were made, and 
the fish was served. Some one made a 
remark about some one else being “a 
queer fish.” 
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“A reflection on our host!” cried a 
najor-general; “the fish is first-rate!” 
“You lie!” remarked a distinguished 
enator. 

Panic ensued. A fight with bowie- 
nives at once took everybody from the 
ble. Up and down the room struggled 
1e combatants; now the knives were in 
he air, visible above the heads of the 
rowd; now they were apparently plunged 
ito the bodies of the honorable major- 
general and the honorable senator. 

Shrieks, curses, demands for fair play 
shook the chandeliers. 

At last the honorable senator was slain; 
his body was taken into the adjoining 
room, the door closed, the banquet re- 
sumed. 

Lee was in a highly excited state and 
suggested the police. 

“No, no!” said several honorable gen- 
tlemen, senators, judges, and professors, 
“we always settle these matters among 
ourselves. The coroner is a friend of 
ours; he invariably attends after any im- 
portant gathering.” 


~ 
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HE dinner proceeded. Speeches of 

welcome to Mr. Lee, the distin- 

guished guest, were in order. Re- 
plies by my father and Lee were offered 
amidst great applause and laughter. Lee 
especially was acclaimed; every word he 
said was the signal for shouts of appre- 
ciation. 

The conspirators were waiting for a 
cue to cap the excitement of the night. 
Lee provided it when he said, with a de- 
sire to conciliate everybody and appease 
the warring factions: “I was born in 
England, my mother was Irish and my 
father Scotch. As an Englishman, I 
salute you! as a Scotchman, I| greet you! 
as an Irishman, I cry, ‘Erin go Bragh!’” 

“He means me!” cried a senator, bring- 
ing a bowie-knife from the back of his 
neck. Like a flash a bullet from a doc- 
tor of divinity laid him low. 

A dozen shots rang out. Some one 
gave a signal and the lights were ex- 
tinguished. A general battle ensued amid 
such a turmoil that chaos seemed come 
again; the table-cloth was pulled from 
the table with a crash of glass and crock- 
ery. A great banging at doors added to 
the din. Cries of “Murder!” “Kill him!” 
“Knife him!” rent the air. 

When the gas was lit at last and silence 
was restored, the floor was strewn with 
victims. Lee was nowhere to be seen. 
Search revealed him hiding under the 
table, his teeth chattering, his hair on end, 
and terror in his eye. 

He was extricated. The dead men 
arose and hoped he had not been dis- 
turbed by the slight misunderstanding. 

Law and order were restored and, amid 
much good feeling, the buffalo hunt was 
arranged for the following morning. 












The Typewriter Opportunity 






Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Typewriter 
—the famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabulator 
and Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. O. D. 
If you find it to be the best type- 
writer you ever saw and want to 
keep it, I will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale— 
lower than the lowest agents’ 
prices and you can let typewriter 
pay foritself out of what it earns 
for you. Special keyboards for! 
Doctors, Druggists, Contractors, 
Lumbermen, etc. Full standard 
Equipment with machine. Life 
Guarantee. Because there are . 
no American Typewriters going - 

to Europe just now, I can make Model No. 
you a wonderful price inducement. Be sure and send 
today for free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest 
of Typewriter Offers. Information free. 


Gen’! Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510- 81P Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Ge Qualifications of 
a Competent Trustee 


a “Aw 





judgment regarding investments, 

knowledge of the law respecting 
trusteeship, executive ability—and 
all of these sustained without inter- 
ruption—are necessary under mod- 
ern conditions before a trustee can 
be considered wholly competent. 


MLL 


[[isaraeat reg responsibility, good 


No individual can possess all of 
these essential qualifications. He 
may have integrity, responsibility, 
good judgment, knowledge and 
executive ability, yet he lacks the 
continuous existence which assures 
that uninterrupted management so 
necessary to the welfare of an estate. 





The Bankers Trust Company pos- 
sesses all of the essential qualifi- 
cations of a competent trustee, 
including assuredexistencethrough- 
out generations of beneficiaries. 
The Company will afford complete 
protection toyour estate, ifappointed 
executor and trustee under your will. 


A fact not generally understood is 
that the highly specialized and com- 
petent service rendered by this 
Company costs no more than the 
uncertain service of an individual 
trustee. 


The officers of the Company will be glad 
to confer with you, or to send you infor- 
mation in regard to this very important 
matter or in regard to any trust or s 

banking matters you may have in mind. Bankers Trust Company’s Building 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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16 Wall Street New York 
Resource. over $250,000,000 
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Watkins, New York 
on Seneca Lake. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL known as 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


H Highly Radioactve Mineral Springs 
: Private Park. Miles of a curately graded walks for Merte! hill climbing. Five minutes walk from Watkins Glen. = 
i Sporty Golf Course. Tobogganing, skating, Music. Dancing. ; 
Be are DIRECTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HOTEL and are 3 
8 THE BATHS complete in all appointments fur 8 
= fiydrotherap , Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 4 

: A Natural Brine— THE \iO >T HIGHLY RADIOACTI rE IN AMERICA—for the Nauheim Baths. ot Brine 


: Baths for Elimination. win TER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR 
i REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


hear every word with my and inventive ability 
DEAF FOLK new HEARINFONE. No} MEN OF IDEAS should write for new 
battery, no buzzing. Al- “Lists of Needed In- 
ways ready. Price $3. Smallest practical device | ventions,” Patent Buyers and ‘‘How to Get Your Patent 
ever made, Fine for elderly people. Free trial given. | and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 


J H. CARPENTER CO., 2 Park Square. Boston, Mass. / CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 
— 
IMPORTANT! of a change in address, subscribers should give 
both the old and the new address. This notice 


should reach us about two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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If You Can Save $500 in Ten Months 
Here Is THE Way to Insure Its Safety 
With 6% Interest, Plus Partnership Profits 


A most attractive and unusual opportunity for the small investor, who must be careful to obtain a safe, interest-bearing, 
real estate security, and at the same time, without cost or risk, a profit-sharing participation in a substantial property 
development adjoining New York City. Payments of the investments may be made on easy terms. 
SOLVING THE “SAFETY-WITH-PROFIT” PROBLEM FOR THE CAREFUL 
INVESTOR OF SMALL CAPITAL 


66QNAFETY FIRST” must be the 

demand and the practice of 

every careful investor who 
has a limited amount of money to 
lay by for the future. From large 
capital it may be permissible to 
“take a flier’ now and then in some 
speculative enterprise that ofiers a 
chance for large profits. But the 
man or woman with only $500 or 
$1,000 of savings or legacy to in- 
vest cannot afiord to take such 
chances of loss. 

Unfortunately, ‘‘safety first’ usu- 
ally means nothing else besides 
safety. It means putting the money 
away for a number of years in a 
city, State, or federal bond, a rail- 
road or public utility bond, or a 
real estate bond and mortgage, 
earning from 2% to 6% interest 
and nothing more. The money lies, 


as it were, in a vault, almost dead” 


or idle. It does not grow, and the 
labor expended in earning it finds 
poor reward in laying the savings 
away “in a napkin.’ Yet there is 
usually no other way to obey the 
rule of “Safety First.” 

Most men, and women too, would 
like to make money if they could 
do it honestly and safely. They 
hear it said so often that “it takes 
money to make money,” that they 
feel shut out from all such oppor- 
tunities because of the smallness of 
their capital What can $500 or 
$1,000 do? If a perfectly safe. 
business - like, and honorable way 
could be found by which such small 
amounts could do the same thing 
that is being done every day by 
large amounts, the information 
would be welcome, of course. For 
example, one of the financial insti- 
tutions in New York City, with ten 
millions capital, made a profit of 
seven millions last year. A man 
with $1,000 to invest doesn’t often 
make $700 in a year. If he went 
into any speculation offering such 
an increase he probably would lose 
his $1,000 instead of adding to it. 
A good many large operators in and 
around New York City have made, 
and are making, large profits on real 
estate buying and selling, and espe- 
cially in developing unimproved real 
estate. This has been so conspicu- 
ous a rule for many years that for- 
mer President Grover Cleveland, 
who was something of a real estate 
expert, declared, ‘‘No investment on 
earth is sc safe, so certain to enrich 
its owner, as undeveloped realty. 
There is ao such savings bank any- 
where.”” But this, also, requires 
large capital, and some experience 
as well. Where does the man with 
only $500 or $1,000 come in? 


A simple and common-sense solu- 
tion of the problem is possible if a 
proper spirit of fair play and co- 
operation can be allowed to control 
the relationship between investor 
and operator. This happens rarely, 
however. The principle is plain 
enough. The orn who em- 
ploys, say, a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in a profitable transaction, 
has really only an aggregation of 
smaller sums, probably invested by 
persons of small savings. Yet the 
operator usually thinks only of the 
large lump sum and the large profits 
its use insures him, and he forgets 
the many small parts which have 
been put together to make his large 
capital. Or, if he thinks of them at 


THE USE OF SAVINGS OR INVESTMENT FUNDS FOR THE 
IMMEDIATE PURCHASE OF ONE OR MORE OF 











all, he remembers that they can take 


Z, 
The owners of the Garden Hill properties in Dema- | {°™ his profits only a petty four, or 
five, or six per cent., by way of in- 


. . T : “TAS > rive 
rest, Cresskill, and Dumont, N. J., just across the river terest. He would be sadly dissatis- 
from New York City, in preparation for extensive im- | fied with such small return from his 
provement construction work, will negotiate a six per oo pe ar for example, 
cent. first bond and mortgage on several hundred choice he “newer thinks that bis $00 . 
c es : ; A s s $500 or 
villa sites in the best locations in Demarest. $1,000 partner is entitled to a fair 
Instead of arranging a large blanket mortgage, incon- | Pro rata share with him of the big 
venient to handle in connection with plots which are to — 
be sold and improved for individual homes, they have aot of Be cnet oe8 seemane 
decided to offer separate small bond and mortgages for district cas aoeamell @ samen 
$500 and $1,000 each on individual plots and groups of | plan by which the fair-play and pro 
plots worth in each case at least THREE TIMES the | j3\8 oe prencipne % i - = 
amount of the mortgage. This affords an unusually cubes at Ga anenaee” Nes 
attractive and safe investment for persons of smallsavings. | of putting a blanket mortgage, on 
rITLE GUARANTY POLICIES will be given, with- — ee ee ——, —— valu- 
: : : P s able plots, they will divide the mort- 
out extra charge, with each bond and mortgage. gage into 150 small first mortgages 
_ Each transaction will be wholly complete and separate | of $500 and $1,000 each, on separate 
in itself and independent of all others. The plots will age cae ng 7. They will 
be free and clear of all other encumbrance, free from oom i Bisoghiyy ro 7 
all costs, assessments or liabilities. Taxes will be paid payable semi-annually. These 150 
by owner. II small a * reas individual first mort- 
A gages will aggregate the $100,000 re- 
a id ’ , F : b quired for the year’s work of im- 
The Thwing Company, which is the exclusive selling provements, advertising and selling, 
agent for all the Garden Hill properties, < yhich is | 42d the use of this capital will in- 
ty 1 in | ; | proj yp GRC Which 1S ure large profits t } i 
‘reatly interested in having substantial constructive | 21 ST8¢_Paouts fo the operating 
ere ee ing vi substantial constructive Company and to the owner of the 
provements made during this year as planned by the | property. Therefore they have de- 
owner, has decided to set aside 20% of its treasury | cided. to recognize the fairness of 
stock for the special benefit of investors who purchase eg 0 ee 
es il $< and $ « yuy the individual bonds and mort- 
these sma _ $500 and $1,000 first bond and mortgages. gages a further pro rata share in 
The stock is full-paid and non-assessable and will be | ‘hese large profits, The simple, 
issued as a full profit-sharing bonus to 150 persons | je done te her eae ge it will 
who purchase the 150 individual mortgages. gtrccweng hte si ee 
This cooperative measure on the part of the company See Sie WAR gee Oo eveey abet 
is wholly independent of the bond and mortgage obli- pee > SS nn eee ee ee 
4 4 7 ther Wee A : Cb in the earnings of the operating 
gations issued by the owners of the property. It is : , ! i 
intended as a direct benefit to the 15 . eee 
in G as o the 150 mortgagees, how- in the aggregate capital employed, 
ever, to insure prompt completion of theentire issue, andto | and it will be wholly in addition to, 
give fullnr ata participation tothe mortgageesintheprof- | "4 independent of his bond and 
its of the ompany asa result of the prompt use of this capi- mortgage which insures the perfect 
tal in t2e making of further improvements in the -ropertv. —_ ~~ a © oe 
Thus each of 150 investors of $500 or $1,000 will | (eee Sere end prot, as he 
obtain a double investment for the single price. | ought to have. nee 


For $500 he will receive: 
1. Individual 6% First Mortgage, PE FINS APPLICATION PORN 











separately executed and recorded, D 
for $500 on separate plot or group THE THWING COMPANY, IN¢ 

of plots worth at least three times 141-145 West 45th Street, New York City. 

the amount of the mortgage. I hereby apply for one of the Garden Hill Six Per 


2. Individual Bond executed by Cent First Bond and Mortgages for { sF000} to be 
the owner of the property in the executed by the owner, and recorded in the office of 
penal sum of $1,000, to secure the the County Clerk of Bergen County in my name as 
full payment of the $500 with interest. mortgagee free of expense to me. I enclose { sitpoo 
3. Individual Title Guaranty Pol- in full payment (or { foo as a ten per cent. ‘initial 


icy covering the plot or plots which payment, and I agree to pay the balance in nine equal 
monthly installments, oe not later than one 
ist 


secure his mortgage, and insuring month from this date). It is inctly agreed, and a 
the title for the full amount. cecal 4 a of > soles, that I am to receive 
. : also a Title Guaranty Policy, in my name, insurin 

4. Fifty shares of the Capital perfect title to the plot or plots covered by the Bond 
Stock of the Thwing Company, par and Mortgage; and that I am to receive, also, without 
value $500, insuring full pro rata additional payment, as a full 100% pro rata participa- 
participation in the profits which tion in the earnings, { 00 } shares of the capital stock 
result from the employment of his of The Thwing Company, full paid and non-assessable, 
et in the development of par value { Sao} ; and that both stock and bond 

arden Hill. and mortgage are to be my property, absolutely, free 
THE $1,000 OPTION CARRIES THE and unincumbered, to keep or to dispose of as I see fit; 
SAME BENEFITS IN DOUBLE THE and that beyond the payment herein agreed I incur no 
AMOUNTS. other liability, cost, or assessment. 


. 


THESE OPTIONS IS FULLY JUSTIFIED .< . 
ross out all but correct amounts. 
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